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THE PIERCED HEART 


SOMETHING less than a quarter of a century ago, the 
quiet seaside town of E—— experienced a sensation 
startling as horrible. The sexton of the parish church, 
reopening a grave in which, several years before, a 
young girl had been, buried, by some maladroit 
handling of his pickaxe, loosened the coffin lid. 
Curiosity impelling him to lift it and have a peep 
inside, he there saw what caused him to drop the half- 
decayed woodwork as if it had been hot iron, bound 
back out of the grave, and hurry off, hair on end, For, 
to his experienced eye, the position of the young girl’s 
body showed she had been buried alive! Instead of 
lying cn its back, as it must have been when interred, 
it was turned over on the left side, the knees bent to 
the full breadth of the coffin, the arms out of place, 
the right one raised to the head; while the hair was 
dishevelled and the shroud greatly disordered ! 

A circumstance so strange could not fail to create 
intense excitement in any neighbourhood-~all the more 
in so quiet a one as that of E——. The scared grave- 
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digger, hastening away from the weird spot, soon told 
his tale; which ran like wildfire throughout the town, 
spreading with like celerity over the adjacent district of 
country. From all parts people rushed towards E——, 
till a crowd was collected within its churchyard 
jamming it to the very gates. 

Among those who yielded to the general attraction 
was a young lady of the name of Ingleworth ; a rich 
heiress—not expectant, but in actual possession—who 
resided in the immediate neighbourhood. Miss Ingle- 
worth came in her landau, accompanied by a gentleman 
‘but little over her own age, though in no way related 
to her. But most who saw them knew he soon would 
be; for Captain Walton had froposed to the heiress, 
and been accepted. As the lady was entirely her own 
mistress—having no near relative save an invalid aunt, 
also a Miss Ingleworth, who resided with her—she 
could dispose as she pleased both of her- hand and 
fortune; and she was about to bestow both on Captain 
Henry Walton. 

As is customary among the country people—still 
deferent to their resident gentry—the crowd made way 
for the young lady and her escorting cavalier, permit- 
ting their approach to the newly-opened grave. By this 
time the coffin had been taken out, and rested on a 

tombstone near by—guarded by a couple of policemen, 
and encircled by the magisterial and other authorities 
“of the town. And near by, also, was another coffin, a 
new one, fresh in its furniture of silver plates and crape 
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knots, and surrounded by mutes and real mourners. 
It contained the corpse of the young girl’s mother; the 
hour for the funeral having passed, and been for some 
time postponed on account of the startling and un- 
expected discovery. But, as this was no reason for 
further delaying the interment, it was decided that the 
second coffin should be lowered into the place from 
which the first had been lifted; the remains of the 
mother were to rest below those of her daughter 
instead of, as originally intended, above them! It was 
an impressive scene ; and in that churchyard was many 
a moist eye, besides those ef the weeping relatives. 

As Miss Ingleworth stood by the coffin late dis- 
interred, and saw the ‘ody, still in the position in 
which the sexton had found it—for no one had ventured 
to disturb it with what might have been deemed a 
sacrilegious touch—she was seen to start and turn pale; 
indeed, she became so faint as to require the arm of her 
betrothed on the way back to her carriage, to which she 
abruptly returned. On tke drive home she expressed 
regret for having gone to the graveyard at all; while 
he, by way of rallying her, said in a cheering tone : 

“Pshaw! Helen! don’t think of the thing any more. 
Reflect only that the next time we two go together 
within those churchyard gates it will be for a more 
pleasant purpose. Twelve months; ah! how long it 
seems to wait. I’ve half a mind to give up soldiering, 
and, with your consent, bring it on a little sooner.” 

This, was in reference to their marriage—the date 
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of which, with other matters appertaining, had been 
already arranged; though not the exact day, this de- 
pending on the young officer’s return from Malta, 
whither he was about to be sent on a twelve months’ 
tour of duty with his regiment, his departure to take 
place immediately. It was no thought of their separa- 
tion that clouded the brow of his betrothed ; nor did 
the melancholy smile with which she made reply to 
his bantering speech spring from anything he had said. 
The shadow had been there ever since gazing upon 
that ghastly spectacle in the churchyard; it haunted 
her not only for that day, bat, at intervals, for all her 
life after—whenever she thought of it, sending a thrill 
of horror through her heart. © 
* * * 


The year’s interregnum was about to expire, when 
Captain Walton, released from military duty, returned 
to England. Chivalrous and knightly as an ancient 
Crusader, he held his first salutation due to his “ lady- 
love,” and to her he was hastening. He knew she 
expected him; for, shortly before leaving Malta, he 
had written to her of his coming, and found her answer 
in the poste restante at Marseilles. But as he had 
been unable to fix the precise day, or hour, of reaching 
the EH—— terminus, on his arrival there, no carriage 
‘was in waiting, and he engaged a fly to carry him on fo 
Ingleworth House. 

His route led him past the parish church, which 
stood a little way outside the town. As the hackney 
carriaga, pore him abreast of the churchyard walk he 
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looked over—curiosity directing his glance toward the 
spot where, twelve months before, he had stood by the 
gtave én which the young girl had been buried alive. 
But before he could identify it, his eye was arrested by 
another, which caused him to start and command the 
fily-driver instantly to pull up. It was a new-made 
grave, inside a grand gilded railing, which he knew to 
be the family burying-place of the Ingleworths. 
Several slabs of white marble were lying within the 
inclosure—evidently the materials of a tomb about to 
be erected over it. 

For a time his blood rgn chill, his heart beating 
audibly. But only for an instant. Remembering the 
invalid aunt, he quickly yecovered, saying to himself : 

“Ah! she’s dead. Pity, too; she was a good old 
soul, and always favoured my suit with her niece,” 

“ Whose grave is that?” he mechanically asked the 
sexton. 

“Which one, Captain?” asked the man, recognising 
his interrogator, and deferentially raising his hat, 

“That yonder—within the Ingleworth railing.” 

-“Tt’s Miss Ingleworth’s, sir!” answered the sexton 
in a tone that told of surprise. Then adding, in a more 
subdued voice, and with increased solemnity: “We 
buried her but the day before yesterday. But, sir, I 
thof&ht you'd know all about it.” 

“No; I’ve been absent from England, and as I only 
returned this morning, hadn’t heard of her death. Well, 
poor lady! I knew she couldn’t a long. Drive on, 
Jarveyt”’ 
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At this the flyman flourished his whip, and the carriage 
moved briskly off—leaving the sexton transfixed to the 
spot, a picture of perplexity and astonishment. « 

“It’s awkward, this occurrence,” soliloquised Captain 
Walton, “not to say ominous, coming at such a crisis. 
My Nelly had a great regard for her old aunt ; and this 
melancholy affair will, no doubt, be affecting her very 

‘much, and make it necessary to postpone the ceremony, 
for which we’ve been so long waiting. It would seem 
as if we were ever to be doomed to disappointment.” 

The cloud, which had spread over the speaker’s 
countenance, had nearly passed off as he came within 
sight of Ingleworth House. But the black hatchment, 
fixed on the facade, brought i, on again ; and insolemn 
silence he was driven up to the door. 

Without waiting for the driver to descend from his 
seat, he sprang out of the fly, and rang the hall bell. 

It was answered by a footman with a face as long as 
could possibly be pulled. 

“Ts Miss Ingleworth at home, James ?” 

“Yes, Captain ; she is.” 

« Announce me!” 

The man went off, and soon returning, said: 

‘Will you please walk in, sir? Miss Ingleworth is 
down in the drawing-room ; she expected you would 
get here to-day. Sad news itis, sir—for you especiafly.” 

Why for him especially Captain Walton did not stay 
to reflect. His beloved and betrothed was: waiting. 
within ; and, hurrying past the servant, he pushed open 
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the drawing-room door, and stepped inside. There his 
steps were arrested bya sight that for a time suspended 
his hegrt’s pulsation. Instead of his darling Nelly 
starting up from a chair and rushing forward to receive 
him, he saw only the maiden aunt reclining upon her 
invalid couch, as he had often seen her before. Sudden 
as the lightning’s flash, the full truth broke upon him. 
The question, “Where is Helen?” came but mechani- 
cally from his lips; for, soon as asking, he himself 
answered it, adding, “ You need not tell me. I know it 
—I know all—she ts dead !” 


And she was. ‘7 
¥ * % # ¥ 


As soon as the distracted lover had got over his first 
wild frenzy of grief, and become calm enough to listen, 
the particulars of his fianece’s death were communicated 
to him. There had been no prolonged illness; for 
Helen Ingleworth had died suddenly, almost in the 
same hour in which she was seized. He knew this 
without being told : her letter he received at Marseilles 
bore date but the day before that of her death, and in 
it there was no mention of any malady, nor, indeed, 
much else save their approaching nuptials, with her 
own joyous exultation at their being so near. While 
writing that letter she had evidently been in the best 
of @pirits—as it proved, alas! too like the fabled swan 
that sang its sweet song before expiring. 

Heart disease had been the cause of her death—as 
stated by her aunt, and attested by the certificate of 
the mgdf&al man who attended her. 
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It was but slight solace to the expectant bridegroom, 
whom death had thus cruelly despoiled, to learn, that 
he was not also deprived of the property which would 
have become his on consummation of the marriage 
ceremony. By a will, soon after put into his hand, he 
saw that he was made sole possessor of all Helen Ingle- 
worth’s estates, some money legacies alone excepted. 
Though poor—having, indeed, little more than his cap- 
tain’s pay to live on—Henry Walton was not the man 
to care much for this. Could he have recalled Helen 
Ingleworth to life, he would have cheerfully surrendered 
all,and been contented to liye with her in the humblest 
cottage on her estate. Alas! it was not to be. She 
was dead—dead and buried:,he would never see her 
more ! 

While glancing over the contents of her will—which 
by official necessity he was forced to read—one of its 
clauses struck him as being of a somewhat singular 
character. Besides a legacy of ten thousand pounds 
left to her aunt, there was another for an equal amount 
to be given to the doctor who had attended her! Ten 
thousand pounds for professional services, as par- 
ticularised in the wording of the will! 

“What were these professional services? What 
could they be?” very naturally asked Captain Walton 
of himself. And, directing his inquiries in the prdéper 
quarter, he learned that they consisted in a semi-weekly 
visit during a period of twelve months, with a few 
hours’ attendance when the final crisis came, One 
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hundred pounds per visit! A payment out of all pro- 
portion to the service rendered ; and yet no other reason 
was assigned for the extraordinary bequest. True Dr. 
Lamson, the lucky legatee, was the family physician— 
had been for years. But this could not account for 
Helen Ingleworth having bequeathed him such an 
enormous sum; and Captain Walton was puzzled for 
the explanation. The aunt could not give it. Indeed, 
she too was equally perplexed by the bequest, and not 
a little nettled to think that a stranger, a doctor, had 
been remembered in her niece’s will to the same amount 
as herself ! : 

Failing to find a satisfactory clue to this strange 
clause, Captain Walton not the less determined on 
executing it. He would faithfully fulfil the trust reposed 
in him as sole administrator—which he was. It was 
there in black and white, a solemn testament duly 
signed by Helen Ingleworth’s own hand—how his. 
trembled as he scanned the well-known autograph !|— 
attested by two witnesses; one the lawyer’s clerk who 
had drawn up the will, the other a young man whom 
Captain Walton remembered being in Dr. Lamson’s 
service—a sort of assistant. This, again, seemed a 
strange circumstance ; though even it did not suggest 
to the mind of the young officer any suspicion of foul 
dealing on the part of the physician. The character of 
the latter forbade such a supposition; and Captain 
Walton was not given to wicked or unjust surmises. 
Besides, the aunt had informed him that her niece knew 
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she had heart disease. She had often complained of 
palpitations. But it mattered little now what the 
disease: she was dead; and, beyond doubt, the 
doctor’s certificate correctly stated the cause of her 
death. 

So concluded Captain Walton, as with a sad heart he 
set about executing the trusts of the will. But before 
he could pay the large sum bequeathed to Dr. Lamson, 
rumowrs began to reach him which scemed to give good 
reason for withholding it—at least for a time. The 
gossip of the neighbourhood had commenced making 
itself husy with the physician’s namme—hitherto spotless 
and irreproachable. ‘The only thing ever alleged against 
him was a fondness for the accumulation of money 
amounting almost to avarice. He was, moreover, of a 
taciturn, unsocial, and somewhat cynical habit ; and 
although admitted to have great skill in his profession, 
and leading a blameless life, he was anything but 
popular with the common people. 

Of course the news of the grand legacy left him by 
Miss Ingleworth had spread far and wide—as had also 
the startling suddenness of her death from a disease at 
that time but ill understood—and the two, coupled 
together, at once suggested a suspicion of foul play, 
directed towards the doctor. 

In fine, suspicion took the shape of accusation, the 
neighbourhood became excited ; and an exhumation of 
Helen Ingleworth’s body was demanded. Had Captain 
Walton wished, he could not have resisted the demand 
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But he did not wish; for, by this time, he had himself 
heard something, and seen something more, that would 
not only have induced him to consent to the disinter- 
ment, but ardently urge it. On his first becoming 
acquainted with the sinister rumour, he had thought it 
his duty to call upon Dr. Lamson and state what he 
had heard. 

The young officer, as he commenced making the 
unpalatable communication, could not help seeing the 
physician start, turn pale, and so continue to its end. 
Then he only answered with a sneering, scornful laugh 
—repeating the cause of death he had already assigned 
to his certificate—appending the trite remark, that 
“the ignorant country people were ever prone to such 
absurd imaginings.” As“for suspicions directed upon 
himself, he would not deign to take notice of them. 

Finding him in this humour—and otherwise abruptly 
as peevishly reticent—Captain Walton, apologizing for 
his well-meant intrusion, took leave, the doctor bowing 
him out of doors. 

Captain Walton was afoot; and on his way home- 
ward was overtaken by a young man whom he 
recognised as Dr. Lamson’s assistant—already spoken 
of as one of the attesting witnesses to the will. This 
young fellow, dressed in a stinted, close-fitting suit 
of threadbare black, with meagre, bone-projecting 
frame, and skin of bloodless, cadaverous hue, looked as 
tough the doctor was in the habit of copiously phle- 
botomizing him. This, however was contradicted by 


As already said, Captain Walton knew this individual, 
whose name was Nudin. Now, remembering his being 
one of the attesting witnesses, it occurred to the Captain 
to enter\into conversation. After a slight salutation, 
and a word about the weather, he said : 

“ By the way, Mr. Nudin, I see you are one of the 
witnesses to Miss Ingleworth’s will. May I ask at 
whose instance you signed it ?” 

“T signed at request of Sr. Lamson, Captain Walton. 
He sent me special to sign it. I was at home in the 
dispensing-room; so was hé, when Lawyer Luckett 
called about a witness to the will. The doctor requested 
me to go along with Mr. Luckett to Ingleworth House. 
He was awful anxious about it; no wonder, considering 
the big sum he’s to pocket from it.” 

“But your signature could not make any difference 
in that. Any one may attest a will, provided it be a 
person deemed respectable. There was the butler up 
at the House, and the head-gardener, both men of good 
character and standing. He might have asked either 
of them to sign. I wonder he didn’t.” 

“You may wonder, Captain; but I don’t,’’ rejoined 
the drug-dispenser, with a significant shrug. “The 
doctor had his reasons.” . 

“ Ah! indeed! May I know them, Mr. Nudin?” | 
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“If you'll promise not to tell him that I said any- 
‘ thing——” . 

“Oh? I promise that. It’s not likely he and I 
shall ever exchange confidences of the kind.” 

“Well, Captain, to tell the truth, I don’t think he 
wanted anybody to know about the will. Luckett and 
Dr. Lamson are fast friends ; and between you and me, 
I suspect the lawyer is to stand in for a trifle of that 
ten thousand pounds, when the doctor gets it. Of 
course, Captain, I’m only giving you my suspicions; 
and wouldn’t do that if I didn’t feel it to be a sort of 
duty, where one suspects there’s been dealings not 
quite on the square.” 

“Tt seems somewhat stfange, indeed.” 

“Ah, Captain! there’s something stranger still: and 
since you’ve given your word not to peach, I'll tell you 
that, too.” 

Captain Walton listened with all ears. 

“Since the makin’ of that will,” continued Nudin, 
“but more especial since the day of the young lady’s 
death, the doctor hasn’t been anything like himself. 
He’s as restless as a singed stoat ; and one night, when 
he fell asleep in the surgery chair, I heard him mutterin’ 
queer things about stickin’ pins into people; and among 
others, mentioned Miss Ingleworth’s name, with the ten 
thousand pounds legacy. That does look strange, don’t 
it?” | 

“What do you make of it, Mr. Nudin?” 

» “I declare, Captain, I don’t know what to make of 
C 
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it. I only tell you what I’ve seen and heard. But : 
must keep on. Good-day, sir.” 

So saying, the fellow stepped off in silent, sleuching 
gait, leaving Captain Walton wondering at his un- 
solicited communicativeness, 

The demand for exhuming Miss Ingleworth’s body 
had by this time taken the shape of official action ; and 
a coroner’s jury was collected, with a number of medical 
men, the most distinguished in the county, to make the 
post-mortem examination. ‘he coffin was taken up 
and placed upon a marble slab within the railing; for 
the day being fine, it was glecided to hold the inquest 
in the open air. Besides the legal authorities, several 
gentlemen of the district, jystices of the peace, were 
present ; all of whom were admitted within the railed 
inclosure, while the crowd of town and country people 
clustered thick outside. The churchyard of E 
had never been so filled since that day twelve months 
before, when the body of another young girl had been 
accidentally disinterred. 

Among the witnesses subpcenaed to be present were 
Lawyer Luckett and his clerk, with Dr. Lamson himself, 
and his assistant, Nudin. Captain Walton was of 
course there—he, in fact, being chief promoter of the 
inquest. 

It would be difficult to depict his feelings whén the 
coffin lid was lifted off, and he beheld his bride, that 
was to have been, lying in her shroud, Though her 
face,was white as statuary marble—very different from 
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what it appeared when he last saw it in the bright 
bloom and roseate hue of health—decay had not yet 
“swept. the lines where beauty lingers,” and Helen 
Ingleworth looked lovely even in death. The bereaved 
lover could not bear the sight. Instead of continuing 
to gaze upon the silent, sightless image of clay, he 
turned aside, sat down upon a tombstone, and wept. 

Meanwhile the inquest, simultaneously with the post- 
mortem examination, proceeded. The body was taken 
out of the coftin, and placed upon one of the large 
blocks of marble intended for its tomb. First, only the 
head and breast were laidgbare. Nothing more was 
needed at this time; for almost on the instant of the 
shroud being removed, thg searching eye of one of the 
examining surgeons was attracted to a slight abrasion 
of the skin directly over the region of the heart. On 
closer scrutiny it was discovered that a small portion of 
the cuticle was loose; and this, on béing raised, dis- 
closed a puncture underneath, though so slight as 
scarcely to deserve the name of wound. On the probe 
being applied, there was the click of metal against 
metal; and, the forceps being substituted, a steel needle 
was drawn out, somewhat similar to those used by 
straw-bonnet makers! As it was several inches in 
length, and its direction straight towards the heart, it 
had @vidently penetrated this organ, piercing it through 
and through. 

A thrill of wildest astonishment electrified the crowd 
of spectators, all looking aghast. Even the grave 
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medical men for a time lost their composure, Then 
the senior of them—who by tacit consent was directing 
the investigation—said, addressing the coroner ? 

“J think it is not necessary to procced further, at 
present. In this,” he added, holding up the needle, “ we 
have clearly the cause of death.” 

The other doctors signifying their consent, the coroner 
commenced his “ quest,” Dr. Lamson, who had been 
sole medical attendant on the deceased lady, being the 
first witness called. 

Questioned as to the cause of her death, he replied by 
simply stating the nature Of the disease—at the same 
time putting in a copy of his own certificate, entered 
at the Registrar’s office. Shown the needle, and told 
where it had been taken from, he was next asked if he 
knew anything about that. 

“Ido,” was his affirmative reply, made promptly as 
unexpectedly. 

The feeling of astonishment was intense; the 
by-standers stood with bated breath—every eye keenly 
bent upon the witness—every ear eagerly listening for 
what he would next say. 

“Be good enough,” continued the coroner, “ to state 
what you know; and remember, Dr. Lamson, you are 
on your oath.” 

*T need no reminding of that,” testily retorted the 
witness. ‘‘ That needle was placed where you found 
it by my own hand,” 

The extraordinary avowal could not increase the 
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surprise, already at its height; but a hum of half- 
angry ejaculations rose up from among the spectators. 
Commanding silence, the coroner pursued : 

“For that act, Dr. Lamson, we ask your explana- 
tivn.” 

“You shall have it. For some months previous to 
her death, Miss Ingleworth was aware that she suffered 
from heart disease. Indeed I myself, having become 
satisfied of the fact, told her of it. Then she spoke of a 
subject that had much occupied her mind. No doubt 
most people present will remember the singular circum- 
stance, which, just a year ago, caused a crowd to 
assemble within this same cemetery. I speak of the 
body of a young girl being found in such condition as 
proved her to have been buried alive. Miss Ingle- 
worth was one of those who came to view it, and was 
very much affected by the spectacle, as she herself told 
me. It had taken possession of her mind, so much as 
to beget a nervous, morbid apprehension that the same 
thing might happen to herself. I endeavoured to laugh 
her out of the idea; but she remained serious, and to 
my great surprise made a request to me, that in the 
event of my being present at her death, I would take 
measures to make her secure against the possibility of 
the dreaded revivication, She even prescribed the 
mode, and herself gave me that needle you now hold in 
your hand. I at first flatly refused, and endeavoured 
to dissuade her from repeating the request. She did 
80 nevertheless, urging it upon me; and to gain my 
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consent made mention of the large legacy which, ag 
you all know, she has left me.” 

“Go on, sir,” said the coroner. 

‘“‘T need hardly expect,” continued the witness, with 
the air of an injured man, “I need scarce hope to get 
credit for having opposed her wish. Much Jess am I 
likely to be believed, when I say that it was not the 
legacy that at length induced me to accede to her 
request. She entreated me, and I yielded—as I now 
find to my misfortune.” 

“Have you any proof of her having made this 
request—which I must chhracterise as very extraordi- 
nary indeed ?”’ 

‘*] had—in her own handwiiting,and with her seal and 
signature attached—for protection against just such an 
eventuality as has arisen. She gave me that document 
which to my sorrow and chagrin I only yesterday 
discovered to be missing. I had placed it carelessly in 
an open pigeon-hole in my dispensing-room — from 
which some one has abstracted it.” 

“ Have you any suspicion as to who has taken it?” 

“Not any, at present. Many people attend at my 
house, and patients are often left in the surgery alone.” 

At this point of the examination Captain Walton— 
who had been all the while listening attentively-—was 
observed to direct a searching glance towards Lamson’s 

.assistant, Nudin; who, as one of the subpcenaed wit- 
nesses, was outside the inclosure, waiting for his turn 
to be called. From his customary cadaverdhts, hue, it 
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would not be correct to say that he turned pale; but 
"the Captain noticed—what passed unobserved by the 
others*—a singular twitching in the sinews of his crane- 
like neck, with an expression in his ghoulish eyes that 
seemed to say—though only to himself—“I am the 
guilty one.” 

The coroner continued, still addressing Dr. Lamson, 
and holding out the needle: 

“Explain to the jury how you acted in regard to 
this. State the exact circumstances: tell everything.” 

‘‘ There is not much more to tell. As soon as I was 
assured that life was extiuet, I acted according to my 
promise given to the young lady, and inserted the needle 
as she had herself instructed me. Of course I sought 
an opportunity when no one was present by the death- 
bed. HadIdone the thing openly, it is possible no one 
would have objected ; but there might have been talk 
about a proceeding so unusual, and I should no doubt 
have been blamed—as I am likely to be now.” 

‘* More than blamed!” cried a man from among the 
outside crowd, his remark followed by a chorus of 
similar observations, 


‘*Silence!’’ commanded the coroner. “I shall 
order into custody any one who may again interrupt 
the inquest.” 


Then turning to Dr. Lamson, he asked, “Will you 
swear that heart disease was the cause of Miss Ingle- 
worth’s death ?” | 

“JT well—I do swear it, But why question me 
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further? Complete the post-mortem examination, and 
that will satisfy you. As you see upon that needle 
there is no stain of blood; nor any extravasation around 
the orifice where it entered. I need not point out to 
my medical brethren here—that such could not be the 
case had the needle been inserted into the flesh of a 
living subject. Let them lay open the breast, and they 
will find, as stated in my certificate, a case of heart 
atrophy. On that I will stake my skill as a physician.” 

The medical examiners, accepting the challenge, 
proceeded to determine the truth of his declaration. 
Indeed it was evident that on more than one of them 
his words had produced ‘conviction. Still it was 
necessary they should be submitted to the test of a 
thorough post-mortem examination. 

But the inconvenience of completing this in the 
open air suggested the removal of the body into the 
vestry-room; and thither was it taken—only the 
coroner, his jury, and other official personages being 
permitted to accompany it. 

When the breast was laid open, and the heart dis- 
closed to view it was seen that Dr. Lamson’s words 
were made good. The deceased lady had died of heart 
disease—of the special kind called atrophy; or at all 
events, she had such disease before death. After all it 
may not have been it that caused her death ; andethe 
uncertainty—along with some suspicion, still lingering 
in the minds of several of the jurymen—caused some. 
questions to be brought before the medical examiners, 
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in the discussion of which there was a dissidence of 
epinion. 

In tke assumed condition of the heart, was it not 
possible for it to have been pierced without interfering 
with the flow of blood? Outside it no vein or artery 
had been touched ; and therefore the absence of extrava- 
sation was thus accounted for. Might it not be the 
same within the heart itself, and the steel have entered 
it while still beating? In all likelihood, such questions 
would never have arisen but for that legacy of ten 
thousand pounds—an amount staggering credulity. 

Of course Dr. Lamson wag not present in the vestry 
room—he with the other witnesses having been directed 
to wait in an ante-chambey outside. 

After a considerable time spent in debating the above 
points, and night drawing near, the coroner saw fit to 
postpone his unfinished inquest till the following day; 
and the witnesses were warned of the hour of re- 
attendance. 

Several of the jury advised placing Dr. Lamson 
under immediate arrest; but in the doubtful state of 
the case this was over-ruled, and he was permitted to 
depart for his own house. Some hisses saluted him, as 
he passed out through the churchyard gate; but, bear- 
ing it with an indifference that seemed fortitude itself, 
the cfowd became ashamed of its conduct, and desisted 
from further demonstration. 

Captain Walton returned home, accompanied by a 
gentleman named Charlecote, whom he had invited to 
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dihe with him—an old friend, who was one of the 
magistrates of the neighbourhood. 

As they sat over their wine, smoking an after-dinner 
cigar, the conversation naturally turned upon the events 
of the day—soon coming to Dr. Lamson’s testimony. 

“His story, though certainly very strange, seems 
probable enough,” remarked the magistrate ; “don’t you 
think so, Walton ?” 

“T think it not only probable, but ¢rwe. I have 
more than one reason for so thinking. The absence of 
extravasated blood is, to my mind, proof positive as to 
the man’s innocence of thé higher crime, whatever one 
may think of his conduct otherwise.” 

“ May I ask what other reason you have for believing 
him innocent ?” 

“One of a very specific and singular character. 
Among those whom I had subpcenaed as witnesses, you 
may have observed a lank, lop-sided creature, by name 
Nudin ?” 

“What of him ?”’ 

After describing his encounter with Nudin on the 
road, and repeating the conversation that had passed 
between them, the Captain added: 

“T believe Lamson tells the truth about 4 writing 
having been given to him by my poor Nelly. He has 
had such a document; and ’tis this Nudin who has stolen 
it. By Jove!” continued the generous young officer, 
‘‘though I have no reason for liking Lamson, and 
detest his cupidity, if it prove as I suspect, ke shall be 
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paid the ten thousand pounds without any demur or 
delay on my part,” — 

“Dr. “Lamson, sir!” announced the footman, entering 
the room ; “he asks if you will see him, sir.” 

“ Certainly I will. Show him in here.” 

“ Shall I stay ?” asked the magistrate. 

“Tf my visitor does not object. We shall see.” 

At this moment the doctor was ushered in, looking 
grave and pale. 

“Perhaps you wish a private interview with me, Dr. 
Lamson?” said the Captain. ‘‘ If so, Mr. Charlecote 
will i r 

“No,” interrupted the doctor, bowing to the magis- 
trate; “I should prefer béth of you hearing what I’ve 
got to say, and seeing what I have to show. Indeed, it 
is a fortunate circumstance for ine that Mr. Charlecote 
is here. I intended going to your house, sir, this very 
night, and asking you to favour me with your friendly 
advice.” 

“In what way, Dr. Lamson? ’’ inquired the magis- 
trate. 

“This, sir; which I first came to show to Captain 
Walton, in the hope it may to some extent convince 
him that I have been telling the truth, and am innocent 
of the great crime idle tongues have been laying to my 
charge. On my return home from the inquest, among 
other letters lying on my table, I found this; which, 
as you will see, has been sent me through the post.” 

_ So sgy#ng, he handed Captain Walton a letter, whose 
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envelope, already open, bore the address “ Dr. Lamson,”’ 
with only a single post-mark, that of E—— itself. 
The stamped date showed that the letter hud been 


dropped into the office that same day. It read thus :— 
“Tf Dr. Lamson will consent to part with one. 


thousand pounds of the ten thousand he is to get by 
Miss Ingleworth’s will, he can have restored to him a 
document signed with her name, and which he may 
stand in need of to keep his neck out of the hangman’s 
halter. If he agrees to this proposal, and willsignify so 
by burning a blue light in his bedroom window this 
night at twelve, by to-morrow morning’s post he will 
receive another communication, telling him how to 
pay over the money, and get aossession of the paper so 
precious to him.” 

There was no name signed, nor any address; only 
the bald conditions as above. 

“Have you any idea, or suspicion, of who wrote 
it?” asked Captain Walton, addressing himself to the 
doctor. 

“Not the slightest. The handwriting is entirely 
unknown to me.” 

“To me too,” said Mr, Charlecote, after examining 
it, ‘‘It seems a disguised hand—in all likelihood is.” | 

“Perhaps I can put you on a scent, Doctor,” inter- 
posed Captain Walton, after a whispered communiéation 
with the magistrate. “If I mistake not, you have in 
your service a young man named Nudin.” 

“T have—as honest a fellow as ever breathed ; at 
least, co I believe him.” , 
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“Tt may be that you overrate his honesty. I have 
reason to think him the very opposite; and that he is 
not onl? dishonest, but as great a traitor as ever served 
a trusting master.” 

‘You astonish me, Captain Walton! I have always 
found him faithful.” 

“That is because you have not found him out. You 
may have an opportunity now. Does he sleep in your 
house ?” 

“No—he is only there during the day. At night he 
goes home to his mother—who lives in a cottage on the 
outskirts of the town.” " 

At this Captain Walton and the magistrate ex- 
changed significant glances. Nudin’s sleeping outside 
the doctor’s house made more probable the suspicion 
they had already conceived. 

Mr, Charlecote spoke first. 

“You have said, Dr. Lamson, you were coming to 
me for friendly counsel, Fortunately, from what 
my friend Captain Walton has told me, I am able to 
bestow it. I advise you, then, to lose no time in having 
Mr. Nudin handed over to the custody of the police. 
As a magistrate I am able to give you the necessary 
authority : and, if you wish, will make out a warrant 
this very minute.” 

on Doctor, you will do well to take Mr. Charlecote’s 
advice,” counselled Captain Walton. ‘It is altogether 
in your own interest, and for your good.” 

‘But, gentlemen, would it not be wrong, my having 
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him arrested—an outrage on an innocent young 
man?” my 

‘“‘Tf he prove innocent,” put in Mr, Charleoote, “‘ it 
will do him no harm. If the contrary, you will have 
no reason to regret the steps taken.” 

* Dr. Lamson,” said the Captain, ‘‘ I’ve good reasons 
to believe Nudin guilty of purloining the paper you 
have spoken of. I could give them to you, and would, 
but for a promise made that I cannot lightly break. 
But there is no need, as it will not embarrass our action 
in this matter. All I can say is, that your honest 
assistant is a traitor to youre I have had proof of it; 
and if you act on Mr. Charlecote’s advice, and have 
him at once taken into custody, you will, in all proba- 
bility, find upon his person the document for which 
this anonymous scribbler wants you to pay one 
thousand pounds.” 

Dr. Lamson was thunderstruck; but at length, 

yielding to the conviction that his assistant must be as 
represented, he requested the magistrate to give him 
the warrant already offered. 
- It was immediately made out, and, with a note 
addressed by Mr. Charlecote to the Police Superinten- 
dent of the district, placedin Dr. Lamson’s hands; who, 
thanking the gentlemen for their unexpectedly friendly 
reception of him, took his leave. 

It was 11 p.M. before he reached the Police station ; 
but in less than a hour after Nudin was in the safe- 
keeping of a couple of blue-coated constables. He 
was not taken at his mother’s house, but in a‘ shaded 
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alley off a side street, where he was found skulking ; 
with his eyes fixed on Dr. Lamson’s bedroom window— 
watching for the blue light. No doubt, had that 
appeared to his satisfaction, he had concocted some 
plan by which he could safely receive the blackmail 
money. For, just as Captain Walton had predicted, on 
his person, carefully put away in one of the pockets of 
his threadbare paletot, was found the missing evidence 
of his master’s innocence. 

The document contained a declaration by Miss Ingle- 
worth, in which she minutely particularised everything 
that related to her covenant with Dr. Lamson— 
describing her own apprehensions upon the subject of 
revivication, and her instructions to take measures 
against it—even to providing him with the needle with 
which her heart was to be pierced! It concluded with 
a testimony of his reluctance to undertake the strange 
trust—only yielding to her most earnest solicitation — 
in short, completely exonerating the physician, as far 
as such declaration could. 

There could be no doubt about the genuineness of 
the document. It was in Helen Ingleworth’s own 
handwriting—known to hundreds—with her autograph 
underneath, beside the family seal. 

Next morning, on the inquest being resumed, this 
paper “was laid before the jury—with the testimony of 
the police as to how, when, and where obtained. The 
medical examiners had already put in their report; 
which completely cleared Dr. Lamson from the charge 
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of taking the young lady's life—atrophy of the heart 
having been at length unanimously decided by them 
as the cause of her death. The new evidence of the 
doctor’s innocence satisfied the coroner’s jury ; and the 
case, that came so near being carried to a criminal court, 
was thus abruptly brought to a close. 

But although Dr. Lamson’s character was vindicated, 
and no one any longer coupled his name with the crime 
of murder, still a certain odium attached to it, on 
account of his taking the ten thousand pounds legacy 
——which in due course of the will’s administration was 
paid over to him. 

In the end, finding residence in E—— no longer 
either pleasant or profitable; he disappeared from the 
place—having gone, as was supposed, under a changed 
name, to Australia, 

As for Nudin, he went in the same direction—though 
not willingly. His attempt to extort money in such a 
cowardly as well as treacherous manner so impressed a 
criminal judge and jury as for ten years to deprive the 
traitor of his personal liberty, and procure for him a 
free passage to the penal settlement of Tasmania. 

The quiet seaside town of E—— has since become a 
populous and popular watering-place; but, among its 
oldest inhabitants, there are many who remember the 
incidents above detailed, and can vouch for the truth of 
this story of THz Przrcep Heart. 


~ 
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BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. 


AN EPISODE OF THE AMERICAN REBELLION, 


Twefve mouths before the first gun was fired at Fort 
Sumter, bad blood had begun to show itself—even in 
good society. Not only was it causing strife between 
cousins and more distant kindred, but in many instances 
weakening the ties of affection in the family circle 
itself. Fathers were opposed in opinion to their sons ; 
brothers disputed with brothers ; and even sisters took 
opposite sides on a question among the fair sex hitherto 
unheard of. It was the question of Northern or 
Southern ascendency—with the negro for its nucleus, 
A dark shadow had come over the cottage hearths 
of the poor, that could not be kept out of the drawing- 
rooms of the rich; and into many a home, erst happy 
and cheerful, a grim skeleton was preparing to enter. | 
Places of fashionable resort were not free from the 
infection of these antagonistic ideas ; and nowhere were 
they more rife than at Newport in the state of Rhode 
Island. This celebrated watering-place, for long years 
a sort of neutral ground, where the best society of North 
and South had been "accustomed to meet in friendly 
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intimacy, became an arena of bitterness. It was a sad 
change from the pleasant intercourse hitherto there - 
prevailing. The Northern youth bore it witha certain 
rational calmness; while the more impulsive sons of 
the South too frequently exhibited a temper the very 
opposite. 

* * * * ¥ * 

“ But you do not mean it, Mr. Devereux? I’m sure 
you do not!” : 

“Tf ever I meant anything, Miss Winthrop, I mean 
that.” 

“And you would absolutely fight against the old 
Stars and Stripes? That flag, which—if it hasn't 
‘braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze,’ 
will—ay, I’m sure it will!” 

“Tf borne much longer as it is now, I’d be among 
the first to drag it down.” 

“Q mercy! Where is your patriotism? Mr. Deve- 
reux, you offend me by speaking so. Do you know, 
sir, that my ancestors were among the first to raise that 
flag? and he can be no friend of mine who talks about 
dragging it down.” 

The two individuals thus differing in political opinions 
were a young lady of Boston, Massachusetts, and a young 
gentleman of Richmond, Virginia; both of the best 
plood in their respective sections of the country : since 
both were descended from “‘ Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

And it was far from being the first time that the 
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handsome Virginian had held ¢éte-d-iéte with Miss 
Winthrop—one of the most beautiful maidens of 
Massachusetts, 

It would have sorely grieved him to think it should 
be the last—ay, cut him to the heart of hearts: for his 
was in the keeping of Adeline Winthrop, as he fondly 
fancied hers was captive to him. In this fond fancy 
he was mistaken, and little dreamt at that moment how 
near he was to discovering his mistake. 

Feeling confident of possession, the last speech of the 
young lady nettled him. Thg emphasis on the word 
“friend” was significant of a relationship nearer and 
dearer, and pointed directly to himself. So, thought 
he, and so thinking, his rejoinder, instead of being 
conciliatory, was tinged with a tone of defiance. 

“Indeed!” he replied, pettishly, “I believe my 
ancestors had also something to do with the raising of 
that flag. What matters, now that it is becoming soiled 
by rank abolitionism, and carried by your scum of 
Puritans.” 

“Hold, Mr. Devereux!” exclaimed the young girl, 
blushing red as she interrupted him. “ You forget that 
I have myself Puritan blood in my veins. Though we 
may have changed far from the stern, simple standard 
of our forefathers, their cause, at least, was a good one. 
And was it nof the same as that of the Huguenots, from 
whom you claim descent ?” 

“The Huguenots were gentlemen.” 

‘You do well to use the past tense, Walter Devereux, 
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while thus speaking of your ancestors! I shall not be 
so severe upon them as to say their sons have all 
degenerated. There are gentlemen among them still. 
Yonder is one.” 

The Virginian turned quickly on his heel, with a 
black look upon his brow. He beheld a young officer, 
wearing the shoulder-straps of a lieutenant, and the 
uniform of the United States Artillery—a corps of 
which was at the time stationed in Newport. The 
officer was his own brother ! 

Strange to say the shadow upon Walter Devereux’s 
brow did not disappear, even after his brother had come 
up to the porch, and saluted the lady by his side. It 
became darker, as the conversation continued. 

“I’m sure the lieutenant does not share your senti- 
ments ?’’ said Miss Winthrop, interrogatively. 

“What sentiments?” asked the youth newly 
arrived. 

“ Tt’s the old story between North and South. Walter 
says, if things go much further he’d take pleasure in 
pulling down the ‘star-spangled banner.’ Nay, he’d 
be among the first to do it! You would be among the 
last. Would you not, Harry ?” 

“ Miss Winthrop, the button upon my coat should 
be a sufficient answer to your interrogatory. I'll stay 
true to the old flag, if it should lose me ever; friend 
I’ve got.” 

“ Bravo!’ cried the Boston beauty, springing up from 
her rocking-chair, and stamping her little foot triumph- 
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antly on the planks of the piazza. “ There’s one you 
won’t lose by it ; that’s Adeline Winthrop !” 

“ Since you're so well agreed,” said Walter Devereux, 
biting his lips with chagrin, “I can’t do better than 
leave you alone. It would spoil the sport of such a 
pair of negro-loving lambs, were a Southern wolf to 
remain in their company. Good-day, Miss Winthrop, 
I hope you won’t make my brother quite so ‘black’ as 
yourself !” 

A cry of indignation came from the girl. 

“ For shame, Walter,” interposed the lieutenant. “ If 
you were not my own brother——” 

Walter did not wait to hear the threat. With a 
sombre scowl he had hurried down the steps, and on 
over the lawn, in the direction of the “ cliffs.” 

On reaching them, at the head of the sloping ravine, 
he did not go down, only so far as to conceal the greater 
part of his person. There, screened by some bushes, 
with an opera-glass to his eye, he remained, his gaze 
earnestly fixed upon the pair from wliom he had parted. 

Still darker grew his face—still whiter his lips—as 
he saw his brother take hold of Adeline Winthrops 
hand, and imprint upon it a kiss! 

There was no show of resistance. The soft, tapering 
fingers had been yielded. 

With a dire thought in his heart, and a wild word 
upon his lips, Walter Devereux returned to his hotel. 


* * * 


Twelve months after the incident related a military 
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encampment stood upon the banks of one of Virginia’s 
largest rivers, with the marquee of a general in xs 
midst. Seated inside this was the commandey-in-chief 
of the Federal army, while standing before him was a 
young officer in artillery uniform, with the double- 
barred straps of a captain upon his shoulders. The 
latter was Harry Devereux—late lieutenant—just pro- 
moted for a dashing feat with his battery of light guns. 

He had entered the tent in obedience to a summons; 
and having saluted the commander-in-chief, stood wait- 
ing the word. The two were alone; the orderly who 
ushered in the young officer having retired. 

‘You are Captain Devereux?” said the general, 
putting aside the papers, with which he had been 
occupied. “Captain Harry Devereux of the —th Light 
Battery ?” : 

“Tam. You sent for me, general ?” 

“T have, Captain Devereux. There is reason to 
believe that a large reconnoitring party of the enemy is 
halted not far off in our front; and: it is necessary for 
me to be sure. It is of the utmost importance to 
ascertain its exact position, as also its strength. I want 
you to discover both, if you can. I’ve been told that 
you are well acquainted with the country around here. 
Is that so?” 

“ T was born and brought up in it, general.” « 

“That is my reason for employing you on this duty,” 
rejoined the general, “though some might think it a 
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reason for not doing so,” he added, with a significant 
smile. 

The young officer bowed, but without making other 
answer. Had the general known the sacrifices he had 
already sustained by fighting on the Northern side—a 
complete ostracism from friends, family, and home— 
he would have had no scruples about reposing confidence 
in him. 

Nor. had he; for, without asking further explanation, 
he proceeded: “ You will take twenty mounted men 
with you—your own artillerists will be best—and ride 
up the main road. Steal quietly out of camp, and feel 
your way with caution. Go as far as you can with 
safety, and have a care you don’t get captured by a 
picket or patrolling party of the enemy.” 

Captain Devereux smiled assuringly. 

“There won't be much danger of that, general,” le 
answered, “I may get killed, but not captured. In 
my case, death would be preferable to being made 
prisoner.” 

“T understand you, captain. No doubt you will act 
with due discretion. Get as near the enemy’s lines as 
possible; and, after you have finished your reconnats- 
sance, lose no time in reporting to me. Good night, 
and God speed you !” 

e % * * a 

In twenty minutes after Captain Devereux had 
parted from the commander-in-chief, he rode out through, 
the lines of the Federal encampment, twenty artillerists 
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equipped to act as light cavalry, filing “in twos,” 
behind him. . 

The sun had already sunk beyond the dark wall of | 
forest that skirted the horizon; while the moon, in mid 
heaven, was mirrored on the broad bosom of the 
Potomac. 

It was a night far from favourable for a reconnarssance, 
such as that Harry Devereux had been commanded to 
make, The clear moonlight would be to the advantage 
of a picket in ambush, and against a party making 
approach, And the moon coursing near the zenith 
flung her beams fair upon the road, along which the 
artillery officer had been directed to make the scouting 
excursion. It was a broad highway—one of the main 
routes running north and south through the State of 
Virginia. A little later, and the tall trees growing on 
each side would throw their shadows over it, making 
the passage more safe. 

After advancing nearly three miles along it, Captain 
Devereux saw the risk he was rufning. Should there 
prove to be a party of the enemy im front and at rest, 
they could not fail to have warning of his approach. 
The trampling of his horses would betray him. ) 

Thus apprehensive, the young officer halted lis little 
troop at a turning. He was reflecting whether he 
should not stay till the moon sank a little lower, when 
a sound, coming from the opposite side, interrupted his 
reflections. It was the tramp of horses’ hoofs, as of a 
troop going at a trot; and that they were armed men, 
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could be told by the clash of steel scabbards striking 
against the stirrups. 

« A patrol of rebel cavalry !” whispered the sergeant 
at his side. 

About this there could be no doubt. The direction 
from which they approached made the thing not: only 
probable, but certain. 

Halted upon higher ground, the artillery officer com- 
manded a view of the approaching horsemen. As near 
as he could tell they numbered about fifty sabres. 

Though with only twenty men at his back, Harry 
Devereux did not think of retreating. Instead of being 
surprised by a picket, he was himself the party im 
ambush ; and this advantage encouraged him to keep 
his ground. 

The Confederates came on without fear. Knowing 
themselves nearly three miles from the Federal camp, 
they had no expectation of encountering an enemy. 

They were only made aware of one when a horse 
neighed loudly in their front; the neigh being quickly 
followed by some half dozen others, and responded to 
by the horses they were riding. And then, before the 
shrill echoes had died away in the woods, they were 
taken up by sounds more indicative of deadly strife—by 
a volley from each side continued in straggling shots. 

Several Confederate saddles were emptied ; and the 
“ cavaliers” in grey were inclined to turn round and 
retreat; when one who appeared to he their leader, 
and whose actions proved him to have the right, 
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drawing his sabre, and standing up in the gt 
cried in a loud voice— 

*“Cowards! Would you dare to retreat? «I'll cut 
down the first that turns back on me. Don’t you hear. 
by their shots there’s not more than a dozen of them ? 
After me! let your cry be ‘Death to Yankee Aboli- 
teonists !’” 

“The same to traitors and rebels /” responded Deve- 
reux, as with sabre sloped and shining in the moonlight, 
he spurred boldly out into the road, followed by his 
artillerists. 

In ten seconds’ time the opposing parties were face 
to face; and after a rapid exchange of pistol-shots, 
came the clashing of sabres. 

It would have been an unequal contest—twenty 
against more than twice the number, and the com- 
batants on both sides equally brave. But the first 
volley from the artillerists, aimed with the advantage 
of an ambush, had thinned the ranks of the Con- 
federates, and otherwise disconcerted them. When 
the strife came hand to hand, they fought feebly, and 
under a foreboding of defeat. 

To this there was an exception—he who had pro- 
nounced the defiant speech, and led them on to the 
encounter. Mounted on a powerful horse, he had shot 
far in front of his followers, and was looking for the 
leader of the opposing troop—as if the latter alone 
were worthy of his steel. 

He had no difficulty in finding him; for Harry Deve- 
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reux, 88 if stirred by a similar instinct, was searching 
for him ! 

Soon ,their horses, spurred to the charge, dashed 
against one another; recoiled from the shock; and 
then at the second meeting, the sabres of the riders, 
striking together, commenced their deadly play. And 
while sparks flew from both blades, that mocked the 
pale shimmer of the moon, their followers closed along- 
side in strife equally earnest. 

The combatants, at first grouped together, soon spread 
into a wider circle, extending along the road and the 
broad waste that bordered: it. Each with his own 
antagonist having enough to do, the leaders were left 
to themselves. 

Between these it was in reality a duel; a duel with 
sabres, and on horseback! And with deathlike earnest- 
ness was it fought; cach so striving to kill the other 
that not a word was spoken between them. 

All at once came a pause in the combat. Captain 
Devereux, hitherto fighting with his face to the moon, 
and under a disadvantage, had spurred past his an- 
tagonist, and wheeling suddenly round, obtained the 
superior position. With his sabre drawn back for a 
stroke, he was about bringing it down on the shoulder 
of the Confederate officer, when his blow was stayed, 
as if hts arm had been suddenly stricken with palsy ! 

The moonlight shining full upon his adversary’s face 
told a terrible tale. He was fighting with his own brother! 
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“My God!” he gasped, ‘‘ Walter Devereux! Bro- 
ther, is it you?” a 

“Tt is Walter Devereux,” cried the Confederate 
officer, “ but not your brother ; nor the brother of any 
man who wears the Federal blue. Dismount and strip 
it off ; or I shall hack it from you with my sword!” 

“Oh, Walter, dear Walter! do not talk thus! I 
cannot do as you say—I will not! Send your blade 
through my breast—I cannot kill you /” 

“Cannot, cur! You could not if you tried. Walter 
Devereux was not born to be killed by a renegade to 
his country—least of all by a Yankee Abolitionist !” 

“I'm that same,” shouted a man on horseback, who 
had suddenly spurred out from among the trees; and 
simultaneously with his shout cam2 the report of a pistol. 

For a moment the combatants with their horses were 
shrouded in smoke. When it drifted away, the officer 
in grey uniform was seen lying lifeless in the road; 
his horse going in a scared gallop through the trees, 
along with a score of others that carried riders upon 
their backs. 

The fall of their leader had completed the panic of 
the Confederates; and those still in the saddle wheel- 
ing to the right about, went off in retreat. Besides a 
dozen or so killed, a like number remained prisoners to 
the reconnoitring party. ? 

Harry Devereux looked as if he, too, had received his 
death shot. Dropping down from his saddle, he 
staggered toward the spot where his brother’s body lay 
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and bent over it with a heart full of agony. He had no 
vieed examining it, to tell him it was a corpse. A streak 
of moonlight slanting through a break between the 
branches, fell upon glazed eyes, and teeth set in the 
stern expression of death ! 

The Union soldiers, at the command of their beloved 
captain, gave the last rites of burial to the body of his 
brother. As they followed him back to camp, with 
hearts full of sympathy for his suffering, they looked 


more like men returning from a defeat than a victory. 
* aie * * ¥% 


In the summer of 1866 the fashionable watering- 
place of Newport, though no longer the resort of so 
many rich Southerners, was crowded as of yore. The 
war had come to an end, and the weeping caused by 
it could not for ever endure. There was sorrow around 
many a desolate hearth, and in many a home for dear 
ones that were missing, tears still continued to flow. 
But the bereaved did not show themselves on the shores 
of Naraganset Bay, amidst the joy there abounding. 

There were no signs of sadness in that spot where 
Adeline Winthrop first appeared with Walter Devereux. 
In the same piazza where she had received the two 
brothers—one now dead—she might have been seen 
with the one who survived seated by her side. He 
was ne longer a simple lieutenant of artillery, but the 
commander of a division of the United States army. 

And she was no longer Adeline Winthrop, but the 
wife of “ General Devereux.” 


GHOST, OR GRIZZLY ? 
WHAT I SAW IN CROSSING THE ‘ROCKYs.” 


Ir is little more than a quarter of a century since the 
boundary between the British possessions in Western 
America, and that part of the United States territory 
known as Oregon, was adjusted by treaty. Many men 
still living, and yet not very old, may remember that 
the Oregon boundary question was a grand diplomatic 
difficulty, very near bringing on a war between the two 
kindred nations; which, however, was happily and 
pacifically settled on conditions satisfactory to both. 
Great Britain was contented with keeping Vancouver's 
Island, and the vast but cold tract of continental land 
lying east of it; while the country on both sides of 
the Columbia river, up to latitude 48°, was adjudged 
as part of the territory of the American Republic. 
Soon after the diplomatic difficulty had been arranged 
a tide of emigration set towards Oregon, chiefly from 
the western United States. First went the land 
speculators—as is usual—who bought up all the 
choicest tracts; and after them bond fide colonists, 
attracted by the glowing accounts which the speculat. 
ing pioneers had spread abroad, and thrust under their 
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eyes. In these, Oregon was described as a second 
Varadise, its fertility and fruitfulness painted as some- 
thing far’exceeding the famed gardens of the Hesperides. 
Thus much for its fields! Its forests were represented 
as equally prolific; not only abounding in the most 
varied and valuable kinds of timber, but also in game 
of every species that could tempt the amateur sports- 
man, or professional hunter. 

What more was wanted to make Oregon a desired 
land? No one stayed to ask the question. The un- 
successful farmer of the Western states—the hunter 
who found bear and deer becoming scarce in the 
Mississippi bottom—the restless adventurer who cannot 
be contented to stay long anywhere— all found it a 
congenial thing to turn their faces towards Oregon, Then 
commenced that migration to the farthest West, to the 
very shores of the Pacific Ocean; there originating, 
and since establishing, settlements that promise ere 
long to become an independent empire. 

A year or two later the golden placers of California 
added their attraction to this tide setting westward. 
The trappers, who had strayed into California, said it 
was a fair land. But land was not their lure. They 
had gone thither in pursuit of the beaver, whose skin 
was then worth almost its own weight in silver. They 
had no thought of the gold, over which they were daily 
treading, while in pursuit of the amphibious animal ; 
that they set their traps to capture it in streams, whose 
sands literally sparkled with the precious metal. It 
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was only after the enterprising Swiss colonist, Rutter, in 
digging a mill-race, discovered the glancing yellow grains 
commingled with the mud, that men, moving westward 
across the great plains—having started for Oregon— 
turned their faces to the south towards California. 

A good thing that gold discovery was for deer, 
buffalo, and beaver; good also for the “leviathan” of 
the Pacific. On hearing of it the hunter forsook the 
plains ; the trapper abandoned the mountain valleys, 
leaving his traps behind him; while the whalesman, 
cruising through the South Sea, turned his prow 
towards California—letting the cachalot spurt at will 
without fear of lance or harpoon. 

It was then that the tide of migration set towards 
the Pacifie shores in full stemless flood. Not only 
from the United States, but from all parts of the 
world, the new El Dorado attracted adventurous men ; 
determined on digging for gold, if need be, to the very 
bowels of the earth. Ships sailed round Cape Horn | 
coming from Europe or the North American main; 
others crossed the Pacific from India and China. Gold- 
seekers—men accustomed to the craft—flocked from 
the shores of Chili and Peru; others made their way. 
from Mexico; and still others (these last, perhaps in 
greatest number) started for California, across the plains. 

Across the plains! The reader may not clearly or 
fully comprehend what this means. He may have 
heard, or read, of the passage of the African Sahara by 
trading caravans, and of the hardships these have to 
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endure. Not any less were the difficulties, in those 
early days, experienced by the “waggon train” that had 
to cross the deserts lying between the banks of the 
Mississippi and the shores of the South Sea. It was a 
journey that took many months to accomplish—two 
thousand miles of it through an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, or inhabited only by hostile savages—in places a 
hundred miles’ stretch of travel without encountering 
a stream or drinkable water of any kind—waggons 
warped by the dry desiccating atmosphere, their wheels 
crazy and creaking—cattle footsore, and weak from 
feeding only upon the scant pasturage—men wearied 
with the apparently endless way—women and children 
struggling along, tired and fainting. Ah! many did 
faint and fall: sadder still, never rose again, but left 
their: bones, often only half buried, in the different 
crossing “trails” of the great American desert! 
Many do so still.* 

The usual mode adopted by those designing to make 
this difficult expedition, is fora number of neighbours 
to form an associated party, and take with them several 
large waggons, with horses, cattle, and such of their 
pénates as will bear transporting so far. This is 


* It is not yet a thing of the past. The railway, since established, 
Can only,serve for those who are rich. The poor farmer of the 
west, with his large family of children, cannot afford travelling by 
steam to his far-off new home. Hence the emigrant waggon still 
continues to roll across the plains, and through the defiles of the 
« Rockys,”’ 

-§ = E 
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denominated an “ emigrant train” or “caravan.” The 
latter ‘name, though coming from Asia and Africa, is of 
common application on the prairies of America. 

A regular organization is entered into; a chief, 
usually the man of largest property, or most influence 
amongst the emigrating party, being chosen for its 
conduct throughout the journey ; while a code of laws 
is mutually agreed upon, to which all must yield 
implicit obedience. At night the waggons are 
“ coralled,” that is, drawn up tongue and tail, so that 
the pole of the one laps on the hind wheel of that 
preceding it—the bodies of the twe vehicles forming 
an obtuse angle with one another. When all are thus 
arranged, an oblong or oval space is enclosed, of a size 
according to the number of waggons in the train. 
While passing through dangerous Indian territory, the 
“coral” forms a safe sleeping place, where tents may 
be pitched to accommodate those who have not sleeping 
room in the waggons. And when the “sign” shows 
Indians near, and with evident hostile intent, the stock 
—horses, mules, and cattle—is also brought within 
the inclosure. At other times these last, under a 
regularly detailed “horse guard,’ are permitted to 
browse outside upon the prairie pasture. 

The emigrant camp presents a life picture of a very 
interesting character, more especially in the héurs of 
evening, after the duties of the day have all been 
accomplished. Then pleasure takes the place of the 
toil, for that day ended; and the “coral” often exhibits 
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g scene of gaiety and mirth that might be compared to 
that of an English village green—not as now, but in 
the good old days, when there was a narrower line of 
demarcation between classes, and more general joy. 
This may still be met with among colonists crossing 
the plains to Oregon or California. These people, with 
their faces turned towards a new home, have long since 
ceased to think of the old one left behind ; or, at least, 
think of it with no regret. Most of them remember it 
only as a scene of cares and troubles—-perhaps of want 
or poverty—certainly some unhappy cause for their 
having abandoned it. Before them is a land of milk 
and honey; or, still better, of gold and silver. It is to 
them in truth a “promised land,” for the jobbers and 
speculators, often instrumentaP in inducing them to seek 
it, have promised all this. And as the Israelites of 
old, they look forward to it with eyes of pleasant 
anticipation ; with faces beaming brightly, and hearts 
beating joyfully. No wonder, then, when the camp is 
established for the night, and the fires send forth their 
cheerful blaze, that a fiddle will be heard striking up 
inside the “coral; ” while groups of young girls may 
be seen vis-d-vis with their partners; both having 
thrown aside the weariness cf the way to indulge in 
the Teypsichorean sport. Many a love-spark is kindled, 
and many a matrimonial match made up on the plains. 
And alas! not unfrequently—as in emigrant ships— 
the too trusting maiden finds, on the completion of the 
journeys that she has been cruelly deceived by a 
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travelling companion—some gay Lothario in a buck- 
skin hunting shirt. 

Besides the large well-appointed caravans, it is not 
uncommon for the journey across the American desert 
to be made by smaller associations, of two or three 
emigrants each with their families. This kind ‘of 
caravan usually starts from soine frontier settlement, 
where the population is sparse, and a larger number 
cannot conveniently be got together. 

Still of less frequency, though often actually occurring, 
a single individual may be seen making the great land 
voyage alone, or accompanied only by the members of 
his family! Sure he is to have started from the frontier 
of some far western state ; having packed wife, children, 
and chattels into the ordinary farm waggon, and fear- 
lessly launched self and all upon a journey of over two 
thousand miles—not a mile of the way known to him, 

Many such reckless adventurers—eccentric they 
might be called, though it would not be quite safe to 
call them so to their faces—have started from the 
western edge of the states of Arkansas and Missouri; 
and not only started, but reached their journey’s end 
in safety. Indeed they are, perhaps, less exposed to 
danger than some of the larger and more pretentious 
caravans, The red-skinned prairie pirates seem to 
respect such courageous travellers; partly from admi- 
ration of their courage; but as much, no doubt, from 
the fact of their carrying little or nothing to tempt the 


cupidity of the savages. _ : 
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Both Arkansas and Missouri have sent forth, and 
‘continue to send, adventurers of this reckless “kidney ;” 
though the country of ‘ Pike,” in the latter state, has 
obtained a particular celebrity. Those men bern and 
nurtured up upon the borders—in districts sparsely 
populated and almost townless—scarce know what a 
town is, much less a city. The sight of St. Louis, or 
any other large town, is to them as the sea to a man 
brought up a hundred miles inland. They only know 
of grand three-story houses forming streets and squares, 
by such fancies as may have shaped themselves from 
seeing their, representations in a pictorial newspaper ; 
while about most other matters relating to modern 
civilization they are quite as verdant as the redskins 
whose hunting-grounds they have taken possession of. 
In point of picturesqueness the change has been 
unfavourable, The savage, of bronze complexion, 
dressed in bleached and embroidered buckskin, carrying 
bow and spear, is but ill represented by the Pike county 
“ puke,” habited in a coarse coat of homespun, with its 
waist three inches above the small of his back, and sleeves 
nearly six too short for his long ape-like arms. And, 
then, how ill compares the slouch hat of felt or wool 
too often badly battered, with the coronet of painted 
plumes ; to say nothing of the white man’s coarse bull- 
eyed Boots alongside the pliant Indian moccasin—the 
latter in gracefulness of shape rivalling the classic 
cothurnos. 

Aside from civilized grace or savage picturesqueness, 
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the “Pike County” man has qualities that claim 
admiration. With an axe scarce two pounds in weights 
its shaft less than three fect in length, he will enter a 
pinewood forest, clear a quarter of an acre of ground, 
and set up on it a habitable and comfortable log cabin 
within three days’ time! And with a rifle nearly six 
feet long, he will “ bark” a squirrel on the top of the 
tallest tree around, killing the creature without making 
a scratch on its skin. Of this sort were many men, 
who, on the first tidings that came to Missouri about 
the gold placers of California, waited not for the 
forming of companies, but at once “hitched up” the 
old farm team ; and mounting their one saddled horse, 
started off alone, upon a journey which, in point of 
distance, equals the voyage of Columbus—in peril and 
hardship perhaps exceeding it. 

And still from western Arkansas and Missouri, pours 
the same stream of emigration, and similarly organized. 
Even at this hour, a traveller crossing the plains may 
come in sight of a single waggon, with only one or two 
men attending it—one of them on horseback, the other 
acting as teamster; a woman ortwo inside, shaded bya 
tattered canvas tilt, with half a dozen children’of different 
sizes and ages clustering around her; perhaps two or 
three more trotting along at the tail of the vehicle. 

Just such tableaux came under my eyes, asl was 
myself en ‘route to California: being one of a small 
party crossing the plains for.pleasure rather than 
profit. As is usual, we accompanied a band of 
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emigrants, who intenled colonization on the shores of 
the Pacific. Well mounted, I had ridden ahead of the 
train—a companion, horsed as handsomely as myself, 
being along with me. Our object was to study Nature 
where man was not near, but chiefly to enjoy the 
chase. We hoped to meet “bighorn,” or bear, before 
the caravan should come up to scare them. 

We had entered among the spurs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and were riding through one of their defiles, when 
instead of either sort of game, we saw slowly crawling 
before us a vehicle on four wheels—a waggon. It was 
one of the smallest and craziest kind, with a tattered 
calico “tilt’”"—every timber giving tongue, as it was 
jostled along the stony path. 

On riding up to it we found that it contained only a 
woman; who, with a child at the breast, was seated 
around a paraphernalia of what appeared the plenishing 
of a kitchen. 

A man, who might be her husband—but did not look 
as if he was—sat on a cross-piece in front, and drove 
the two scraggy steeds that were laboriously pulling the 
vehicle along. 

As neither she, nor he, took particular notice of us, 
we merely bowed to them in passing, and spurred on 
ahead ; not without wondering at the singular atelage 
with ite equally singular contents—an old, rickety, worn 
waggon crossing to California alone, with but a man, 
woman, and child! Certainly enough to excite our 
surprise, and court Conjecture. 
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We wore still speculating upon it, when a lateral 
ravine, that looked promising for bear or bighorn, caused 
us to deviate from the regular trail; which we fancied 
we might again get upon by a circuitous route. Our 
horses were fresh, and could stand the extra travel. 

Turning into the side gorge, we commenced ascend- 
ing. We rode silently, in hopes of getting a shot. 
The wild sheep sometimes come down into these gorges 
to browse, or driuk from the streamlet that usually 
trickles along their beds. While bounding up their 
steep sides a snap shot may be had at these animals 
to advantage. ‘ 

But our chief motive for leaving the trail was, that we 
knew two men from our own train—the regular guide and 
another—had ridden ahead to choose the place for next 
night’s camp. As they would be before us all the way, 
we need not hope to encounter any game upon the 
regularly-travelled track ; and for this reason we left it. 

Having ascended for a considerable distance, without 
seeing anything bigger than a jaybird among the bushes, 
we came out upon a projecting spur. From this we 
had a view of the defile through which the trail passes. 
But we saw also that a steepish cliff barred our further 
progress forward ; and that we would have to go back 
down the gorge in order to get once more upon the 
route of travel. 

A good deal chagrined by the double disappointment, 
we were about turning our horsey heads downward, 
when a noise reached us that seemed to come up out af 
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the defile. We pressed forward a pace or two; and, 
cfaning out our necks, looked over the edge of the cliff. 
Sure enough there was something below to account for 
the noise—a group evidently belonging to the waggon we 
had passed. The central figure was a man of the purest 
“Pike County” type, short-waisted, tight-sleeved, home- 
spun coat, dilapidated wool hat, and coarse heavy boots, 
with the trowsers tucked into them. He was riding a 
horse that in roughness of appearance quite corres- 
ponded to his own. The man was tall, long-bearded, 
with a pipe stuck between his tceth. Several feet in 
front protruded the barrel of a long rusty rifle ; while 
attached to the saddle behind, and lying across the 
horse’s hips, were a frying-pan, a coffee-pot, and several 
other domestic implements and utensils. A cur-dog, 
trotting by the horse’s side, formed a second figure in 
the group. But there were four others; and it was 
these chicfly claimed our attention, causing us to stare 
with astonished eyes. The four were all children—the 
oldest of which could not have been much over six 
years of age. Two of them—the youngest pair—were 
with the man upon horseback ; one held on his lap, the 
other seated upon the croup, and clasping on to his 
waist. The remaining pair, a boy and girl, had hold of 
the horse’s tail, as if endeavouring to drag the animal 
backwafd. It was a tableau of such a comical cha- 
racter—the more so being seen in such a remote place— 
that my companion and myself were upon the point of 
breaking out into a burst of laughter. We were only 
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restrained by the extreme ludicrousness of the thing ; 
which for some moments held us in mute surprise. *‘ 

Before we had recovered from it, a movement on the 
part of the man caused us to continue silent ; for it was 
one that indicated alarm. We saw him suddenly pull 
up his horse, grasping his gun, as if about to use it; 
while his eyes, looking straight ahead, seemed to 
interrogate the track in front of him. 

_“ Indians!” was our thought, as we also glanced 
along the defile. Soon we changed it, at sight of a 
huge quadruped standing between two rocks, its body 
filling up the intervening space. 

“A grizzly, by St. Hubert!” was the exclamation of 
my companion, both of us equally excited on seeing the 
famed monarch of the Rocky Mountains, and both alike 
vexed on perceiving that the animal was far beyond 
range of our guns: for to get within shooting distance 
of it we should have to ride nearly a mile. At that 
moment either of us would have given a clear hundred 
dollars to have been in the position of ‘‘ Pike County.” 
Perhaps, thought we, he would be but too willing to 
exchange with us. But no. Instead of turning tail 
and falling back upon the family waggon—as with his 
four helpless chicks around him we fancied he would 
have done—the tall, bearded individual showed not a 
sign of backing. His waggon was not yet in Sight, or 
near; and if it had been, beyond doubt, it would have 
made no difference. “In Massoura he had fit bar too 
often to be scared by a grizzly.” These were his words 
to us, on our making his acquaintance afterwards, 
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Placed as we then were, completely hors de combat, 
we® could do nothing but remain upon the cliff and 
watch him. This did we to our surprizse—I may say 
astonishment—for the affair that followed was a 
mystery neither of us could for the time com- 
prehend. 

Instead of retreating, the father of the four children, 
all four still sticking close to the horse, advanced 
towards the grim creature that barred his path, 
apparently defying him to come on. When within 
about fifty paces of the animal, he raised his long rifle, 
took sight, and fired at it. 

To our surprise the shot seemed to have no effect. 
The bullet certainly must have hit the bear, and in the 
head; for we saw a tuft of skin start up over the 
animal’s eye simultaneously with the crack, Still the 
bear stirred not from its place, nor made movement of 
any kind. 

Pike County appeared equally surprised with our- 
selves. We could hear an exclamation significant of 
this; while his look and attitude clearly showed 
astonishment. Only for a moment did he remain 
thus. Quickly reloading his gun he again took aim 
and fired; again with the like result. As before, we 
saw that his bullet had hit the bear; and, just as 
before, without causing the animal to stir! It made 
no, movement either of limb or body; nor from its 
jaws came any growl. 

More than ever were we puzzled, my companion and 
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myself. We were truly perplexed by an occurrence so 
incomprehensible. 

The Missourian seemed to share our perplexity ; for 
now we could hear growls from him—exclamations of 
bewilderment, slightly interlarded with oaths. It ended 
in his again reloading the long gun, and firing a third 
shot at the grizzly. This time he had dismounted, and 
stepped close up, within less than twenty paces of the 
animal. He could not now be mistaken about having 
hit it; he knew himself too good a shot for that; yet 
the result was the same. The bear still stood where 
he had first seen it, facing him fairly ; without falling, 
as it should have done, having three bullets in its 
brain ; without showing sign either of an intention to 
attack or retreat from him. 

This was too much even for us spectators at a safe 
distance; my companion and self were both in a 
quandary, a complete maze of mystery. So, too, ap- 
peared the singular individual in the defile below ; and 
now we could observe that he trembled and showed 
signs of retreating. He who did not fear to encounter 
anything mortal, whether man or animal, was awed by 
the gupernatural. The thing that stood between two 
rocks, as if jammed there, could not be of the earth. It 
was no bear, grizzly or otherwise, but a bogie, a creature 
of another world. 7 

The romantic mystery of the Rocky Mountains—the 
wild, weird tales carried thence by the superstitious 
trappers—had given to this region a singular and 
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solemn celebrity. Something of this was no doubt 
acting on the spirits of Pike County; for, after firing 
the third shot, he appeared as if about to retreat back 
upon his waggon. Then a sound broké the stillness of 
the air, causing a change in his design ; at once clearing 
up the mystery and dispelling the awe that had inspired 
him. It was a long, loud peal of laughter, two voices 
taking part in it ; while simultaneously stood out from 
behind a rock two men whom I and my companion 
recognised as the scouts who had gone in advance of 
our train. The whole thing was now perfectly ex- 
plained. They had encountered the bear, while riding 
through the defile, and succeeded in killing it. Having 
passed the Missourian on their way, they had resolved 
upon having a little fun at his expense, and, for this 
purpose, had propped up the dead grizzly to represent 
a living animal, hiding themselves behind a boulder of 
rock to enjoy their joke. 

So far they had succeeded to perfection—having it 
all their own way; and for a time the cliff resounded 
with their laughter, in which Pike County took no 
part. But when it came to taking off the skin of 
the dead bear—which the two who had killed it 
were proceeding to do—the pelt being worth a good 
many dollars—things took a sudden change; and so 
did the ‘countenances of the two jolly jokers, both 
assuming a serious air. The Missourian had rammed 
a fresh ball into his gun; while his waggon had 
meanwhile, rolled up, driven by a companion stalwart 
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as himself—to say nothing of the “ole gal” inside, 
who seemed tough as any of the trio, and in case of a 
skrimmage would no doubt prove an equally ugly 
customer. 

As they who had killed the bear took out their 
knives to skin it, they were something more than 
surprised at seeing a brace of rifle-barrels levelled 
upon them—one enemy each—while the voice of the 
man they had made sport of in firm, stern tone, 
sounded in their ears, saying, | 

“No yer don’t! The skin o’ that bar beelongs to 
me. -Eyther o’ ye tech it at yur peryl!” 

The old woman had by this time dropped out of the 
waggon; and, wielding a wood axe, stood close behind 
her husband. 

My companion and I, from the summit of the cliff, 
had a full view of this singular encounter. We could 
not only see every movement made, but hear every 
word spoken; and I now remember it as one of the 
strangest scenes I have witnessed in the Far West. 

We took no side in the affair, either for one party or 
the other. The spirit of partisanship might have 
inclined us to give assistance to our caravan comrades ; 
but the spirit of fair play prompted to standing neutral. 
We did not even discover ourselves as spectators, so 
that neither of the contesting parties knew of our. being 
near. 

The affair ended in the guide and his companion 
giving in; and going off to attend to thetr properly 
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appointed duties. Had they not done so, in all pro- 
bability neither would ever have passed through that 
defile, but both laid their bones on the spot where they 
had slain the grizzly. 

As soon as we saw the point settled, my companion 
and I returned down the gorge, and having got back 
upon the trail, rode along it toward the scene of the 
encounter, 

As we came up with Pike County and his squad, we 
saw that the bear was already stripped of its skin. 
More than this: huge griskins of its flesh were spitted 
over a recently kindled fire; around which was the 
quartette of little Pikes, regarding the roast with 
glances of hungry concupiscence. 

We did not say a word about what we had seen— 
preferring to study these strange people at an ad- 
vantage. We expected to hear a tale of boasting and 
bravado; either about the slaying of a grizzly bear, or 
the truth of what had actually occurred. 

We were told neither one nor other. Pike simply 
said as we passed him, 

“A bar, I’ve shot hyar. Ef ye like stay a bit, ye 
kin hev a griskin. Darned fine skin, ain’t it? Make 
my ole ooman kumfortable kiver the balance o’ the way 
to Californy.” 


THE SPECTRE AT THE GATE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN TABLE-LAND. 


a 


CHAPTER I. 
AFTER TIE STIRRUP CUP. 


“ WELL, Sefior Captain, if you are determined on a visit 
to the Cerro Encantado, 1 shall be happy to furnish you 
with a guide. Sorry I can’t go myself; but, as you 
know, my people are preparing for the fiesta of La 
Natividad, and our worthy Padre there would deem me 
a defaulter to the faith if I did not stay at home to 
superintend the preparations.” 

The speaker was Don Dyonisio Almonte, owner of a 
hacienda de ganados in the State of Coahauil, Mexico ; 
the words being meant for myself, an officer of Mounted 
Rifles, U.S.A., serving with my detachment in South- 
Western Texas. I had made Don Dyonisio’s acquaint- 
ance several months before, and, having shown him some 
slight civilities when once or twice he had presented 
himself at our cantonment on the Texas side of the 

2io Grande, was now receiving a tenfold return for 
them at his house in Coahuila, 

It so chanced, that he was one of those Mexicans 
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disparagingly spoken of by their countrymen as “ Ayan- 
keeado,” therefore, rather courted intercourse with our 
officers than shunned it. The result, so far as concerned 
myself, was the establishment of a warm friendship 
between us, and I was now paying a promised visit to 
him during the week of La Natividad (Christmas), for 
which I had obtained leave of absence from my 
military duties. As his hactenda, called “Las Cruces,” 
was some fifty miles from our fort, most of the way 
through Mexican territory, I had, of course, left my 
uniform behind me, and presented myself at his gates 
with only a single travelling companion—my soldier- 
servant. 

A grazing estate on an extensive scale was Las Cruces, 
the dwelling itself, or “casa grande,” more resembling a 
baronial residence of medizeval. times than the head- 
quarters of any mere modern pastoral establishment, 
A massive quadrangular structure of but one story 
covering a large extent of ground, semi-Mexican in its 
style of architecture, with a double door entrance in front, 
leading to an inner court, the patio, from which a solid 
stone stairway gave ascent to the flat parapeted roof— 
the azotea. In rear were other courts and corrals, 
chiefly for the folding of cattle; while further back at 
several hundred yards distance, stood a collection of 
ranchitas, or huts, the homes of the peons, vaqueros, 
and others employed upon the estate. Attached to 
the main building was a capilla, or chapel, surmounted 
by belfry and dome; for, like the barons of bygone 
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ages, Don Dyonisio kept a chaplain to administer 
to the spiritual wants of his family and retainers ; 
the same he had alluded to as the “worthy padre,” in 
making his excuses to me, 

It was the second day, or rather night, after my 
arrival at Las Cruces, and we were seated around the 
dinner-table smoking and wine-drinking; our host’s 
daughter, the only lady of the house, having withdrawn. 
There were five of us—Don Dyonisio himself; the afore- 
said chaplain ; a young Mexican gentleman, by name 
Giberto Navarro, son of a neighbouring haciendado, 
whose lands lay contiguous to those of Las Cruces; 
and the mayor-domo of the estate, who being a distant 
relative of its proprietor, was admitted to familiar inter- 
course ; in short, lived on a footing of equality with 
the other members of the family. 

I may here observe that the mayor-domo of a 
Mexican country house is a very ditferent sort of indi- 
vidual from the major-domo, or steward, of a European 
household. Instead of a staid, sober, and ofttimes 
pompous personage, dressed in a black cutaway coat 
and smallclothes, he of Mexico is in most cases a man 
of stalwart frame and imposing mien, youthful, or rarely 
over middle age, and vigorous ; wearing the picturesque 
costume of the country, booted, spurred, able to ride 
and tame the wildest colt, carrying a long’ straight 
blade, the macheté, ever handy on his hip, which he 
will draw and use against an adversary with almost as 
little provocation as he would his whip on the flanks of 
a mustang that has fretted him. | 
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Answering well to this description was he who filled 
the office of mayor-domo at Las Cruces—by name 
Manuel Quiroja. A man of some thirty years of age, 
tall, dark-complexioned, spare of frame and sinewy, his 
face not at all ill-favoured, but for a certain cast or 
squint in the eyes, which seemed to indicate a moral 
obliquity in correspondence. 

The Cerro Encantado (“Enchanted Hill”), which 
had become the subject of our discourse, is a singular 
eminence, standing solitary upon one of the great Jlanos 
of Coahuila, some twenty miles south-westward from 
Las Cruces. All around it appears a facade of cliff 
towards the plain, which, when the sun is shining upon 
it, reflects his rays in a thousand sparkling scintillations, 
as though it were studded with bits of broken glass, I 
had examined the famed Phantom Hill of Western 
Texas ; and, curious to know whether this of Coahuila 
was of like geological character, had apprised Don 
Dyonisio of my desire to pay a visit to it. Hence the 
remarks made by him. In rejoinder, I but repeated 
my determination, with as much emphasis as was con- 
sistent with courtesy. The priest curled his thin lips 
in a, semi-benignant, semi-incredulous smile, as though 
scarce believing in the sincerity of his patron’s excuses. 
Don Giberto said nothing ; the thoughts of that young 
gentleman, as I could plainly see, dwelling on 
something very different from the Cerro Encantado—a 
lady, who, but the moment before, had been enchanting 
him, as she sat his vis-a-vis at the dinner-table, 
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At this I could not wonder. Lovelier girl than 
Beatriz Almonte, eye never looked upon. Scarcely turned 
sixteen, in Mexico’s precocious clime she was a full- 
grown and fully-developed woman, possessing charms to 
captivate the coldest heart. Her beauty was purely of 
the Southern Spanish type, with hair of raven hue, her 
complexion tinted with that warm, rich golden brown 
oft observed, and so becoming, in the daughters of 
Andalusia : in short, a face and features such as Murillo 
would have delighted to commit to canvas, 

That she was admired by at least one other than Don 
Giberto Navarro I had already made observation. 
Several times since my arrival at Las Cruces I had 
noticed the mayor-domo regarding her with glances 
which could have but one interpretation—glances 
given when he supposed no one was observing them ; 
but not the less telling him to be passionately, madly in 
love with her ; a passion, moreover, in which jealousy 
was playing a conspicuous part. 

That young Navarro was the object of this last need 
scarce be said. It was evident to anyone witness to 
the behaviour of the two men towards one another. 
Few words passed between them, and these in the 
stiffest restraint of courtesy. But once during dinner, 
when the eyes of the girl met those of Don Giberto, and 
-alook of secret intelligence seemed to pass bétween 
them, [ noticed Quiroja’s brow clouding black as night, 
while his ‘fingers closed firmer upon the knife with _ 
which he was eating, as though for but a little further 
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provocation he would plunge it into the heart of him 
‘So favoured. 

Well acquainted with Mexican character, I thought 
nothing strange of all this. Nor, on Don Giberto 
telling his host that next day he intended journeying 
to a place called San Geronimo, at some distance off, 
did it seem strange that the sallow features of the 
mayor-domo were for a moment lit up with a smile of 
satisfaction. Only natural for him to feel this at being 
rid, even for the shortest time, of such a rival. But 
what did appear odd to ine was, that, on declaring my 
intention to visit the Cerro Encantado on the following 
day, Quiroja should make an attempt to dissuade me, 
representing danger on the route from roving Indians! 
Why this man, a stranger, and for whom [ had neither 
felt congeniality nor shown it—why should he of all 
others be solicitous about my safety? IL was puzzled 
to make out his motive; and for that night failed in 
doing so, though I learnt it later on. 


It was still an early hour when our party in the sala 
de comer broke up. The Mexicans do not sit long over 
their after-dinner wine, and, with a stirrup-cup given to 
Don Giberto, who, of course, intended going home to his 
own heuse, a move was made for our respective sleeping- 
chambers. As I passed along the corridor towards that 
which had been assigned me, I observed him in the act 
of thrusting his head through a scarlet manga and 
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otherwise preparing himself for the saddle. Just then 
I heard the swish of a silken skirt, and, looking, saw a 
lady, whom, despite the dim light, I recognised as Dofia 
Beatriz. It could be no other. Gliding gently along, 
evidently desirous to shun observation by keeping in 
the shadow of the portals, she brushed close past Don 
Giberto, now bent down buckling on his spurs. When 
opposite to him she leant over a little, and said, sotto 
voce: 

‘¢J shall be on the azotea, south side. Ride round 
that way.” 

Though the words were spoken scarce louder than a 
whisper, I distinctly heard them, the sound borne afar 
along the silent gallery. <A clandestine communication, 
but no business of mine; and I continued on to my 
sleeping apartinent. 


CHALPTER IT. 
“TA TUYA!” 


AFTER dismissing my servant with directions to have 
my horse ready for the road by early daybreak, I sat 
down by the window and litacigar. The night was 
not a, dark one, for there was a moon struggling among 
clouds which intermittently showed itself. In front of 
the window, however, grew a large tree, a magnolia, 
whose umbrageous branches overshadowed the ground 
for a grang@®space around it. On one of its topmost 
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twigs a czenzontle (the Mexican nightingale) had 
Perched, and was filling the air with ils matchless 
melody. As I sat listening to the sweet strain, puffing 
the smoke of my cigar through the unglazed sash till it 
curled up among the glabrous leaves of the great laurel, 
all at once the bird ceased its song. Jinding so abruptly, 
I craned my head outward to ascertain the cause. This 
I discovered by hearing the hoof-stroke of a horse, at 
the same instant seeing a horseman, who had just 
reined up under the wall, some five or six paces from 
my window. It did not need much moonlight to tell 
he had a red manga on his shoulders, and that he 
was the same I had late seen buckling on spurs. His 
head was inclined backward, his face turned to the 
house and upward, as though he were looking for some 
one to appear above. That some one he must have 
seen very soon, for almost on the instant sounds sweeter 
than the song of the czenzontle reached my ear—love 
words from the lips of Beatriz Almonte. They were 
few and hurriedly spoken, as though the speaker was 
in fear of being overheard by some one behind. The 
first were in the form of an interrogatory, ‘Are you 
there, Giberto?” which had for immediate response, 
“ Si, st, quertda !” 

Then succeeded a short interval of silence, as when 
some tonfession is about to be made by a penitent, 
more bashful than reluctant. 

“You promised me an answer this night?” con- 
tinued the young man in a tone of reminder, 
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“ And I keep my promise,” came the response from 

above. “There! ’’ 
' I could see the horseman throw out his hands to 
catch something she had flung down to him. There 
was light enough to tell me it could not be a letter, 
but something of darkish hue. What it was I might 
never have known, but for the words which escaped 
him as he caught the falling object. 

“Ta tuya/” he exclaimed, raising it to his lips, 
and rapturously kissing it. “Can I believe this, 
Beatriz? You consent to be mine?” 

** Yours, Giberto! yours for ever! ” 

I knew what he held in his hands was a sprig of 
cedar, that species by the Mexicans called tuya, and 
regarded by lovers as a symbol and pledge of their 
plighted troth. 

In rejoinder the young man poured forth his grati- 
tude in words of wildest passion. To which succeeded 
another interval of silence, broken by Beatriz, this time 
speaking in a tone of dissuasion. 

‘“ But, Giberto ; why are you going to San Geronimo ? 
*Tis a dangerous road to travel. I’ve heard father say 
it’s often infested by the Indios bravos. Oh! I have 
fears, and shall be so anxious about you! ”’ 

Never fear, guerida ! Trust me to take care of 
myself. On the back of my brave Marco”—lre drew 
his hand caressingly along the curved neck of his 
horse—“ there’s not an Indian in Coahuila could come 
within miles of me. 
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“But,” rejoined the girl, still unsatisfied, “you 
know, the day after to-morrow is Natividad, and father 
intends giving a grand entertainment in honour of 
our stranger guest, the Americano. If you’re not at it, 
I shall have no pleasure. Nay, I should feel very 
lonely.” 

“Por cierto/ Ill be atit, if I have to travel all 
the night. Dut there will be no need. It’s only a 
matter of thirty leagues to San Geronimo, and Marco 
can do that in a single day, if I wish him. I shall 
start betimes in the morning, and get back the follow- 
ing day by noon at latest. Have no fear of my missing 
the fiesta. But I must go, querida. It is my father’s 
wish, and upon business of the utmost importance.” 

The young girl said something in response, but I did 
not catch what it was. For at that instant another 
sound, coming from a different quarter, attracted my 
attention, and, turning my eyes that way, I saw what 
for the time completely absorbed it. The sound was a 
footstep, soft and stealthy as the tread of a moccasin, 
while the sight was the figure of a man, dimly out- 
lined against the sombre grey of the wall. Though 
not more than twenty feet from where my chin rested 
on the window sill, I could not have made him out 
but for the sparkle of some cocuyos that were flitting 
about wader the shadow of the magnolia. Aided by 
their gleam, I could see that he was standing in 
crouched attitude, and just then one of the fireflies 
hovering for an instant in front of his face showed it to 
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be that of Don Manuel Quiroja! His features wore an 

expression almost demoniac, their swarthy, sallow hue 
seeming ghastly in the phosphoric light, which was 
also reflected from a long steel blade held in his right 
hand. I saw it was his macheté, which he had just 
drawn from its scabbard, and was holding hard 
clutched, as though he meant to make immediate nse 
of it. There could be no mistaking his intent, nor for 
whom he intended it. Don Giberto Navarro was in 
danger of death from the hand of an assassin ! 

My first impulse was to spring out of the window, 
and so frustrate the murderous design. But a glance 
at the iron bars told me I was encaged. I would shout 
then, and warn the young Mexican of his danger. 
But before I could utter word, the trampling of his 
horse told me he was moving off; then I heard a 
““ Buenos noches/” responded to by another from 
above, and followed by a fervid “Va con Dios!” 
when the hoof-stroke quickened to a gallop, and I 
knew he had got safe away. 

The foiled assassin took several steps forward, pass- 
ing my window, when he again stopped still under the 
shadow of the wall. His back was now towards me, 
but I could see that his face was turned upward. 
Pressing my brow against the re7a bars, I was able to 
command a view of the azotca, on a wing which pro- 
jected from the main building. The moon was now 
-unclouded, and by her light I could make out the 
upper part of a woman’s figure—a magnificent terso-— 
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outlined in dark silhouette against the clearer sky. 
Sh was standing behind the parapet, her hands rested 
upon the copestone, her eyes following the horseman, 
whose form, gradually growing indistinct, at length 
disappeared over the distant plain. He below all the 
while had watched her intently, and, no doubt, with 
feelings of direst bitterness. I expected he would now 
step out into the light and speak reproaches to her. 
He did not. Instead, he kept his place within the 
shadow, silent and cowering, till she had retired from 
the azotea, no doubt having descended to her sleeping 
chamber. Then, sheathing his machet¢, he turned and 
strode back past my window, muttering maledictions, 
and looking as tragical a ruffian as ever trod stage. 
* ¥ + # ¥e 

Betaking myself to bed, I lay considering what, 
under the circumstances, had best be done. Should 
I make known to Don Dyonisio what I had seen and 
heard? Of course not that night, since there was 
no necessity ; but in the morning, Even then it 
would be a delicate matter to broach to the ganadero. 
The culprit was his kinsman; and the revelation I 
should have to make must expose the pretty doings 
of his daughter; which she, at least, might not like. 
No more her lover. So from all sides I might get 
scant thanks for my intermeddling. Besides, after all, 
what proof had I that the man meant murder? For 
myself, I felt convinced of his intention to assassinate 
-Giberto Navarro, had the latter not opportunely 
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ridden off. But if charged with it he could easily 
offer some colourable explanation of his strange ‘be- 
haviour—in all likelihood laugh it away. And after- 
wards look out for an early opportunity to assassinate 
me! No fear of this, however, should hinder me from 
doing what was clearly my duty. Besides, I had taken 
a liking for the young Mexican—a handsome, dashing 
fellow, and a gentleman to boot. Therefore I was 
determined that he at least should have warning 
against a danger, too likely to occuragain. So resolv- 
ing, I fell asleep. 


CHAPTER IIL 
A TIGER HUNT. 


In obedience to orders, my servant aroused me by 
early sunrise, saying that breakfast was spread for me 
in the Sala de comer, and my horse was under saddle. 
He brought me Don Dyonisio’s compliments, to say he 
had already gone abroad upon some affair of business, 
but that the guide he had promised would be in waiting 
for me at the front gate. 

As the light morning meal of Mexico, the desayuna, 
consists simply of a cup of chocolate and some sort of 
cake, while the more substantial one is not eaten till 
near midday, I did not look for Dofia Beatriz to be 
at the breakfast table. She was not there, nor any one 
else. Luckily so; since just then 1 should have felt 
in rather an odd frame of mind to meet the only other 
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member of the family, the major-domo. I was told 
thet he too had gone out at an early hour, no one 
knew whither. 

Soon as finishing breakfast I prepared to set out. 
I found my horse in the inner courtyard, where there 
was stabling for the caballos de luxo. Mounting, I rode 
forth, to see just outside the front entrance, a man 
who was also on horseback, dressed in the picturesque 
apparel of a Mexican rancherov, with all its clinking 
accoutrements. He was the guide in waiting, as pro- 
mised. It took me somewhat by surprise when, 
spurring his horse forward to meet me, he said: 

“ At your service, Capt'n. I’m the individooal who's 
to conduck ye to the Chanted Hill.” 

“A fellow-countryman?’’ I rejoined, interroga- 
tively. 

** All o’ thet, Capt'n. Allo’ thet air Joe Greenleaf.” 

“Joe Greenleaf!’ I echoed, recognising the name of 
a noted plainsman. “ Are you indeed he ?” 

“T aint nobody else—neyther better nor worse.’ 

‘* Better I don’t want; and I’m delighted to have 
a guide so good. I’ve heard of your skill, Mr. Green- 
leaf,” 

“Oh, ’taint neery much, Cap; nothin’ to brag about. 
And jest now ’twont likely be called for, takin’ ye only 
so far as the Chanted Hill. That kewrious eminence 
air amost in sight—would be, but for a clanjamfrey o’ 
rocky ridges that runs twisted like atween. Our road 
goes windin’ among ’em,” 
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‘* Well, at all events, I’m fortunate in having your 
company, being a countryman. I expected my guide 
would be--——”’ 

“A greaser!’’ he interrupted, with a laugh and a 
sneer at the native article, as indicated by the name he 
gave it. 

“ Just so,” I said, affirmatively, “and I am agree- 
ably disappointed. But how come you to be here in 
Coahuila ?” 

The plainsman told me his story,as we rode on. He 
had been at one of our frontier forts, where Don 
Dyonisio had chanced to meet him, and the ‘‘Ganadero 
Ayankeeado,” hearing of his great reputation as a 
hunter, had engaged him to act in this capacity on his 
estate. The country around Las Cruces had become 
terribly infested with tigres (jaguars) and leones 
(congars) that made devastation among the young 
stock, and Greenleaf had a contract for destroying 
them—in short, he was the tzg7e7o of the establishment. 
Interested in this bit of autobiography, with much 
he told me besides, the time seemed as nothing till we 
entered among what he had called a “clanjamfrey o’ 
rocky ridges.’ Well had he described them; a chaos 
of confused eminences rising abruptly from the plain, 
some conical, others elongated, and lapping at their 
bases, so that a path through them was oily prac- 
ticable by turning to every point of the compass. By 
the lumps of lava here and there strewing it, I could 
see that these hills were of volcanic origin; in truth, 
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many of them beiny extinct craters, their sides thinly 
cofered with a crystaline vegetation, which but added 
to their aspect of desolation. 

_ In the traverse of this forbidding tract I felt how 
much a guide was needed. The hard, dry soil, thickly 
strewn with pumice chips and scorie, showed no signs 
of road or trail, and a traveller ignorant of the route 
and its topography might ride round and round among 
the hills, at lengih to become confused, get lost, and 
miserably perish. ‘For if hunger did not kill him, or 
his horse, thirst would—there being no water in the 
midst of that Plutonic maze. 

After nearly an hour spent in threading it, we saw 
daylight on the other side ; Greenleaf exclaiming : 

“ Yonder’s the thing we’re in sarch for !” 

I looked in the direction he pointed out, though 
there was no need for his pointing. A wide plain was 
before us, stretching east and west for at least twenty 
miles, and north and south a still greater distance. 
Near its eastern edge rose an isolated hill, of the kind 
known to Mexicans as a mesu, table-topped, and on all 
sides precipitous. The sun had passed meridian, and his 
rays fell slantingly against the cliff which was towards 
us, reflecting back the sparkle I had heard spoken of. 
That could be no other than the Cerro Encantado. 

We were about to strike out for it, when Greenleaf, 
glancing to the ground in front of our horses’ feet, 
gave out an exclamation of‘surprise, following it up 
with the rgmarks : 
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“Hoss tracks! An’ fresh at that! Who's: been 
hyar, Id like to know 2?” 

I saw that his eyes were bent upon a spit of drift 
sand, in which the hoof-prints of a horse were plainly 
visible. 

‘Would this be the way to San Geronimo?” I 
asked, recalling the conversation of the preceding night. 

“Sartin it air—so fur,” he responded. “The Geero- 
nimy trail goes straight ’crosst the plain, whilst ours 
turns left, long the east side, as ye see. Whosomever 
rud the critter as made them futmarks must a been 
boun’ for that ere bit o a town—pveblita, as the 
greasers call it. But who mout the man be? I can’t 
think o’ anybody as hez goed from Las Cruces,” 

“Tcan. Not from Las Cruces, but from near by— 
Don Giberto Navarro. He said, last night, he had an 
errand to San Geronimo, and would set out upon it 
early this morning.” 

“Him it must be, then, I kalklate. ’An yit that 
don’t look like the track o’ young Navarro’s critter, 
Me an’ him ha’ been out huntin’ thegither many’s 
the time, an’ I know all about his anymal. Splen- 
dacious quadrooped that be. Thar ain’t a nail in its 
shoes Joe Greenleaf kedu’t easy eyedentify. Afore 
goin’ furrer, Cap, we mout as well make sure, if these 
hoofmarks be hisn.” ° 

Saying which, he slipped down from his saddle, 
and, stooping over the tracks, commenced their ex- 
amination. ‘ 
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It ended on the instant, as told by his rising erect 
ufd exclaiminy, 

‘“No; ’twan’t Navarro’s horse; but another, whose 
utprints I’m ayqually well acquainted wi. Him 
vho rud acrosst that sand-spit air Don Manuel 
Juiroja, the mayor-domo o’ Las Cruces. Id like to 
now what the old scratch hez brought him out hyar, 
n’ whar he hev been goin’. He must a started early, 
00—afore we, Capt'n.” 

A suspicion flashed across my mind, but so vague 
S cause, so incredible, that I did not for au instant 
utertain, much less communicate it to the guide. And 
1 this uncertainty we rode on to the Cerro Encantado. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ENCHANTED HILM. 


s expected, T found the singular eminence to be 
mass of stratified rock, in which gypsum predomi- 
ued in that laminated form called selenite, the beds 
which from their freshly-fractured edges vave back 
e sun’s rays with the lustre of diamonds. But there 
as no gold there, either in dust, grains, or nuggets ; 
d possibly had I known this I shouid never have 
2n theeCerro Encantado of Coahuila. For, I may 
well confess, that the hope of discovering a veta of 
2 precious metal had much to do with my desire 
visit it, 
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The hill on every side offered a steep face towards 
the surrounding plain, the narrow ledges of ‘he 
stratified rock here and there supporting plants of 
the cactus family, with zamias, cycas, arborescent 
yuccas, and others of those singular vegetable forms 
characteristic of the country. It could not have been 
climbed by a man on foot, much less on horseback, 
but for a grand “gulch,” which cleft it nearly to its 
centre; this due to water erosion, when the heavy 
tropical rains, shed on its broad, tablelike summit, 
descended in a torrent down its sides. Up the rocky 
bed of this ravine, now dry, an ascent was practicable 
even for horses. Greenleaf lad himself once made it; 
and, though disappointed in my gold ‘ prospecting,” I 
was yet desirous to make a more complete survey of 
this curious geological formation. Moreover, I could 
see that the summit was overgrown with a thicket of 
evergreen trees—stunted pines or junipers, they 
appeared—and by exploring this J had hopes of reap- 
ing a rich harvest in the field of natural history. 

Up the boulder-strewn bed of the ravine we rode, 
or rather clambered, for the ascent proved anything 
but easy. However, we succeeded in reaching the 
summit, where I was well rewarded for the toil under- 
taken. It was a perfect plane of several hundred yards 
in length, with a like breadth, the trees gro-ving over 
it proving to be of different sorts, but chiefly dwarf 
cedars (guniperus) with fan-palms (chamerops), and 
arhorescent yuccas intermingled, Fitting about among 
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them I observed birds of species I had not met with 
before; one of a very remarkable character, a wood- 
pecker, which builds its nest in the tall hollow flower- 
stalks of the wild maguey plant (agave americana). 

I had become so interested in this ornithological 
investigation that I determined to remain all night 
upon the hill, Thanks to Don Dyonisio’s thoughtful- 
ness, Greenleaf had brought with him a well-stocked 
haversack ; and for our horses there was sufficient 
herbage among the trees. They had drank their fill 
from a little pond at the lower end of the gulch, and 
should they need watering again we could slash the 
spines from one of the huge melocactus plants scen 
around, and Jet them quench their thirst upon that. 

_ Having rambled about, gun in hand, and obtained 
specimens of the various birds—tame as barndoor fowls 
from non-suspicion of such dangerous intruders—we 
selected a spot for our night’s bivouac, and commenced 
kindling a fire. It was near the brow of the cliff facing 
towards the great llano, of which we had a full view— 
north, south, and west. Along its western edve ex- 
tended a dark, ragged range of mountains, a sierra, 
which I knew to be one of the bounding ridges of the 
famous Bolson de Mapimi, a singular valley of the 
cul-de-sac character, almost unknown to the modern 
Mexicans, and never entered by them unless under the 
protection of a strong military escort. For it is the 
home, or roving-ground, of certain bands of Indios 
bravos ; chief among these the Lipanos, hostile to the 
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Mexican people, though long on friendly terms with 
those of Texas. a 

While conversing about these savages, with whose 
habits Greenleaf was familiar, an object upon the plain 
below attracted our attention, soon firmly fixing it. 
Seen afar off, as it was, and with a casual glance, it 
appeared only a blotch of bright red, conspicuous 
against the green grassy turf. But, regarded more 
attentively, there could be seen a longer list of black 
underneath it, moving withal, and therefore hkely 
something that lived and breathed. Which it proved 
to be, when my field-glass was brought to bear upon 
it—a man on horseback, with a scarlet cloak over his 
shoulders. 

“Don Giberto Navarro!” I exclanned on the 
instant. 

Greenleaf, after looking through the glass, made 
similar affirmation. 

“ Him it air,’ pursued the guide, with the binocular 
still to his eyes. “True, he aint the only one as wears 
ared manga; but I ked tell the step uv’ that hoss ’mong 
ten thousand. Thar aint no finer anymal in all 
Quawheely. Young Navarro it air, for sartin, on the 
way to San Geeronomy—since you say he intended 
going thar.” 

“ Rather odd, his being so late,” ] carelessly observed, 
It had got to be near sundown. ‘‘I heard him say he 
would start early, so as to be back for the festivities at 
Las Cruces.” 
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“He'll be back in time for them, never you fear, 
Cap. *Taint like he’d leave that beauty, Miss Beatriss 
—she’s his sweetheart, you know—to be dancin’ wi’ a 
lot o’ fellers and hisself not on the floor. He'll be at 
Las Cruces afore Chrismass air all spent, take my 
affidavy on that.” 

‘But can he? Memember it’s to-morrow, and he 
has still a good distance to go before reaching San 
Geronimo, Thirty miles further on, isn’t it?” 

‘True it ar; butthat’s nothin’ to sech a hoss as hisn, 
Thet anymal kin easy do his sixty mile a day. I’ve 
knowd him do more. See how he’s streakin it now!” 

I again took the glass, and bent it on the distant 
horseman, who, seen by the naked eye, looked, horse 
and all, but little bigger than a lady bug, The animal, 
moving slowly since first sighted, was now going at full 
gallop, apparently making for a clump of trecs that 
stood nearly central in the plain, 

“The Geeronimy trail goes right through that island 
o timmer,” remarked Greenleaf, indicating the grove. 
‘“‘Thar’s a spring o’ water inside o’t. That’s why the 
trees grow thar; an’ a creek runs out, as ye kin see, by 
that fringe o’ willow, an’ cotton-wood further on, Ha! 
What's that, I wonder 2?” 

While he was speaking the scarlet-cloaked horseman 
had ridden into the grove, which, being of evergreens, 
at once concealed him from our sight. -It was not this, 
however, whieh had elicited my companion’s exclama- 
tion of surprise, but something whitish seen ascending 
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from among the trees—to all appearance a puff of 
smoke. It was almost instantly succeeded by another,. 
and soon after a third, the three at some distance apart 
from one another. I should have pronounced them 
shots, but that we heard no reports. Still, I knew, as 
did my guide, that in the rarefied atmosphere of this 
high-lying region—several thousand feet above sea 
level—the crack of an ordinary gun would scarce be 
audible at such a distance. 

While we were still speculating on the strange 
appearance—the bluish film, which I was now certain 
to be smoke, vet clinging around the tops of the trees 
—something black shot out from the edge of the copse, 
and went away over the grassy plain, like a crow or 
raven upon the wing. Getting my glass upon it, I saw 
it was not a bird, but a horse, saddled, and with bridle 
trailing ; but no rider on his back ! 

Greenleaf, whose sight was of the keenest, had made 
out much of this with the naked eye, and spoke first. 

‘‘They war shots, Capt’n; an’ one o’ em hez laid 
Navarro low. Poor young feller! I pity him. But 
who, in ole Nick’s name, can a’ done it? I’d say 
Injuns, but thet aint theer way. Still, some o’ ’em’s 
got to usin’ firearms, specially these Leepans; an’ it 
mout be them. Must; who else ked it be?” ' 

I had my thoughts about “who else;” but, as before, 
I kept them to myself. | 

With the glass still to my eyes, and levelled upon the 
clump of timber, I watched it on every side. It covered . 
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but a small space of the plain, some two or three acres ; 
and nothing could come out from its edge without ny 
seelny it. 

“Well, Cap,” went on the plainsman, ‘‘ef it so be 
that thar’s redskin inside o’ that island, we’ve got to 
look arter our sculps. An’the sooner we put out our 
fire the better. Dod rot the luck o’ our havin’ lit it!” 

I started at the words, for there was reason in them ; 
and, hastily laying aside my glass, proceeded to assist 
Greenleaf in extinguishing the fire. We had no water, 
but fortunately the faggots were not yet ablaze, and 
the plainsman, with his heavy horse-skin boots, soon 
succeeded in trampling the sparks out, till not the 
tiniest string of smoke rose up from theta. 

Satisfied that we had so far done our best, we returned 
to the cliff’s crest, and once more bent our eyes upon 
the timber “island”—for so the plainsman called it, 
Through the glass I again made careful survey of it, 
but could perceive no change: everything seemed as it 
was, only that on sweeping the llano round and round I 
could now see nothing of the riderless horse. Had he 
galloped back into the grove? He could have done so, 
or he might have run clear off the plain into the rocky 
gorges at its northern end, through which, like our- 
selves, he must have come. 

sf Ha! What’s yon? Geehominy!” shouted out 
Greenleaf, who with his naked eye seemed to see 
clearer than I through the glass, 

“What's what ?” 
“Look yonner, Cap !” 
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I looked, to see just issuing out of the grove, on its 
southern side, a man with a scarlet manga on his 
shoulders, bestriding a black horse! He was going at 
a brisk gallop, as one who had been dclayed upon a 
journey endeavouring to overtake time. Of course it 
was Don Giberto continuing on to San Geronimo. 

We laughingly relit our fire, Greenleaf joking upon 
the scare he had had about Indians, while we both felt 
' relieved to know young Navarro was still living. The 
shots, and other circumstances which had appeared 
strange to us, were all explained now. My guide knew 
that Don Giberto was enough Americanised to carry a 
Colt’s revolver; and on entering among the evergreens 
he had roused some animal from its lair—possibly a 
puma or jaguar—and fired at it in treble repetition, 
perhaps killing it with the third shot. But, having 
dismounted, and forgetting to secure his horse, the 
animal had taken fright and galloped off on the back 
trail; to think better of it and return to its master, 
while we were occupied in crushing out our camp-fire. 

Such was my guide’s conjectural explanation ; and 
I could not do other than agree with him. How else 
were the odd incidents to be accounted for ? 

* * * % 

We ate supper, and went to sleep, without thinking 
any more of the matter. Our only solicitude, now 
was to be off the Enchanted Hill at an early hour of 
the morning, and back at Las Cruces in time for the 
sports. Don Dyonisio had promised to initiate me 
“Into some of the costumbres de Mexico. 
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CHAPTEL V. 
A GALLOP FOR LIFE, 


By the first dawning of light we were afoot, had 
saddled our horses, and were about mounting them, 
when Greenleaf, glancing southward over the plain, 
yet another time startled me with one of his abrupt 
ejaculations. It was not now a simple “Ha!” buta 
string of phrases, though comically and somewhat 
profanely expressed, of more serious significance. 

“H—1 and scissors!’ See yonner! Them’s Injuns 
now, sure as shootin’!” 

There was a cloud of dust over the southern 
extremity of the plain, arid at that end, and beneath 
this, a bare line of blackish forms, which only the 
practised eye of a prairieman could tell to be men on 
horseback. ringing the binocular to bear on them, 
I saw they were advancing at a rapid rate, and 
besides, what the guide had not yet noticed, that in 
front of the fast-moving phalanx—a long way ahead 
of it—rode a single horseman clothed in scarlet. 
Greenleaf now saw him too, exclaiming, 

“By G ! it’s Don Giberto! An’ pursued by 
‘@ party o’ redskins!” 

It was*so, I felt sure of it, and made no response, 
_but kept watching the chase. with heart audibly 
beating. 

When we first sighted them at least a league and 
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_@ half lay between the pursued and his pursuers, 
and Greenleaf cried, encouragingly, : 

“Ye needn’t be afeerd for him, Cap; he ain’t in 
the slightest danger. The hoss o’ hisn will be clar 
out o’ the plain ‘fore the Injuns git half ways acrosst 
it. You'll see.” 

But I did not see that. On the contrary, I saw 
that the pursued horseman instead of gaining upon 
his pursuers was losing ground. Gradually, yet so 
perceptibly, that the four miles and a half space 
between soon became lessened to little over three. 
The guide now also noted the shorter, and still 
shortening interval, as he did so sayiny, 

“Strange it air! Dog-coned ef this chile kin 
comperhend that, now-how-somediver. The black 
hoss must a had some mischancec, else he wudn’t 
be Jabourin’ along that way.” 

While he was speaking the chased horseman 
approached the clump of timber, evidently making 
to reach it. But what could it avail him? If there 
seeking concealment, it would not serve him for five 
minutes. The crowd behind would quarter it in as 
many seconds. Why, then, was he riding for it? 

-“ May be,” suggested Greenleaf, “his hoss wants 
water, an’ he thinks after gittin’ it he'll show better 
speed. ’Tain’t likely, hows’ver. I’m sartin some 
accydent must a happened that ere anymal.” | 

By this the pursued had got close to the. copse, — 
the pursuers—whom I could now see with: sufficient 
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distinctness to say for sure they were Indians—being 
still about three miles behind. They were not going 
at any great speed, their horses evidently labouring 
after the long gallop; still were they gaining upon 
him as he reached the grove, rushing into it. 

How long would he stay there? With eager eyes, 
our hearts pulsing painfully, we watched for’ his 
coming out again. Five minutes passed—enough for 
the horse to drink his fill; six—seven—and still no 
sign of him—all the while the dark cohort closing 
nearer and nearer! Had he sought the shelter of 
the trees, to stand at bay, and sell his life at its 
dearest ? Or, there despairingly to die? Or, had his 
horse after drinking dropped dead under him ? 

“Hurra! he’s out again!’ cried my companion, as 
the bit of red and black reappeared on the other side 
of the copse, and went gliding along the trail for Las 
Cruces. “ We'll see, now, if the drink ’s done his critter 
any good,” he added. Then, in silence, we both stood 
watching. — 

We had hopes his pursuers would be delayed 
beating up the cover, believing him still in it. But, 
no; they were straggled out, with a wide front; and 
those on the outer flanks descried the red cloak before 
its wearer was three hundred yards beyond the copse. 
Therefore, they did not enter it at all; but, passing it, 
pressed on, It was again a simpie question of equine 
speed, and certainly that of the black horse seemed 
iniproved by the drink given him. But I observed 
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that he was running in a strange, irregular way, at 
intervals bounding about as though lashed by a whip 
or sharply spurred. Yet through the glass I could 
detect no motions made by his rider, while the bridle- 
rein, instead of being held in his hands, dangled down 
upon the horse’s neck. I wondered at all this, as did 
my companion when told of it—for with the naked 
eye he could not distinguish so minutely. 

Even then our wonder had not reached its climax, 
though it soon after came to it. The pursued horseman 
was again losing ground, his pursuers in a like decree 
gaining on him; till at length the savages, waving their 
weapons aloft, made a dash forward, a dozen or more 
closing up behind and alongside of him. 1 expected to 
see the red manga go duwn upon tlie grass, a dead body 
underneath it. 

But no! What are they doing now? 

“Aye, what?’’ echoed Greenleaf, astonished as my- 
self at seeing the Indians come to an abrupt halt, then 
' drawing back as though at the command of him they 
had been in chase of, he keeping on as ever! Nor did 
they again renew the chase; instead, after gathering 
together in a clump, and for some seconds gesticulating 
excitedly, they turned their horses’ heads and rode back 

upon their trail, slowly and subdued like, as in a 
funeral procession ! 

This time they entered the copse, probably to let 
their horses drink, and soon, going out again, continued 
on towards the quarter whence they had come. We | 
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watched them till their forms became indistinct against 
the dark background of the sterra, which shut in the 
plain on its southern end ; the red garment having long 
before gone out.of our sight at the opposite. 

“By the jumpin’ Geehosophat!” ejaculated Green- 
leaf, as we were mounting to make home. “This chile 
hez seed a clar quarter cent’ry o’ puraira an’ mountain 
life; been all over the Rockys, from Oregoh down to 
Quawheely hyar; but a myst’ry sech as thisn he niver 
met afore. Ef I wa’nt dead sure o’ him in the red 
wrap bein’ young Navarro, I’d say ’twar the Devil 
hisself, and that he’d kum out o’ this Chanted Hill. 
For, chanted it ’pear to be, Cap; an’ the sooner we're 
off o’ it the safer our sculps.” 


CHAPTER VI, 
THE FIESTA DE LA NATIVIDAD. 


got back to lias Cruces early in the afternoon, to 
find the ficsta in full tide of activity. “ Bull-tailing,” 
“running the cock,’’ feats of horsemanship, and other 
like national sports were being indulged in on a level 
plain close to the casa grande, where a grand canopy 
had been erected, festooned with evergreens and flowers. 
For, aMhough it was Christmas Day, Coahuila is 
within the region of palms, and the air was mild as 
that of a northern spring, There was a large concourse 
of people—in short, nearly all who dwelt within twenty 
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nuiles — vaqueros rancheros, and the like, with a 
sprinkling of the higher class of haciendados ; white 
the feminine element was represented by brown- 
skinned damsels, bedecked in their best finery ; some 
of them, in truth, very bewitching. The air was sonorous 
with music, the tinkling of guitar and jarana mingling 
with merry voices, song, jest, and laughter. 

Our coming cast a damper on all this. For, soon as 
we arrived, the tigrero communicated to his chums of 
the establishment something of what we had seen from 
the Cerro Encantado, and that there were “ Indios 
bravos” on the outer plain. It was like a bombshell 
pitched into the middle of a crowded camp, and the 
screams and scattering were something ludicrous to 
see and hear. For there is no part of the Rio Granda 
region where the cry “Los Indios!” does not create 
dismay. We were ourselves greatly surprised at find- 
ing we were the first to bring news of them. Where 
was Don Giberto? That was the question I would 
have asked, had it not been put to myself by a sweet 
feminine voice, in tones that trembled. 

“Oh, Sefior Capitan! Have you seen anything of 
him?” 

It was Dofia Beatriz who interrogated, coming up to 
me as I slipped out of my saddle, and gazing anxiously 
in my face. 

“Seen anything of whom, Sejiorita?”? I asked in 
astonishment; for I knew she meant Navarro, whom 
I supposed to have long since reported himself, 
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“Don Giberto!’’? she answered, hesitatingly and in 
a ‘whisper, as the carmine came to her cheeks. “ They 
have told me you saw Indians, and he . 

Her speech was interrupted by a horseman, who 
came up at a gollop, and riding around was inquiring 
for Don Antonio Navarro. This was Giberto’s father, 
who was present at the fiesta, while the man on horse- 
back was one of his vaqueros. Master and servant 
were soon face to face, engaged in an animated 
dialocue. As they were close to where I stood, with 
the young lady by my side, we heard every word 
of it. 

“Senor Don Antonio,’’ said the man, speaking hur- 
riedly, “your son’s horse has come home.” 

“Well, what of that? my son is with him, I 
presume ?” 

‘* Alas, no! Sefior; the horse came of himself.” 

“Of himself! What do you mean, hombre? 
How ?” 

“Ah! how. That’s just it, Sefior, The saddle was: 
on the horse, and the bridle too—broken, and trailing 
among his feet. But no Don Giberto. Valga me 
Dios, no!” 

' © Valga me Dios !”’ exclaimed the affrighted father, 
echoing his vaquero’s words. “ What can have hap- 
pened tothim ?” 

**Some mischance, I fear, Sefior; if not a sad mis- 
fortune. The horse has had a wound. There’s the 
mark of a bullet just under his ear, with blood all over 
hia neck, and--—” 
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' I did not hear what was said in continuance. Don 
Dyonisio’s daughter had swooned away in my arm’ ; 
and, amidst shrieks and plaintive ejaculations from the 
women, who came clustering around, I carried her 
inside the house. 
* ¥ * 

We had made known to Don Dyonisio all of what 
we had seen, not omitting the hoof-prints in the sand- 
drift, pronounced by the tcgrero to be those of the 
mayor-domo’s horse—that usually ridden by him. He, 
too, was missing, or rather absent; but with Don 
Dyonisio’s knowledge, and an understanding he would 
not likely be back before night. As it was not yet 
night, his return in due time might reasonably be 
expected, and his kinsman seemed but little uncasy 
about him. 

Night came, however, but not he—nor any tidings 
of him. No more were there any of Don Giberto; for 
all the while mounted messengers kept coming and 
going between the two houses, the elder Navarro, in 
hisanxiety, having left Las Cruces and gone home. 
The festive sports had been brought to an abrupt 
termimination, the pcople scattering off as the daylight 
departed. No fandango for that night ; no dancing in 
the sala grande of Las Cruces; and a sad, sombre 
Christmas it promised to turn out. | 

For none sadder than the beautiful Beatriz~ah ! 
for none half so sad. She had recovered from her 
fainting fit; and, after her father’s guests had taken 
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their departure, went wandering about, seeming half 
di8traught, inquiring from every one she met if there 
were news of Don Giberto. 

Poor girl! I pitied her; for I knew how she loved, 
and now felt almost sure she had lost him. Though 
a stranger guest, under the circumstances, I could not 
expect to receive any very assiduous attention. LEvery- 
thing was awry, and as it grew later, with no word 
of either of the absentees, I observed that Don Dyonisio 
became strancely agitated—almost as much as his 
daughter. To avoid at this time intruding upon him, 
I strolled up to the azotea; and, having lit a cigar, 
stood looking out over the dlano, which extended for 
miles upon miles on every side of the house. There 
was afullimoon high up in the heavens, and her light 
silvering the leaves and limbs of the cactus plants, 
palmillas, and other like rigid forms of vegetation, 
imparted to them a weird, unearthly aspect. As I 
continued to gaze at them, a soft footstep coming 
behind caught my ear, and, turning, I beheld Dona 
Beatriz. During the afternoon and evening I had 
observed her repeatedly, and at short intervals, ascend- 
ing to the house top, and, with anxious eyes, making 
survey of the surrounding plain. Of course, I knew 
why, and supposed she was now on the same errand. 
Something more, however, was in her mind; for, 
gliding up to me and taking hold of my arm, with a 
look and accent of earnest appeal, she said, . 

“Q, Senor Capitan! You are a soldier—a brave 
soldier, my father says; and your servant is one also. 
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Will you go in search of Don Giberto? Our tigrero, 
your countryman, will accompany you, and all our 
vagueros. Don Antonio is sending out a party, but 
you Americanos are muy valientes. If you would lead 
them ——. Say you will, Sefior!” 

‘“ Yes, Sciiorita,’ IT answered without hesitation. I 
could give consent all the more readily that I myself 
felt distressed about the poor fellow’s fate, believing 
him dead. Besides, I had thought of doing the very 
thing proposed. 

Just then, while she was in the act of pouring out 
her gratitude, by a side glance I saw something glitter 
afar off on the plain; and, looking directly at it, I 
could tell it to be in motion. Scanning it still more 
narrowly, I made out what appeared to he a_ horse, 
with a man on his back; the steel bit, and silver 
ornaments on the head-straps of the bridle, causing 
the sparkle which had attracted me. Dojfia Beatriz 
saw him too; and for some seconds we both stood 
silently, almost breathlessly, regarding him. For now 
we were sure of its being a horseman, as also that he 
was approaching the house. He was advancing slowly, 
at a walk; but just then a mustang shut up in one of 
the corrals near by, gave out a shrill neigh, to which 
the horse approaching neighed in response, and then 
came on at a quick trot, making direct for the house. 
Soon he was near enough for us to distinguish horse 
from rider, and see how the latter was dressed. Over 
his shoulders was a manga, which under the white 
shimmering of the moonbeams showed scarlet 
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.‘ Madre de Dios !” exclaimed she by my side. “It’s 
Don Giberto ! ” 

She stayed on the housetop not an instant longer ; 
but, gliding off, rushed down the escalera, and on 
through the sagwan. As I looked over the parapet 
she was standing just outside the great gateway ; the 
horseman also there halted, and face to face with 
her, Then from her lips came a cry, strangely in- 
toned —far different from any ejaculation of Joy. 
Instead, a shriek; after giving which she turned, and 
seemed to totter back into the house! 

I had no need to inquire the cause of her seemingly 
strange behaviour. The horse, frighted by her cry, 
had swerved round, bringing the face of lis rider full 
under the moonlight. Under my eyes as well, so that 
I saw it almost as distinctly as if by day. But it was 
not the face of Don Giberto Navarro: instead that of 
Don Manuel Quiroja; and he not livipg, but dead ! 

I ran down from the roof and out, to find that 
several of the domestics had preceded me, surrounded, 
and caught the horse. They were all gazing aghast 
at the form—a dead body—stark and stiff, seated rigid 
and erect in the saddle—tied, as we soon discovered— 
looking more like spectre than man! 

To me, the sight was suggestive, a flood of light 
flushing upon me as I contemplated it. It explained 
away much that had mystified me, but not all. This 
was the thing which had been chased by the Indians, 
and no wonder their permitting it to escape. With 
those sightless eyes glaring, it had terrified them. 
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So much I could comprehend: but there was more 
remaining incomprehensible. For the scarlet manga 
covering the shoulders of the corpse was undoubtedly 
that of Don Giberto Navarro. The servants, identi- 
fying it, said so. And where was Don Giberto him- 
self? Dead too: I had not a doubt of it. 

% 7 % * 

Fortunately, I was mistaken, and never more pleased 
at finding myself so. While we were still in the act 
of removing the dead mayor-domo from his horse—his 
own it was—the trample of many hoofs warned us of 
the approach of mounted men. I took it to be the 
party organised by Don Antonio starting out to search 
for his son. They would come by Las Cruces to pick 
up our detachment. And this party, in a sense, it 
proved to be, with Don Antonio himself at its head. 
But not going in quest of his son—ncither him nor his 
dead body. They had no need. To my surprise—a 
pleasant one—I saw they had not; for there riding by 
the side of his father, was the veritable Don Giberto 
himself, living and likely to live! 

On his reappearance at Las Cruces there was no 
marked demonstration of joy on the part of Don 
Dyonisio, though his daughter could not restrain her- 
self from expressing it in wildest words. Navarro and 
his son at once became closeted with the “ganadero, 
in a conference that lasted long. But to the outside 
world they vouchsafed no explanation of the strange 
events that had occurred. The circumstances were 
too serious and solemn, affecting family honour. 
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For all, they at length leaked out; but, indeed, 
utither I nor my late guide, Greenleaf, had any 
difficulty in arriving at an eclatircissement of the whole 
affair. It was Don Manuel’s horse-track we had 
observed in the sand-drift; Don Manuel himself 
being at that same moment lying in ambush in the 
timber island, with design to do what he had been 
so near doing on the night before—assassinate his 
rival, And it was Don Giberto we saw riding across 
the plain, late from being delayed by some matter at 
home. Unsuspiciously entering among the trees, a 
bullet aimed at his breast had hit the head of his 
horse, thrown suddenly up, causing the animal to 
plunge violently, fling its rider, and then gallop off 
on the return trai]. But it did not go back to the 
grove, as Greenleaf and I had supposed; for that we 
saw ridden out on the other side was the horse of 
the mayor-domo—a black also—which had been tied 
to a tree beside its ambushed owner. It was not its 
owner we then saw upon its back; instead, he was 
lying dead among the evergreens, where he. had hoped 
to slay Navarro. He had fired two shots at him, both 
failing to hit ; the third—we saw the smokes of three— 
being from the pistol of Don Giberto, and fatal. The 
chase of the latter by the Indians was of easier under- 
standings though his escape from them may need 
clearing up. Returning from San Geronimo, he had 
been sighted by the savages—Lapanos they were— 
afar off, and they had started in pursuit of him. Aware 
that he was riding for his life, and, soon discovering 
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that the animal he bestrode could not cope in speed 
with those of his pursuers, he bethought him of a ruse. 
He knew that the dead body he had left behind in the 
copse would, by that time, be stiff enough for his 
purpose ; which was to tie it in the saddle, fling his 
cloak over it, and set the horse adrift. All of this 
had he done, also attaching a cactus-branch to the 
animal’s tail, the spines of which, pricking it, caused that 
wild gallop that seemed so strange to me. And, while 
the Indians were still chasing his decoy, he had slipped 
out of the copse, crept along the creck, and concealed 
himself among some bushes that grew upon its banks, 
soon to see the discomfited redskins on return, without 
being himself seen. For they had no suspicion that 
there were two white men upon the plain. After they 
had got well past him, he had forsaken his place of 
concealment, and afoot made his way home; as both 
the horses had done at different times, that carrying 
the corpse latest, in all likelhood from getting astray 
upon the trail. 

Tt was a clever conception on the part of the young 
Mexican, and cleverly executed, proving him, as 
Greenleaf had told me, an experienced plainsman. 
Beyond doubt was it the saving of his life, and, it 
might be, that of another, his sweetheart. Happy 
lives both ought 1o be, and surely were, when about 
twelve months after the two became one, by means 
of a marriage ceremony, to which I had the honour 
of an invitation, with the pleasure of accepting it. 


AMONG THE MANGROVES 


“T LIVE on the south side of the island—beyond Bata- 
bano. Alia casa a disposicion de V.” 

Thus spoke to me a fellow-passenger on the royal 
mail steamer Osprey, as we ran into the harbour of 
Havana. 

He who had thus generously placed his house at my 
disposal was a native of the “ ever-faithful island.” 
But one who looked with no favouring eye on its fide- 
lity being continued. On the contrary he had a 
Ieaning towards “Cuba Libre.” 

“ Mia casa a disposicion de V.” 

The phrase, often a mere formulary, meaning nothin, 
I knew. But from Don Mariano Aguera, as I also 
knew, an invitation extended in sincerity and meant 
-for acceptance. 

Pressing it, he continued, “If you’re fond of field 
sports I fancy I can treat you to some that may be new.” 

This said to a man in a shooting-coat, with six 
pockets appertaining. 

“ Beyond. that,” pursued the Cuban, “and showing 
you some of our scenery, I can offer but little in the 
way of entertainment. I am a bachelor, living in a 
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lonely ‘bohio,’ with a sister who keeps house for me— 
an untutored Creole girl, whose manners won’t much 
remind you of the fashionable ladies of London and 
Paris. But I can answer for her having a warm heart, 
and making welcome the friend of her brother. Now, 
caballero! Say you will come.” 

The field sports had already inclined me to accept- 
ance, At mention of the “ untutored Creole girl” my 
mind was made up. 

“Con mucho gusto” was the answer I gave Don 
Mariano. 

“ My sister,”’ he said, in continuance, “is at present 
with our aunt, who lives a little way outside the city. 
After landing we shall run out there, pick her up, then 
on to Batabano.” 

The formidable duana done with, and our impedi- 
menta placed in charge ef a commisario, to be for- 
warded to the railway station, we leaped into a volante, 
and between its two huge wheels were soon jolting 
through the suburbs of Havana. 

In less than half an hour we came in sight of a 
handsome country house, with flowered parterres in 
front, and a grand portaled entrance, A young lady 
was standing on the stoup, as if on the look out for some 
one expected. Then, as the carriage turned in, she 
ran towards it with arms outstretched, these seon after 
folding around my friend’s neck, while his cheek was 
saluted with a shower of kisses that would have given. 
pleasure to Sardanapalus, 
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I felt I was in the presence of my Fate. For my 
h€art said, this is she, the ideal for whom I have been 
seeking, the woman whose wishes must rule mine, for 
happiness or misery, for good or for evil. Before me 
stood what seemed a very Venus; not like her of 
Cyprus, posed upon the shell, with tresses of that hue 
which the auricomous dye of modern days can so easily 
counterfeit; but Cytherea, as she should be in a 
southern clime, with the complexion becoming it— 
skin with a tinge of golden brown, cheeks carmine red, 
teeth like strings of pearls fished up out of her native 
seas, and hair—— 

Idle to attempt depicting the charms of Engracia 
Aguera. 

We spent the remainder of the day, with the night 
following, under the roof of the tia; a hospitable old 
lady of the brocaded type, who carried a bunch of keys 
a la chdtelaine. 

Next morning we were driven to the railway ter- 
minus at Havana; and there booking for Batabano, 
were soon gliding along the camino de hierro amidst 
scenes which made it worth while keeping the cur- 
tains drawn aside. 

In a native of the north a railway running through 
tropical scenery gives rise to thoughts savouring of the 
grotesqué, Steam, the symbol of modern civiligation, 
appears altogether out of place among palm-trees. 
And, as its smoke curls up through their feathery 
fronds, one cannot help an idea of something like 
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desecration. The iron horse gallops on through 
thick primeval forest, the steam from its nostrifs 
ascending among the branches of magnificent fig-trees, 
cedrelas, and caobas. At times the carriage is obscured, 
as if the train were passing throughatunnel. Looking 
out you behold huge trunks, each with its array of 
parasitical plants roped together like the rigging of a 
ship. Many are splendid orchids, with flowers fully 
expanded; often hanginy so close to the carriage 
windows that you may hook them with the handle of 
your umbrella, or stretching forth your arm, gather 
nosegays that in Covent Garden would command a 
fabulous price, 

Batabano was at length reached—the terminus station. 


We made short stay in the town. Don Mariano had 
taken the precaution to send on instructions the day 
before; hence a vehicle for our baggage, with sadule- 
horses, awaiting us. 

Mounting, we rode away, and were once more amid 
the wildest wood scencry—a virgin forest, scarce 
defiled by the stroke of the woodman’s axe—the path 
we were pursuing arcaded over with palms whose 
smooth trunks looked like the supporting columns of 
some grand temple, their curved leaves forming the 
concavity of its dome, fancifully frescoed. 

At intervals the forest flashed open, and we caught 
glimpses of the sea, and its shore—bits of beach, with 
sand that looked like silver filings mixed with the 
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dust of gold, strewn with shells showing all the incan- 
d@scence of the opal. There were corals, red like 
Engracia’s lips; bivalves of pearly hue, blanched to the 
whiteness of her teeth. Then the path would plunge 
suddenly into shadow, dark as her hair, with fire-flies— 
great cocuyos—ilitting about, to symbolise the glances 
of her eyes. 

At length a house came in sight—the dwelling-place 
of Don Mariano. Not a humble lhut—a bohio, as he 
had modestly characterised it—but a mansion of 
imposing appearance, with grand gate entrance and 
avenue leading up, the latter bordered by double rows 
of the palma real. 

I saw that it was a coffee plantation of the first-class, 
with hundreds of slaves at work in the fields. 


Six days spent as in Paradise. Shooting excursions 
through the tropical forest, and along the shell-strewn 
shores of the beautiful Caribbean. These, varied by rides 
around the cafetal,accompanied by its owner cloquent on 
the qualities of his crop. More pleasantly varied by strolls 
afoot with a fair companion—his sister—under the 
shade of orange trees aud corozo palms. There listening 
to the cooing of doves, the song of the Cuban nightin- 
gale, and the cries of the red cardinal; to something 
still sweeber—the voice of Engracia Aguera. 

Never so sweet as on that sixth day, and when we 
two were straying through a copse of caimitos. I was 
now in love with her to the deepest depths of my soul 
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passion that, unreciprocated, would consume me. 
And I intended to declare it, in the face of all appie- 
hension for the issue. Soon I must return to Havana. 
Was I to go back happy, or bearing a broken heart? I 
must know. 

The hour seemed propitious; and just then there 
chanced a circumstance that looked like the fore- 
shadowing of a happy fate. From our path sprung 
two palomitas, the beautiful little Cuban doves—very 
mannikins among the Columbide. They flew only a 
short distance; then settled down on a branch, where 
they sat side by side, close together, cooing and kissing. 
They did not seem at all scared at our intrusion, nor 
attempt to flit further away; but continued their 
caresses till we came up, almost near’ enough to touch 
them. They appeared to know that we, too, were 
wooing. 

We stopped, and stood gazing at the pretty love birds, 
types of the fondest, purest affection. 

“You see those doves, Sefiorita?’’ J asked. “ Have 
you any thought concerning them?” 

“ Have you?” 

“Yes, I should like to be one of them.” 

‘What a singular fancy—to wish yourself a 
palomita /” 

“ Only on condition of somebody being anovher.” 

“Who?” 

“The Dofia Engracia Aguera.” : 

Not receiving response from hor whose cheek flushed 
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red, I continued, in resolute interrogative. It was not 
the time to talk in enigmas. 

“ Fingracia, tu me quieres ?” 

“Yo te quicro,” came the answer, equally without 
reserve. r 

Then were our hands joined; the flushed cheek fell 
over on my breast, permitting me to press lips sweeter 
than the honey of Hybla ! 

* * * * * 

The seventh day of my sojourn at the cafetal was to 
be the last; business I had too long neglected necessi- 
tating my return to Havana. On that day I would 
have preferred leaving field sports alone ; but my host 
tempted me with an offer to go flamingo-shooting. 

We were about setting forth, when a man rode up to 
the house; and drawing Don Mariano aside, engaged 
him in conyersation. Though in a low tone, it was of 
an earnest nature, as [ could tell by their excited looks 
aud gestures; and their dialogue ended, the horseman 
went away as he had come. Then Don Mariano, rejoin- 
ing me, said, 

“ Sefior, I am very sorry I shall not be able to go with 
you. A summons, unexpected, calls me elsewhere ; but 
do not let it interfere with your day’s sport. Gaspardo 
will guide you to the shooting-ground of the flamingoes; 
and you*can slaughter them to your heart’s content 
without any help from me. I shall be back in good 
time to join you at the dinner-table. So now Adios / 
Hasta la tarde.” 
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Saying this, he sprang to his saddle, and rode hastily 
off. 

The change of programme, with my host’s abrupt de- 
parture, did not seem to me at allextraordinary. I could 
even conjecture its cause. It was not the first time I 
had seen strangers at the house, coming and going 
hurriedly. What should it be but “Cuba Libre” ? 

Therefore of his seemingly eccentric behaviour I 
thought no more that morning than any other. Only 
as he went away something whispered me that there 
was danger drawing nigh, an electricity in the moral 
atmosphere of the ‘‘ever faithful island” that would 
soon burst over it in a terrible storm ; its lightning to 
be the flames of burning houses, its thunder the roaring 
of cannon, and its rain red blood. 

Seized by an uncomfortable feeling I could not 
account for, 1 had lost all ardour for sport, and hesitated 
about proceeding upon it. To stay at home promised 
pastime more attractive. ., 

Then it occurred to me that Don Mariano might 
think strange of my remaining at the house in his 
absence ; more especially after having seen me on horse- 
back ready to start out. He was not yet aware of the 
tender relations established between his sister and 
myself. 

The sentiment of delicacy decided me; and, giving 
heel to my horse, I set forward, Gaspardo guiding me. 

An original was this Gaspardo, worthy a word of 
description. No common slave, but the “cazador”’ of 
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the plantation, having in his veins at least three 
distinct strains of blood—European, Ethiopian, and 
Indian—with a dash of the devil to give spice to the 
compound. For all,a good fellow at bottom, fearing 
God after a fashion, but without the slightest fear of 
man. Of his courage and prowess I had proofs. 

On the way we caught sight of a horseman riding in 
the same direction as ourselves. We did not overtake 
him, Before we could come up, he sheered off into a 
side path, and was almost instantly out of sight. 

A singular personage, judving from the slight glance 
I got of him ; stylishly dressed in an embroidered jacket 
of velveteen, and trousers of the same, slashed along 
the seams, with a scarf of scarlet crape wound around 
the waist, its ends hanging down over his hips. Beside 
them a sword, its scabbard-tip clinking against spurs 
that sparkled upon his heels. On his back a short 
gun, carried (@ la bandouliére, and in one hand a guitar. 

All this I saw at a glance; the same taking in his 
features, as turning out of the road, he looked back. 
They were not such as to give a good impression of him, 
but the contrary. | 

“Who is he, Gaspardo ? ” 

‘Only a goajiro.” 

‘A goajtro! What is that?” 

“A feflow who drinks all day and dances all night ; 
yet don’t own anything but the clothes on his back, and 
the animal between his legs; often not so much, if 
everybody had their due. Sometimes both horse and 
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saddle are stolen ; which is likely enough with him who 
has just slipped out of sight. I’d lay a wager Rafdel 
Carrasco never came by that andante in an honest 
way.” 

“ Nafael Carrasco, you call him ?” 

“Si, Sefior; and a bigger rascal isn’t to be met with 
around Batabano. Don Rafael, he styles himself, with 
the conceit of Don the Devil. He used to come swag- 
gering about our place, till master forbade him.” 

“Why did he forbid him ?” 

“Caballero; if you promise not to betray con- 
fidence ’”’—— 

“I promise it. You may speak without fear.”’ 

“Well, then, it was because Carrasco had the impu- 
dence—only think of it!—to make pretensions to the 
Sefiorita.” 

“Indeed!” I was deeply interested now. 

“In what way?” [ asked. “ Tell me the particulars.” 

“Well, Senor; once at a fiesta we had, he was called 
upon for asong. I will say that, scoundrel though he 
be, he can sing well, and plays the guitar to perfection. 
Most goajiros can do that; and make their own songs, 
too, if they don’t the tunes. So, what does my gentle- 
man sing but some verses he composed himself, or said 
he had, in praise of the Sefiorita, describing her charms, 
as people said, too freely ; then winding up with words 
to say how much he admired her. It was all up with 
him after that. Don Mariano was very angry about it 
and told him never to come near the house again.” 
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‘Was the Sefiorita herself angry ?” 

” With an effort to conceal my emotion, I awaited the 
answer. 

“Ah, caballero! That I can’t tell. Women are 
such queer creatures. There are not many of them who 
don’t like being praised, especially in poetry. Be sure 
the best of them can stomach a good deal of that. 
There was the Dofia Eusebia Gomez, the daughter of 
one of our grandees, who went away with a goajiro, and 
actually got married to him. All because he sang 
canctones, praising her beauty and bright eyes, and that 
sort of thing. Oh, yes; in their vanity the muchachas 
are much the same—whether they be poor girls or rich 
ladies.” 

I confess Gaspardo’s ungallant sentiments caused me 
pain, suggesting thoughts I ought not to have entertained. 
Something more than mere curiosity piqued me to 
question him further. 

‘“‘T presume Master Carrasco has by this time relin- 
quished his aspirations ?’’ 

“Quien sabe, Sefor? For that matter, he might as 
well. Such as he to think of matching with a grand 
lady like the Dota Engracia Agiiera! It would be as 
modest in me aspiring to be the alcalde-mayor of Bata- 
bano. For all that, one can’t tell what Raphael Carrasco 
may be up to. He’s got brass enough for anything, and, 
besides, the deceit of Satan himself, I don’t believe 
there’s a greater picaro along all this coast; and, if 
report speaks true, he’s in secret league with contra- 
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bandistas, slave-dealers, and all such sorts. Only last 
week one of our people saw him in the company of Fi’ 
Cocodrilo.” 

' “El Cocodrilo! Who may he be ?” 

“What! You don’t know El Cocodrilo ?” 

“Indeed I don’t.” 

“Well, Pl) tell you. He’s a runaway slave—a black 
man, who once belonged to my master. As he was a 
bad sort, Don Mariano sold him to another planter—a 
neighbour—from whom he soon after absconded. That 
was several years ago; and ever since he has been a 
cimmaron—not one of them able to catch him. Yet 
he gives them every chance, as you might think. There 
isn’t a week passes without his being heard of on some 
of the plantations, making love to the negro wenches, 
and robbing their masters right and left. Several times 
they’ve got up hunting parties, and set the hounds upon 
his trail—their best bloodhounds. Still he continues 
to baffle them all.” 

“He must be a clever scamp. But why is he called 
El Cocodrilo ?” 

‘* Ah! that’s partly on account of his being pock- 
pitted ; which, as you see, makes his skin a little like 
that of the caymans and crocodiles ; besides, he’s a big, 
ungainly fellow, as they are. But I think he’s got the 
name more from his hiding in the cienega, wlfere these 
animals have their haunts. By the way, Sefior, this is 
the very swamp where they say he secretes himself. It 
is called La Zapata, and extends ever so far along the 
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shore. I’d just like to set eyes upon his ugly image. 
Ive myself some scores to settle with the cimmaron.” 

We reached the roosting-place of the flamingoes, and, 
as half apprehended, found no birds. Their season of 
breeding was past, and they were absent, no doubt, on 
some other part of the shore, where shell-fish and the 
small fry on which they feed were more plentiful. I 
saw scores of their curious nests, truncated cones, on 
which. they sit, or rather stand with their long legs 
straddled, during the period of incubation. They were 
empty now, but around lay the shells of their hatched 
eggs, and feathers cast at moulting. I observed much 
besides that should have interested me, had I been in 
the humour for ornithological inquiry. But I was not. 
The fear felt in the morning was still upon me—a 
shadow over my spirits I could not shake off. 

While returning along the swamp edge the cazador 
parted company with me. He begged permission, on 
the plea of paying a visit to some one who had his 
dwelling near by. As I now knew the way, there was 
no longer need for his guiding me. So we parted with 
a mutual, “Hasta, luego!” as 1 rode on Gaspardo calling 
after me, “ Va con Dios !” 

I had barely lost sight of him, his voice yet ringing 
in my eal’s, when another sound saluted them. At first 
I fancied it to be the sough of the sea. But the noise 
heard was softer, and more smoothly resonant. Besides, 
it came from above, 
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Turning my eyes upward, I saw what was causing it, 
The blue sky was enamelled with scarlet spots—great 
birds with their wings extended in flight—the flamingoes. 

They were right overhead, and at least one hundred ' 
yards vertically distant. But my breech-loader was 
charged with swan-shot; and suddenly checking my 
horse, I raised the gun to my shoulder, and let bang 
both barrels into the thick of the flock. A shrill scream 
was the response, continued as the flamingoes flew 
onward, faster than before. But I observed that one 
had separated from the rest, and was gradually going 
down. With my experience as a sportsman, I knew 
that some of the No. 1 shot must have penetrated the 
body of the bird, wounding it in a vital part. 

The place from which I had fired was a strip of open 
ground; on one side a forest of wild mangoes, on the 
other the mangrove swamp. ‘Two very different kinds 
of trees, especially detested by the Cuban planter, when 
he thinks of his absconded slaves. For in the fruit of 
the former the runaway finds sustenance, while the 
latter gives him a refuge beyond danger of pursuit. 

A singular forest form these trees, of the genus 
rhizopora, in their growth bearing some resemblance 
to the banyan; except that you see no large trunks— 
only stems of several inches thickness, not springing 
direct from the ground, but supported on & tangled 
trestle of roots, gnarled and jointed like the legs of rustic 
chairs, or the limbs of gigantic spiders. These pene- 
trating the mud leave open spaces between its surface 
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and the overshadowing leaves—a labyrinth of aisles and 
Grevices through which crawl countless crabs, with 
creatures of hideous saurian shape; among others the 
cayman and crocodile—both species of these gigantic 
reptiles being indigenous to the island of Cuba. 

The flamingo fell among the mangroves ; and, having 
carefully marked it down, I slipped out of the saddle, tied 
my horse to a tree, and started to retrieve it. 

Entering among the trees, I commenced climbing over 
their aerial roots. 

Clutching the stems, and springing from root to root, 
I kept on in hopes of soon clutching my prize. In 
this I was not disappointed ; though it was quite an 
accident my again getting sight of it. For soon after 
entering the thicket I lost all bearings of the place where 
I had seen it settle down. Screams, which I presumed 
to proceed from its throat, guided me to the spot, 
Instead, they proved to be the cries of the caracara 
eagle, two of which were in the act of quarrelling over a 
quarry they had not killed. The flamingo was quite 
dead, lying with its wings extended, like a scarlet shawl 
spread over the branches, its long neck, weighted with 
the huge curving mandibles, dangling down beneath the 
body. 

Carefully packing it for transport, I commenced 
returning on my tracks. 

Tracks! There were none. 

In less than five minutes after bagging the bird I was . 
wandering amid a maze as hopeless of finding my 
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way as the royal lover to reach Fair Rosamond with- 
out the silken clue. 

[ did not at first fully realise the seriousness of the 
situation. But doing so, I came to a pause, with that 
dead heaviness at the heart one feels on becoming 
sensible that he has strayed and got lost—not on a 
common highway, or amid fields of corn, but in the 
shadow of a trackless forest, or the open expanse of a 
pathless prairie. 

As the fell fear crept over me, I called out loud 
enough to frighten the caracaras. I got no response, 
save their screams, that, resounding through the swamp, 
resemmbled the laughter of maniacs, They seemed 
mocking me! 

Despair now possessed me. I had made every effort 
to reach terra-firma—first tacking one way, then another, 
as appearances promised better—like a sloth, swinging 
myself from branch to branch and root to root. At 
length I came upon a place where the bark showed 
abrasions. These, on scrutiny, proved to have been 
made by my shooting-boots. I had returned on my 
own tracks ! 

For several hours I kept clambering about; till the 
increasing gloom under the leafy canopy warned me 
that night was nigh. 

Just then a dark object attracted my attention, and I 
started towards it. Drawing nearer, I saw what looked 
liked a haystack set upon piles. I discovered it to be 
a shed; evidently no freak of vegetable nature, but the 
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work of human hands, Nearer still, beheld a platform 
Cf bamboos, warped and twined among the tree-roots ; 
above, a thatch of leaves, the broad blades of the wild 
banana, Three sides were inclosed with a wattle of 
sipos ; the fourth open, giving admission to the interior. 

Springing up to the wicker stage, I found myself 
amid objects that told of human occupation, though the 
occupant was not at home. There was a hammock 
swung between two stems, and a bamboo bedstead. 
From the roof hung strings of Chili peppers, onions, 
and clusters of ripe plantains; while in one corner 
stood a basket of sweet potatoes, and a second contain- 
ing oranges, mangoes, cherimoyas, alligator pears, and 
a variety of other fruit—a cornucopia of tropical 
products. 

Suspended from a limb outside was a huge guana 
lizard, skinned, disembowelled, ready for the spit. 
That it could be broiled there was evident, from the 
embers of a fire that smouldered on a mud hearth 
in the centre of the staging. 

I had no need to conjecture what all this meant. 
Soon as seeing the hut so strangely situated, I could 
tell it to be the refuge of some runaway slave—the 
home of a hunted maroon. 

And who other could its owner be than the dreaded 
Cocodrito? I was as sure of this as if I had met the 
pock-marked man by his own hearth, and been invited 
to partake of his hospitality. 

Vividly recalling his character, as Gaspardo had given 
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it, I had no desire to make his acquaintance. Under 
the circumstances, an interview with him might net 
end amicably. 

With my eyes on the saurian suspended outside—its 
form fearfully suggestive of a human being hanged 
and flayed—I remained not an instant longer under 
the roof of the runaway. 

I had now better hopes of being able to regain the 
shore. For, although the daylight was nearly gone, 
still, in the dim twilight I could distinguish something 
like a path along the tangle of roots. Whitish blotches 
showed where their bark had been trodden off by the 
hard, horny soles of a negro’s feet. 

Along this I started, continuing on for several hun- 
dred yards. Then the night came down dark as a pot 
of pitch, and I could no more make out the marks. To 
proceed farther would only be to get strayed again— 
perhaps with less chance of ultimate escape. Fearing 
this, I desisted from further attempts, and resolved to 
stay among the mangroves till morning. 

To make myself comfortable, as circumstances would 
permit, I selected a spot where the roots were thickly 
matted ; and there laid myself along like a steak upon 
a gridiron. But before courting sleep, I took the pre- 
caution to buckle my pouch-belt around a branch, at 
the same time attaching it to my body. Otkerwise I 
might roll over into the mud, and furnish the caymans 
with a midnight meal. 

The position was irksome enough—to say nothing of 
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being stung by the mosquitoes that swarmed in myriads 
aYound me. A mangrove swamp is the place to find 
these noxious insects in their most venomous vigour. 

But the fatigue consequent on over two hours of 
constant tree-climbing, along with a strain of mental 
anxiety throughout all the day, at length overcame me ; 
‘and I yielded to inevitable slumber. 

How long I was unconscious I could not tell till after- 
wards. Then, on taking stock of time, I knew it must 
have been about an hour. During it I was the prey to 
horrid dreams, and had fearful visions presented to my 
slumbering senses, In these figured my host, Don Mariano 
Agiiera and his fair sister, now almost my fiancée ; she 
like an angel, with a luminous aureole over her brow 
but beneath a countenance seeming distressed and sad. 
Beside her were two devils; one splendidly apparelled, 
with the look of Lucifer; the other bigger and blacker, 
a sort of Vulcan, with skin charred and spotted as 
by sparks from his Tartarean forge. Of course my 
fancy of the first must have come from what I had 
seen of the goajiro ; the second suggested by Gaspardo’s 
description of “El Cocodrilo.” Besides these two 
demons-in-chief were lesser ones, their satellites. The 
young girl appeared to be threatened and in peril. I 
could hear her crying out; by name calling me to come 
to her reseue. 

And I felt that I could not. I was fast bound, 
unable to stir hand or foot. Still, I struggled; and 
this, with her continuing cries, awoke me. 
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Certainly I was bound, as I knew on awaking— 
buckled to the branch of a tree. In that there was no 
imagination, nor in the cries neither; only that these 
came not from Engracia Agiiera, but from the gua-bird 
—a species of bittern, which frequents the cienegas of 
Cuba. 

Released from the spell of my dream, but not re-— 
covered from its unpleasantness, I lay listening. For 
the scream of the night bird had something in it dif- 
ferent from its ordinary call. 

Soon it gave note again—clearly a signal of alarm ! 

But now I no longer listened to it. Other sounds, of 
greater significance, engrossed my attention—beyond 
doubt, human voices! There was also a scratching 
among the trees, with the swish of bent branches in 
rebound. 

“El Cocodrilo returning to his lair, accompanied by 
a confederate!” This was my supposition. 

The moon had meanwhile arisen, lighting up open 
spaces among the mangroves, One of these was close 
to where I sat; for I had now unbuckled the belt, and 
raised myself to a sitting posture. And where the 
white rays slanted down, I saw two dark forms. Human 
shapes both, however devilish their doings. For it was 
evident they were at something ‘‘ uncanny.” 

Clambering over the tangle of roots, they botea burden 
between them. It was a thing of oblong shape, that 
might be a coffin or a corpse—looking more like the 
latter. 
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“Some pieee of plunder which the Crocodile is 
dfagging to his lair, so heavy as to need help—some 
delicate article, easily damaged or broken ?” 

While thus conjecturing, they advanced within less 
than ten paces of where I sat. Then I saw their forms 
more distinctly, while for a moment the moonlight, 
shining through a break in the foliage, fell upon their 
faces. Of these I caught only a glimpse; but enough 
almost to make me imagine I was still asleep and 
dreaming! For the faces were exactly those that had 
figured in the phantasmagoria just disturbed—the two 
chief demons! 

Engrossed in the endeavour to identify them, I took 
no note of anything else, till they were nearly out of 
sight. Then glancing between, I saw what startled 
_™e, causing my heart to beat double quick, while the 
blood ran cold in my veins. Something whitish, draped 
down below. It looked liked a light-coloured shawl, or 
the skirt of a woman’s dress. 

Was it a woman they were carrying? And, if go, 
was she living ? Or a corpse, and the white drapery its 
shroud—its winding-sheet ? 

I had an impulse to stalk after them, and see. It was 
more than mere curiosity. Indeed, a very different sen- 
timent, as I recalled the scenes that had afflicted me in 
my dreant. Could it be possible that any of the other 
personages who had appeared—that she—Engracia 
Agiiera 

No—no! The supposition was absurd—too impro- 
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bable. But for the excited state I was in, I should 
not have entertained it for an instant. : 

And scarce did 1; returning to my former belief, that 
the runaway and his confederate were engaged in the 
ultimate act of a burglary—about to secrete the stolen 
goods. Or it might be a bit of contraband. By 
Gaspardo’s account of the goajiro, the latter seemed 
the more probable. 

On reflection, I concluded to leave the smugglers to 
themselves—at least for that night. Chance had con- 
ducted me to their hiding-place. If house property had 
been abstracted, I should know where it was stored, and 
could take steps for recovering it. 

With the moon now shining clear, I fancied I might 
find my way out of the mangrove swamp. All the 
easier, from having noted the direction by which the 
two men had approached me, coming from the land side. 

Iwas about setting forth to find their track, when 
something of a different sort promised tu give me 
guidance. 

Chancing to look upwards, I beheld an illuminated 
spot in the sky. It was not the moon, nor any of her 
satellite stars. But a light of reddish yellow hue— 
easily distinguishable as the glare of a conflagration ! 

Not likely that this would be in the midst of the man- 
groves; and less on the sea outside them. «The fire, 
whatever it was, must be inland. 

Taking its gleam for my guiding star, I started off 
afresh. Soon, reaching the edge of the mangrove 
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thicket, I sprang from the network of roots, and once 
more stood on solid earth. 

Scanning around, I saw I had come out on known 
ground—the very spot where I had fired at the flamingo. 
Near by was the tree to which I had tied my horse; 
and, entering under its shadow, I found the animal 
still there, as I had left him; only, like myself, terribly 
tormented by the mosquitoes, 

A soft whimper expressed his delight at my re- 
appearance. 

Snatching the bridle from the branch, then flinging 
the reins over his neck, I vaulted into the saddle. 
Knowing the way well, in the clear moonlight I could 
not again get strayed. 

In less than twenty minutes after, I rode through the 
gate of the cafetal, and was heading up to the house. 

No, not to the house. There was none there now; 
only the walls of one, with its roof ablaze, flames 
spurting out, and sparks ascending to the sky! 

Looking along the avenue between the rows of royal 
palms, I saw the space at the further end lit up 
as in daylight—only with ane red light of a roaring 
conflagration. 

I did not need telling that the touch of the incen- 
diary had been at work. Instinctively I knew it, with 
a boding of misfortune far worse than fire. My own 
heart felt aflame, as I struck my heels against my 
horse’s flanks, and galloped on, 
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As I drew near, I could see people flitting about ; 
men and women,their dark forms outlined,en silhouette, 
against the blazing background. I could hear their 
shouts and ejaculations—all in tones of terror or 
distress. 

In a moment more I was in their midst, scrutinising 
their faces in search of two that were white—the 
master of the burning mansion, and its mistress. 

No white faces there; only black, brown, and yellow 
——the slaves and retainers of the plantation. 

A man rushing up halted by my horse’s head. In 
the fire glare I recognised Gaspardo, Without waiting 
to hear what he had to say, I inquired. 

“Where are they—Don Mariano— Dofia Engracia ?” 

“Gone; both gone! Oh, Sefior! isn’t it sad?” 

“Gone! Whither? The fire! What does it all 
mean? Tell me. Quick—quick!” 

“Por Dios, caballero! I cannot. I do not know 
myself. I got home but half an hour ago. Then I 
found things as you see; only that the fire wasn’t so 
great. We tried to stop it, but couldn’t; the old house 
will have to go.” 

“Who has done it?” I mechanically asked. Some- 
thing whispered me that I knew the man. 

‘‘ Well; the people say that soldiers came here from 
Batabano—to arrest the master, because of ‘his being 
one of the patriotas. By good luck he’s got away, and 
they had to go back without him. Then later, after it 
was night, some others came that weren’t soldiers at all, 
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but men in masks. It was they who’ve carried off the 
Senorita and set fire to the casa grande. It’s been 
burning ever since; and she—pobrecita. Nobody 
knows where they’ve taken, or what’s being done to 
her.” 

I knew the first ; of the last ignorant, though tortured 
with a.terrible apprehension. I had no doubt that the 
thing carried between the two robbers was Engracia 
Agiiera. 

Was she still living? Or had they killed her, and 
was what I had seen but her corpse ? 

“Q God! O God!” I groaned in agony, as the fell 
fear swept through my soul. 

“ Gaspardo! you are brave ; you would risk your life 
to save that of the n¢#a—would you not?” 

“Ten times over ; only tellme how. Try me, Sefior ; 
you shall see.” 

“Get your gun and horse.” 

‘‘ They are there.” 

He pointed to the horse, that stood tied to a rail. 

“Mount, then, and follow me! Lose not a moment !’’ 

The cazador sprang to his saddle. Ihad not forsaken 
mine ; and we rode off, leaving the red flames behind us. 

We went straight for the swamp La Zapata. 

In less than twenty miuutes after, we were upon its 
edge, ° 

Dismounting, we made our horses secure, tying them 
to the same tree under which mine had passed the after- 
noon and evening. We mufiled them, to prevent their 
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neighing. The work we had before us called for caution, 
silence, the stealthy tread of tigers. 

On the way I had told Gaspardo what had happened 
to me, and communicated my plan of action; which he 
approved. 

We were going to engage in a conflict with two 
men strong as ourselves ; to recover a captive they were 
not likely to relinquish without a struggle. On both 
sides it would be for life, hand to hand, and necessarily 
desperate. My companion knew this, but quailed not. 
He was game to the backbone, almost as eager as I to 
enter upon action. 

I had therefore no uneasiness about his flinching, ‘01 or 
failing me. 

My only fear was not being able to get face to face 
with the enemy. Would it be possible to retrace my 
steps to the hiding-place of the maroon? This was the 
question that gave me most concern ; less now that the 
cazador was by my side. After I had told him all he 
made light of the difficulty, and seemed sure of finding 
the way. He spoke as if acquainted with it. In my 
zigzag wanderings through the tangle I had observed a 
tree taller than those around it—not a mangrove, though 
growing among them. It was close to the shieling of 
the runaway. I had made special note of this, with 
some vague anticipation it might afterwards scand me in 
stead, if I should need it for a landmark. The need 
had come sooner than expected. It was now. 

“T know that tree well,” said the hunter. “ It’s a 
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mahagua, that’s grown from a seed some bird has 
‘dropped among the mangroves. I remember having 
shot a bird upon it—a big harpy eagle, that perched on 
its branches. If that’s the place I can go straight to it, 
though it’s many years since I shot the harpy. Not 
much matter about the tree, either, if you can only put” 
me on the path you speak of. Where a man has 
scrambled over these roots, trust me for finding his 
tracks, even if it’s only moonlight. Have no fear, 
caballero! Proceed, and show me the place where you 
came out of the swamp.” 

Soon as I had set him on the track, he took the lead, 
leaving me to follow. 

We went well for some three hundred yards, when, in 
spite of the cazador’s wonderful skill, we were compelled 
to pause. The moon had suddenly dipped under a cloud, 
hiding blotches on the bark. It was maddening to be 
thus baffled. Every moment was fraught with fearful 
consequences. My fancy pictured Engracia, as she had 
appeared in my dream, struggling to escape from the 
embrace of the fiendish brutes! Oh! that she could 
have called out; for now I might have heard, and 
her cries guided me to the spot where she had been 
carried, 

We listened, but could hear no sound of human voice 
—only the noises of the night, such as meet the ear in 
the midst of a mangrove-swamp. Horrid sounds: the 
groan of the great Southern owl, the wailing cries of 
the qua-bird, the “gluck-gluck” of the gigantic bull- 
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frog, and the bellowing of alligators. All sounds con- 
sonant with our situation—seeming to mock me in my 
misery. For I was now wretched—despairing—in the 
belief that, after all, we should be beaten, and have to 
go back, leaving the captive unrescued. And the thought 
of such captivity! It was too fearful to bear reflec- 
tion. 

I turned to my companion, in the hope of hear- 
ing some word to cheer me. But, no! He only 
whispered, 

“There’s no help for it, caballero. We must wait 
till that cloud drives past. Ifwe attempt to go on 
without——- Ha! what’s that—yonder? A light? 
Carramba! I hope it isn’t the Farrol de Diablo !” 

I looked in the direction pointed out. Sure enough 
there was a light gleaming through the trees. But as 
I could tell by the red glare, it came from a real fire, 
- and not an ignus fatuus, as Gaspardo meant, calling it 
the “ Devil’s Lamp.” 

Gazing at the gleam, we became satisfied as to its 
true character ; and, soon as resolved, stole on towards © 
it. 

, Gliding silently, we got within less than twelve 
paces of the spot; there stopping to reconnoitre— 
rather to take breath for the final spring, now near. 
For by this we understood all, and knew to aecertainty 
what was before us. 

It was the shed of the fugitive slave. 

We had approached it by its open side, and cauld see 
everything within. 
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A fire freshly kindled was burning on the hearth ; 

* beside which crouched El Cocodrilo himself. He had 

the iguana in his grasp, and was about impaling it on 

the spit. Evidently the reptile was to be the piece de 
résistance of their supper. : 

On the bamboo bedstead were two forms, seated side 
by side—one erect, the other drooping. The upright 
figure was that of the goajiro; the bent one, Engracia 
Agiiera. I could see that her hair hung dishevelled, 
and that her dress was torn to shreds. Also, that her 
countenance was sad—the cheeks wan, the lips pallid, 
the eyes streaming tears ! . 

It was with difficulty I restrained myself from spring- 
ing forward and at once effecting her rescue. 

Prudence kept me back—an intuitive perception 
that her peril was for the time past, but might return 
by my acting inconsiderately. 

We were still some distance from the stage, where 
the last scene of the drama would need to be enacted— 
beyond the bounds of a single spring. We must get 
nearer before attempting to enter upon the dénouement. 

While stealing closer, striding from root to root, 
Gaspardo by my side, both silent as ocelots approach- 
ing their prey, I heard the speech, 

“So, fair lady! What think you of things now? 
Aha! Dona Engracia Agiiera! I haveyou in my power, 
and mean to keep you so—as the cayman keeps the 
prey he has clutched. To-night you and I shall repose 

on the same couch !”’ 
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“No!” I cried, bounding upon the platform, unable — 
any longer to hold back. 

Then, grasping the throat of the ruffian, Gaspardo 
simultaneously tackling the runaway, I continued, 

** Surrender, Rafael Carrasco! If you icsist, this 
night—this moment—that couch will be your bed of 
death !” 

Never in all my life was I more surprised at the 
effect of a speech. It was less tragic than ludicrous— 
like a farce following a fiery melodrame. Anticipating 
a. desperate fight with the ferocious maroon and the gay 
goajiro, it almost made me laugh as the latter dropped 
down upon his knees, and piteously appealed to me for 
mercy; while the former was praying in the same 
strain to Gaspardo ! 

I left both to the tender mercies of the cazador, who 
proceeded to bind them hand and foot—neither offering 
the slightest resistance. 

Myself turning, I took the rescued captive in my arms. 

As she lay upon my breast, her heart beating time to 
mine, I knew she was safe; pure as when, the day 
before, our lips meeting, she received her first love kiss. 

* * 


* * « * 


We left the two criminals in the shed, securely tied, 
to be sent back for, and brought to justice. 
_ Then, returning over the trestle of roots—Yngracia 
more tenderly conducted than when she went the 
opposite way—we regained the shore, and remounted 
our horses—she sharing my saddle. 
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We rode quickly back to the cafetal; but not there 
“to stay. The casa grande was still ablaze. The roof 
was just falling in, the calcined timbers crashing down 
one after the other. To remain much longer would be 
but to behold a smoking smouldering ruin. 

We stayed only to take a last look at the scene of 
desolation. Then, turning our horses’ heads, continued 
on to Batabano. 

Next morning the first train of the camino de hierro 
carried us across the island to Havana; and before the 
hour of breakfast my novia was safely lodged in the 
house of her aunt—I, too, partaking its hospitality. 

* * * - * ; 

Before letting fall the curtain on this little drama of 
Cuban life, it must needs be told what afterwards came 
of the dramatis persone who have appeared in it. 

Taking the thieves first, left tied, as told, they were 
sent for as promised, and found as we had left them. 
Transferred from the frail palm-thatched shed to a 
strong walled prison—the calabozo of Batabano—they 
were taken out of this, tried, and condemned to death. 
Then returned to the gaol, and again brought forth, the 
second and last time for execution by garota. 

The after-fate of the honest people is yet in abeyance. 
The “untutored Creole girl’ is still a girl, living under 
the prot&ction of her ¢/a, in that suburban villa outside 
the city of Havana, And her brother is a General in 
the army of Cespedes ; the brave Gaspardo by his side; 
both fighting for Freedom and “ Cuba Libre.” 

God grant them victory ! 


THE IGUANA HUNTER. 


A TALE OF THE VERA CRUZ COASTLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CAZADOR. 


WHILE quartered in Vera Cruz during its occupation by 
the American army, in which J held a commission, a 
favourite stroll with me was through the Mercada, or 
market-place. Not for the sake of making purchases, 
but to inspect the many strange commodities there 
exhibited for sale. 

Humboldt speaks of the pleasant impression produced 
upon him by seeing some fresh-gathered cocoa-nuts and 
other tropical fruits, lying neglected in the bottom of 
a boat rowed out to board the ship which had taken 
him across the Atlantic. It was his first introduction 
to the characteristics of Tropic-land, on the shores of 
South America. Had it been in the market-place of 
Vera Cruz his delight would have been unbounded. 
There he would have witnessed a profusion of such 
products, a list of them almost unlimited. For there 
Flora makes exhibition of her choicest charms, Pomona 
her richest treasures, a very cornucopia poured forth 
spread out upon petates (mats of palm-fibre), and pre- 
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sided over by hucksters, whose brown skins and dark, 
“flashing eyes are of themselves reminders that you are 
in the sunny South. 

Nor are vegetable products the only things they offer 
you for sale. Among their commodities are representa- 
tives of the animal kingdom, in its five departments of 
beast, bird, fish, reptile, and insect. You can purchase 
the carcass of a deer and the spotted pelt of a jaguar 
or ocelot—even the live animal itself. Grand game 
birds are at your choosing ; partridges large as pheasants, 
penelope hens, currassows, with the ocellated turkey, in 
brilliancy of hue almost rivalling the peacock ; and if 
you are in search of pets you will find them in rich 
variety—parrots, parroquets, macaws, toucans, troupials, 
and the resplendent trogon: Curious insects will be 
held up before your eyes, with the interrogatory “ Quiere 
V. Senor?” one species being perhaps the strangest 
of all the insect tribe—the great fire-beetle, called 
*“Cocuyo” (later noctilucus), over whose abdomen 
you see a broad disc of phosphoric flame, and in its 
anterior segment two oval ocelle, large as swan shot, 
and glowing like coals of fire. Fish, too, in plenty, 
and of finest quality as food, their skins and scales 
showing all the hues of the chameleon, Which last 
leads us to the reptile tribe, as you may there see this 
lizard itself, or a kindred species, and alongside it 
another equally curious and celebrated, while much 
larger in size—the iguana, 
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Of all the animal products of the torrid zone none 
seemed to me invested with more interest than this 
singular saurian. When out “on scout” through the 
back country, I had several times chanced upon them 
‘lying at fall stretch, or listlessly crawling along the 
horizontal limbs of trees; and once—in sheer wanton- 
ness, I am ashamed to say_had unsheathed my sabre 
and cut an iguana in two, with the branch along which 
it lay. I went further, however, and utilised the victim 
by making a meal of it. Having heard so much about 
the animal’s flesh as a choice article of food, I was 
determined to test it, and did so, broiling it over a forest 
fire ; with the result that a comrade who shared it with 
me, as I myself, came to the conclusion it was all that 
had been said of it. Its gowt, as near as I can describe 
it, is a cross between sucking-pig and capon, with a 
slight gamey flavour. The best part is a steak from the 
tenderloin in proximity to the tail, which, properly 
grilled, is a tit-bit worthy of Lucullus, were the Roman 
gourmeé still in the land of the living. 

After this al fresco repast in the woods, I never again 
strolled through the Vera Cruz market without having 
an eye to guana. It was not every day the delicacy 
could be obtained—generally only once a weck—for 
there was only one man who regularly dealt in the 
article, and his visits to the city were but hebdomadal. 

In my periodical traffic with this individual, I became 
almost as much interested in him as in his lizards. He 
was a tall, sinewy fellow of nigh middle age, but whose 
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coal-black hair and beard showed no signs of blanching, 
A slight crisping of the former, with a very dark visage, 
seemed to tell of African blood in his veins; though 
not much, as his features had nothing of the negro in 
them. Instead, they were spare and elongated, a 
prominent and aquiline nose imparting to them a 
gipsyish cast. He was, in point of fact, a Jarocho. 

In various conversations with him I had learnt that 
he was by calling a “ cazador” (hunter)—and lizards 
although his specialty, were not the only objects of his 
chase. Other varieties of game, both furred and 
feathered, made part of the load he weekly brought to 
the market on the back of a mule trained to both 
saddle and pack. | 

All this but piqued my curiosity the more; for, 
besides my late acquired predilection for ’guana flesh, I 
had also a desire to make a closer acquaintance with 
the creature in its native haunts—in short, to hunt it in 
the regular native way, of which hitherto I had no 
experience. The mode of its capture had been described 
to me, though somewhat obscurely, and I was desirous 
not only to witness but take part in it. It promised 
sport of a novel kind, always attractive to the sports- 
man; and, being myself at that time one of the 
keenest, I need not say with what longings I looked 
forward to*being initiated into the chase of the iguana. 

The very man to do this much for me was the cazador 
himself, could I but prevail on him to be my instructor, 
Appreaching him on the subject, as the first steps 
towards making a proposal, I said, , 
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“You've never told me where you lived, Sefior Gil.” 
His name was Gil Ventano, 

“ En el monté, Caballero,” was his ready reply. 

.“What part of it? In what direction ?” I asked, in 
continuation. 

“Well, nor Capitan, my humble dwelling is nearly 
north from the city, by a branch of the Rio Antigua ; 
_ beyond Vergara. But to reach it there isn’t much of a 
road—that is, after you enter into Monté. I should 
say it’s about eight miles, maybe a bit more, to my 
gacal,” 

“Your jacal! What is that?” 

“ My house, S’nor; which, of course, is but a jacal, 
as we Jarochos call it.” 

‘*T never heard the name before; and now will be ~ 
curious to see one.” I said this with the design of 
drawing from him an invitation to visit his. 

“Oh! ’nor Capitan; you must have seen many; 
for I know you have been out through the country 
with your soldiers, Mine is only a very small house, 
and in avery lonely situation. But, if your Excel- 
lency would honour it with your presence, I should 
feel very proud, and do my best to entertain you.” 

“Thanks,” I responded with alacrity. ‘ That is 
very kind of you, Senor Ventano.” 

« And,” he continued, pointing to a pair of iguanas I 
had just purchased from him, “maybe you'd like to 
see how I take these gentry. If so, ’twill give me the 
greatest pleasure to show you,” 
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, . Lhe very favour I would have asked. I am, indeed, 
desirous to know that.” 

“* Well, Caballero, so you shall; and see a jacal, tuo, 
if you’ll only visit mine. I’m sorry there isn’t much 
in it worth seeing ; but what there is will be at your 
service, and I’m sure my Rafaelita will make you 
welcome as myself. When would your Excellency 
care to come ?”’ 

‘Soon as I can spare a day from my duties.” 

“If you'd name one, S’nor, I'd meet you here in 
the market and guide you. As I’ve said, the road 
isn’t easy to find.” 

As I couldn’t well promise for any particular day, 
I had to leave that unsettled, taking from him such 
verbal directions of the route as he was able to give. 
And so for the time we parted. 


CHAPTER IIL 
A WOLF CHASE, 


In less than a week after, chancing to have a day 
off duty, I resolved on dovoting it to the purposed 
excursion. A brother officer, Captain Innis, of the 
—th Dragoons, a keen sportsman as myself, being 
told of my intention, expressed a wish to accompany 
me. Of course I was but too pleased to have him 
along. It chanced to be the day before Christmas ; 
and, to say nothing of the anticipated pleasure of a 
'guana hunt, we had hopes of being able to bring back 
: “ 
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a turkey for our dinner of the following day. As a 
bird for the table, the wild species is infinitely superior 
to the tame, and we had heard there were wild turkeys 
in the woods around. 

We set forth on our expedition at earliest dawn, to 
take advantage of the cool morning hours. There is 
nothing that can be called winter in the coastland of 
Vera Cruz, the atmosphere at noon, even in December, 
being often intolerably hot. We had no other at- 
tendant than a large wolf-hound, an animal I had 
but lately purchased from one of the Vera-Cruzanos. 
In the district of country we were bound for there 
had been no report of guerrilleros, else we should 
have gone in greater force. For all, we took our 
holsters on our saddles, each containing a pair of 
Colt’s revolvers. In addition, we had our armes de 
chasse, mine a double-barrelled shot gun, Innis having’ 
his large-bore yager rifle, which he could handle as 
skiufully as any man that ever drew trigger. He was 
a Missourian, and to the manner born. 

So far as Vergara, a distance of three or four miles, 
there was no difficulty about our route. We knew 
it from having been that way before. But even 
strangers to it cannot go astray, since they have only 
to keep along the shore of the sea. The beach is, in 
fact, the road itself, and, when the tide is out, horse- 
men, for the most part of the way, go galloping along 
the wet, hard-packed sand. At other places, were 
forced inland among the dry medanos (sand hills), it 
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is heavy work, even for saddle horses, but worse for 
tose with waggons, the teams often requiring to be 
doubled. 

La Vergara is a quaint little hamlet, of dab and 
wattle huts, at the juncture of two main routes, one 
leading on up the coast to Tuxpan and the north, the 
other being the great ‘“‘ National Road,” formerly called 
“ Royal,” which, diverging westward, and so leaving 
the sea, makes for Jalapa and the capital. As the 
village was a favourite stopping-place of our commis- 
sariat-trains, a cute Yankee had there temporarily 
established himself in a sort of extemporised liquor- 
saloon, to deal out drinks to the teamsters and such 
other customers as might present themselves at his 
bar. After our brisk bit of a gallop, my friend and I 
were glad to avail ourselves of his hospitality, which 
took the shape of a sherry-cobbler, cooled with snow 
from the sides of Orizava. While drinking it we got 
from him some further and fresher directions as to our 
route. He knew Gil Ventano, having bought game 
from him, and had been to his house. We were to 
keep along the shore road for some four miles farther ; 
then strike off into the woods at a certain point in- 
dicated by a cypress-tree. We couldn’t mistake the 
tree: it was one of the biggest about, and white with 
“old man’s’ beard.’”’ Beyond it would be all bridle-path 
and with two forkings. At the first of these we were, 
to take to the right, but, unfortunately, he had lost 
recollection as to the second, whether we should turn 
right or left. So that had to remain undecided, 
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Thanking our friendly host, we made a fresh start, 
and kept along shore, as directed. The road was muvh 
the same as before, now on the wet strand, now over 
the dry drift, our horses at times sinking in it to the 
saddle girths. We reached the cypress, however; ‘as 
we had been warned, at once recognising it. A grand 
forest giant—the ahwehwete of the Mexicans—white 
with the parasite (tillandsia usneoides) ‘known as 
Spanish moss, or ‘‘ old man’s beard.” 

So far, all had been easy enough ; and, after entering 
among the trees—a primeval forest—and riding a half- 
mile or so, we came to fork number one. But we 
soon lost our way completely. 

There was no help for it but “try back,” and we 
were about reigning our horses round in a spot clear 
of underwood where the trail terminated, when a large 
animal came trotting out into the open. Soon as 
seeing us it turned and struck back into the timber 
with tail suddenly dropped and clapped close against 
its hips. 

There could be no doubt as to what it was; the 
wolf is a creature unmistakable. But if we knew it 
not, my dog did; and, true to his breed and his 
instincts, he gave out an angry bay and bounded after 
it, soon disappearing among the trees, 

Needless to say that his master, and nis master’s 
friend, followed. The skin of the great Mexican wolf 
would be achase trophy worth possessing. And there 
was the dog, for which I had paid twenty dollars; I 
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Wished to see whether I had got my money’s worth. 
Besides, he might need backing up, no doubt would, 
in a tussle with so formidable an antagonist. I might 
lose my twenty dollars by his getting torn to pieces. 

On we went through the thick standing trees, 
making way as we best could, guided by the tongue 
of the hound. A half mile or more we may have gone 
in this helter-skelter chase when the dog’s baying 
suddenly changed tone to short sharp barks, with 
angry growls between. It warned us that he had 
brought Jupus to bay. 

And sure enough he had. When we got up to the 
spot we found the two great brutes standing snout to 
snout, both making display of a double serrature of 
snow-white teeth, grinning at one another, but neither 
seeming disposed to go into grips. The wolf was 
“standing on the defensive, its hind quarters within 
the cavity of a hollow tree, no doubt its lair, Which 
became its death-bed in an instant after, my double 
gun, loaded with buckshot, doing the business effec- 
tually, without the necessity of Innis using his yager. 

On the whole, my new purchase—on the spot 
christened “Lobo,” from this my first wolf-chase 
with it—gave me satisfaction, and from that day 
I would not have taken twice twenty dollars for the 
dog, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
A SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


In the excitement of the chase we had thought only of 
killing the wolf. That done, with the skin stripped off, 
rolled up, and strapped to the cantle of my saddle, we 
prepared to leave the spot. But now came the ques- 
tion, in what direction should we go? All the more 
difficult to answer; since we had not the slightest 
idea where we were, or in what direction we had 
‘come. 

It might seem easy of determination ; and to us did 
so—at first. But not forlong. The difficulty soon made 
itself manifest, appearing greater as the time passed, 
and we had ridden miles upon miles without striking 
a trail, or seeing the semblance of one. Tracks there 
were plenteous enough, but they were those of straying 
cattle or wild animals, which only the more bewildered 
us. Turn what way we would, we could light upon no 
road or path along which either wheeled vehicle or 
horse with saddle on had ever passed. In short, we 
were lost in the woods! 

It was a good while before we could realise this fact, 
and reluctant were we to believe it; but it was at 
length forced upon us. . 

We pulled up, and sat gazing in one another’s faces 
with looks of unute, hopeless interrogation. 

Lost in the woods! Seemingly a trifling matter to 
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one reading about it. Not so to those who have had 
the experience. To them it is known as a serious 
affair, sometimes, aye, often, fatal. Above all, getting 
strayed in a Mexican ‘“‘ monté”—true jungle of the 
tropics, where the tracts of the tapir, jaguar, and wolf, 
winding hither and thither, but guide to more inex- 
tricable labyrinths, further and further into its depths 
and mazes. 

Lost in the woods! And this you may easily get to 
be within five miles of the city of Vera Cruz; as much 
and hopelessly strayed as in that great wilderness, the 
montana of the Amazon! 

We both now knew this; and, knowing it, felt 
vexed with ourselves for having forsaken a well-trodden 
track to go in pursuit of a Wolf. Our hunting ardour 
was cooled down; and had another wolf sprung up 
in our path it would certainly have gone unchased. 
Lobo might have followed it, but, if so, he would have 
been left to take care of himself. 

The dog showed no signs of bewilderment. Instead, 
he seemed still unsatisfied with what he had done, and 
determined to try again. While we sat in our saddles 
cogitating what course were best for us to take, he was 
ranging all round in a scout of his own accord. Now 
and then we heard his yelp, as though he scented a 
second wolf, And soon after, he once more broke out 
with a more eager baying. This put an end to our 
irresolution, and we started on towards the spot 
whence the sound appeared to proceed. 
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to corner. The light let in by the upraised screen was 
' sufficiently clear for us to see lying along that swing 
couch one of the loveliest forms eye ever looked upon. 
A young girl, whose fully developed figure told of 
gitlhood fast merging into womanhood. At one end of 
the hammock a well-rounded arm drooped over the 
edge, while at the other a limb hung down, displaying 
a ‘foot and ankle Phidias would have been glad of as 
models. Dim thongh the inside light was, we could 
distinguish features of exquisite contour, and a face 
altogether beautiful. The complexion was dark, and 
yet fair, the eyebrows like a pair of black crescents 
spanning the closed lids. 

As .we sat gazing down upon her—for we were’ still 
in the saddle—we saw that she was sound asleep. She 
appeared to be dreaming, too, as every now and then 
came a murmur from her lips—it was one of these we 
had heard—while her bosom rose and fell in quicker 
undulation, Happy the man who figured in that 
dream, if he were her favoured one when awake. 

At this sleeping beauty my comrade and I gazed; 
‘silently, and without either saying a word, but both 
feeling as if we could continue that gaze forever. It 
was like some fair fairy vision—a scene in dreamland 
strangely entrancing. 

A thought had already occurred to me—the caged 
iguanas suggesting it—that we had stumbled upon the 
place we were searching for, and this was the dwelling 
of the cazador. If so, and she in the hammock was. 
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‘‘my Rafaelita,” then his having said that his home 
had nought in it worth seeing was as far from the 
truth as ever words went. On that slung strip of pata 
network reclined one whose value in man’s eyes was 
more than all the spices of Araby or the gems of Ind. 

How long she might have slumbered, or we refrained 
from disturbing her, I cannot tell. How long we did 
so is even an uncertainty. I but know that minutes 
must have passed before either of us withdrew our 
gaze from the fascinating spectacle, and then only 
because forced to do so. 

Lobo was the cause of our quitting it, he and another 
canirfe that had suddenly appeared upon the scene— 
the latter seeming so familiar with it, as to convince us 
he was at home. A terrier lurcher of no great size, but 
so full of pluck as to give battle to the big woif hound 
soon as their muzzles met. The sound of their strife, 
in loud, wild worryings, awoke the fair sleeper, who, 
gliding out of the hammock, as a beautiful serpent out 
of its coil, or a panther from its lair, rushed out of the 
room, evidently making for the front door. 

My comrade and J, once more plying the spur, 
hastened around to meet her. Instead we met a man, 
who had just ridden up on muleback, and whose 
demeanour, had there been nothing else to judge by, 
proclaimed him master of the house, with all its con- 
tainings and surroundings, My surmise had proved 
correct: we were at the jacal of Gil Ventano, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A CONVENIENT TAP. 


THE iguana-hunter was just returning from a chase, 
and proof of its having been successful was seen on his 
saddle-croup, from which hung one of the saurians, a 
specimen full four feet in length, with tail trailing 
along the ground. 

Salutations exchanged, and a warm welcome ex- 
tended to us, he transferred the lizard from his mule’s 
back to the horizontal branch of a tree; where, doubt- 
less, many of its sort had been before suspended. 

His own mule and our horses being attended to, we 
were invited to enter the house—an invitation, I need 
not say, gladly, indeed eagerly, embraced by both, and 
with expectations of a pleasurable kind. For as yet 
neither had passed speech with the divinity we saw 
slumbering in the hammock, nor set eyes upon her 
since. , as 
I fondly presumed—she had returned to her sleeping- 
chamber, and let down the treacherous petate, which 
had so wondrously favoured us. 

“My Rafaelita will make you welcome as myself,” 
were the words of the iguana-hunter, when inviting me 
to visit him. And now I waited for that weleome with 
some little impatience and pulse beating quicker than 
common. | 

Tt came at length, though not with that warmth I. 
‘would have wished. The girl, introduced, received us 
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with a certain air of restraint. A maiden, born and 
brought up in the forest—a very child of Nature—it 
might be but diffidence. Still, there was a hauteur in 
her manner, rather chilling at first. It wore off after a 
time, as we became better acquainted. 

She was the daughter, as we now discovered, I 
confess somewhat to my relief. For, notwithstanding 
their disparity of age, she might be Ventano’s wife, 
Her youthfulness would not have forbidden it. At 
twelve, Mexican girls are regarded as marriageable ; 
not a few married and mothers at a still earlier age. 
And, as said, this damsel was woman grown. 

Neither her beauty nor bashfulness hindered her 
from showing her skill as a housekeeper. In a trice, 
and after a whispered word from her father, she had 
the table spread, and eatables as well as drinkables 
upon it. While taking her siesta a stew had been 
simmering over the fire—the cazador’s dinner against. 
his return from the chase. It was a guzs do of varied 
ingredients, in which cayenne pepper and garlic played 
an important part. We found it admirable, neverthe- 
less, to the accompaniment of maize cakes—tortilias— 
and washed down with copious draughts of palm wine, 
placed before us in abundance. 

Time was passing, and we wanted to set out on the 
iguana-hunt he had promised to give me. When I 
proposed starting, to my surprise, he made demur ! 
I had already noticed that there was something on his 
mind, an arriére-pensée he disliked declaring. It came 
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_ “Ay Dios, Caballero!” he said, in an apologetic tone ; 
“ never in all my life have I been sorrier than this day, 
that is, since I came home and found your Worships 
here. All through a pre-engagement.” 

“A pre-engagement ! ” 

“Yes, ‘nor Capitan. As you will be aware, we're 
now in the Puscuas de Nuvidad; and this very night 
being ‘Noche Buena,’ there’s to be grand doings at 
Santa Lucia, a little village up the coast. It’s a fiesta 
I never miss, and have bound myself to go; the 
muchacha too. So, S’nors, you see the fix I’m in,” 

We did not, quite. It was yet but a little after 
midday, and we supposed he might find time to give us 
the ’guana chase before setting off for the festivities. 

In this, however, we were mistaken, as appeared by 
what he urged in continuation. 

“The sports are to begin early in the afternoon. 
Por Dios ! I suppose they’re commenced already ; and 
it’s a good long league to Santa Lucia.” 

As our host, though seemingly sorry, was evidently 
impatient at our presence, we made a movement to 
relieve him by turning towards our horses. 

“Though disappointed in not having him with us to 
show how the huge lizards were hunted, there was. 
‘other game in the woods we could spend our spare time 
after. ° 

We did not tell him so; but he may have read 
vexation in our faces at being choused out of our 
’guana chase. 
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It seemed to trouble him exceedingly; and he stood 
with his head drooped and eyes upon the earth as if 
ashamed to look us in the face. But he was only in 
cogitation, which soon produced fruit. All at once an 
idea occurred to him, restoring the satisfied look. 

“ Caballeros!” he called out; “why can’t you come 
with us to the fiesta ?” 

The interrogatory fell upon our ears with no un- 
pleasant sound ; but before either could answer it, he 
added— 

“You, ’nor Capitan, have told me how much interest 
you take in us Jarochos, our ways, and customs. Now 
if you'll condescend to accompany a humble individual 
like myself, I can promise, you'll see at Santa Lucia a 
good many of them that may be new to you.” 

It needed nothing more, so far as I was myself 
concerned ; and, glancing at my companion, I saw he 
was of the same mind. 

“ Mucpes gracias, Seftor Gil! We accept your 
invitation.” 

In less than twenty minutes after, we were en route 
for Santa Lucia—our host on Shanks’s mare, the fair 
Rafaelita astride the family mule; for Mexican ladies 
of the basse monde in riding follow the fashion by 
which the famed Duchesse de Berri was wont to 
astonish the Parisians, I would have been but too 
pleased to give the girl a seat on my charger’s croup, 
and offered it; but she declined riding double, and 
80 Senor. Gil had to stump it, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE JAROCHUS. 


A “fiesta,” or, a8 more commonly called, “ fandango,” 
in the coastland of Vera Cruz is a spectacle worth 
being present at. There you will see the Jarocho in 
all his glory, all the grandeur of his picturesque garb, 
with its full accoutrement and equipments. In truth, 
a fair sight it is, striking as original. 

The games going on were the usual rural pastimes in 
vogue among the Vera-Cruzanos. They were different 
in different parts of the field, for the place of sports 
was in an open meadow, a sort of common pasture- 
ground, just outside the skirts of the village. Changing 
also as time passed on; now it was correr el gallo 
(running the cock), now colear cl toro (buil-tailing), 
with other wonderful feats of equitation such as are 
performed nowhere so skilfully as in the countries of 
Spanish America. 

In such sports, of course, only the men took part, the 
women being but spectators. And not all of them 
either. On reaching the place, the girl had parted 
from us and gone inside one of the houses—that of a 
friend, as her father informed us. I could not see her 
again, nor did she appear to have shown herself outside . 
during the remainder of the day. 

On one side of the plain—nearest the pueblita— 
_ stood a sort of pavilion, a grand structure, as regarded | 
size, open all round, supported by palm-tree posts, and 
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roofed with cane poles and plantain-leaves. The fresh 
green of all—palms, canes, and plantains—told of its 
recent erection; while its frailty proclaimed it a tem- 
porary affair—in fact, only intended for the festival 
itself. It was not without pretension to style, how-. 
ever. The rounded palm-trunks were entwined with 
strung flowers, wreaths and garlands of the same fes- 
tooning the spaces between, and giving the whole 
structure an air of almost classic elegance. We had 
been told that this sylvan temple was to be devoted 
to dancing, when the hour for dancing came, which 
would be at night. Drinking-booths—puwestos and 
ventorillos—had been crectetl all around it, which 
seemed to say that night would also be the chief time 
for drinking, and this the place of the greatest dissipa- 
tion. 

Though not wearied with the outdoor pastimes, 
novel and interesting as some of them were, I wished 
for night notwithstanding. Perhaps had the cazador’s 
daughter shown herself in the daylight, I should have 
less cared for darkness. As it was, the afternoon was 
well-nigh spent, and she still among the absent ones. 
But night was drawing nigh, and my hopes turned to 
the pavilion, where surely she would make her re- 
appearance, 

I am mistaken if my brother officer was not quite 
as much aggrieved by her desertion of us as I, and 
possibly more. For in truth he had better reason to 
be, since it so chanced that his tows, as “ officer of the 
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guard,” fell on the next day, and it was necessary he 
should present himself at head-quarters that same night 
at an early hour, Therefore he could not wait for the 
wind-up of the fandango, not even for the dancing ; 
so that, if the cazador’s daughter did not show up soon, 
he would have to leave, even without bidding her 
good-bye. He must needs go alone, too. I had already 
given him to understand that I, myself, unembarrassed 
by any duty engagement, had resolved on seeing the 
thing out. Besides, there was no particular reason for 
our returning together. It was but an hour’s gallop 
along a plain road, the same we had come by, through 
Vergara, with the bit to Santa Lucia added on. Light 
or dark, there was the sounding sea for a guide. 

Dark it threatened to be; but my comrade did not 
stay for the night fairly to declare itself. J think he 
was some little chagrined, not with me, but at his luck. 
He had waited in hopes of again seeing the girl ; but, 
strange to say, she showed not, and it was now twilight. 
This was the limit of his patience; and, mounting, he’ 
reluctantly rode off, leaving me to my fate, whatever it 
was to be. 

And yet he had scarce passed out of sight, when 
I regretted not going with him! There seemed some- 
thing in the electricity of the air that inspired me 
with a presentiment of danger. 
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e CHAPTER VI. 
THE FANDANGO. 


NIGHT came, and a dark one it was, over the village 
of Santa Lucia. But not within the extemporised 
ball-room, which was lit up by some scores of oil- 
lamps and wax candles. It was further illuminated 
by means that might have astonished one strange to 
the country. As the place began to fill with the 
dainsels who were to do the dancing, I observed 
several of them in dresses that appeared to be on fire. 
Their muslin skirts were scintillating with bright points, 
which, as their wearers made any abrupt or rapid 
movement, flashed brighter, as though about to burst 
into flame! I knew, however, what caused these 
brilliant coruscations. It was not the first time for 
me to behold a tropic belle bedight with fireflies, For 
such they were, of that species largest and most beau- 
tiful—the Cocuyo. These were stitched upon the 
dresses, and to all appearance impaled on large 
pins stuck into the wearer’s hair, It seemed a cruel 
thing, but in reality is not so. An integument about 
as thick as bell-wire uniting the abdominal and thoraic 
seoments, furnishes an eye through which to pass the 
pin, without causing pain to the insect, as though 
nature had* intended it for this very purpose. When 
released from these fastenings they are not flung away. 
The cocuyo is rather a rare scarabean, especially in 
the towns, where it commands a price, When “ off 
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duty,” it is kept in little seed-boxes, like butterfly 
cages, and fed on sugar-cane.. © 

She for whom I had been so long looking—the ‘‘’fia 
Rafaelita,”’ as the Jarochos in their patois called her, 
at length and at last madc appearance. She was ablaze 
with fire-flies; and I noticed how tastefully they were 
arranged on her dress—in pointed stars, crescents, and . 
crosses around the skirt. A double row of them also 
encircled her head as an aureole, the insect kept in 
place by gold pins against a broad plaited fillet of her 
hair, whose contrasted blackness brought out their 
sparkle in fullest effect. It was a coronet of living 
gems drawn from the jewel-case of Nature which no 
diamonds could equal. Crown of queen could not have 
looked more splendid, and neither queen nor princess 
was ever lovelier than she thus bedecked. As she 
stepped up to the raised platform where the dancers 
were assembling I could sce that all eyes were upon 
her and hear around me the admiring exclamations, 
“ Linda lindissima,” knowing tley were meant for her. 

The cazador was evidently proud of the adoration 
his daughter was receiving. He would not have been 
a Jarocho otherwise. For in that land, and with that 
people, personal qualities and endowments take the 
place of riches and titles. Nature’s dowry is all they 
have to depend upon. 

Standing beside me, the gratified father said, 

“ Now, Caballero! What think you of my Rafaelita? 
Isn't she the prettiest muchacha in the place?” 
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« By far,” I answered; further to please him, adding, 
“Not only in this place, but in all the state of Vera 
Cruz, I should say.” 

He seemed delighted ; wanted me to go back among 
the drinking-booths and have a “copitita” with him. 
I declined, on the plea of a desire to witness the 
dancing, which had begun to the music of guitar, 
violin, and harp. I saw he had been having too many 
“copititas” already. Je was bent on another, and 
went off without me. 

The dances were of various kinds, some of them 
from old Spain—the saltatory steps of Andalusia, 

But there were others purely Mexican, and of these 
one altogether saz generis, a dance almost peculiar to 
the Jarochos. It is called macheté y chamarra (sword | 
and scarf). In one sense it is a pas seul, though more 
than one takes part in it. The leading figure, how- 
ever, and the only one who really dances, is the “lady.” 
Presenting herself upon the floor, she performs a series 
of Terpsichorean feats with more or less grace, according 
to her capabilities. One of the spectators, presumably 
an aspirant to her favour, stepping up on the platform, 
offers her his hat, which she takes without interrupting 
the dance. A second does likewise, so that she now 
has a hat in each hand. A third competitor places hig 
upon her head, this being a defiance to the first, whose 
act is a challenge to all around—neither more nor less 
‘than a provocation’ to fight. And no mere combat of 
fisticuffs, but a sword duel, which often terminates in 
death, and always in the spilling of blood. 
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It is all done jn honour of the lady, the greatest 
compliment that could be paid her, and as such she 
receives it. The first gentleman now once more 
advances with his chamarra—scarf of China crape, 
which he has unwound from his waist—and adroitly 
attaches it to one shoulder of the dancer. Then, he, 
whose hat is upon her head, steps up in turn and fixes 
his macheté on the other shoulder, thus completing the 
challenge and acceptance. At each act the intending 
adversaries repeat some phrases, usually improvised 
verse, speaking their admiration for the girl and defiance 
of one another. Throughout all the dance, notwith- 
standing the way she is weighted, she has never missed 
step or turn. At length, however, it comes to an end, 
when the sword, scarf, and hats are returned to their 
owners, each redeeming his own by a sum of money, 
with an effusion of compliments paid and con- 
descendingly reccived. After that the fight. 

More than one of the ‘‘ muchachas” present had 
danced the macheté y chamarra, when at length I saw 
‘na Rafaelita take the floor for it. Her appearance 
caused an unusual stir among the spectators, or rather 
quietude, all eyes becoming concentrated upon her, 
as on the premiere danseuse of the stage ballet, after 
the commoner coryphées have finished their fling. I 
noted, moreover, that among the young Jarochos she 
had more than one ardent admirer, and two who had 
been paying special attentions to her throughout the 
evening. It was evident to everybody that before the 
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fandango should be over this pair was like to come to 
blows and draw blood, as in reality they did. But 
I anticipate. That the girl had ever taken dancing 
lessons was doubtful; but, whether or not, she danced 
like a Bayadére. - 

No nautch-girl that ever amused Oriental princes or 
sybarite showed such grace as she. Dancing is an 
accomplishment in which the Jarochos excel, and it 
seems to come natural to them, as if inherited. Young 
as the girl was, she was not without a soupcon of 
coquetry ; this also a characteristic of her race. But 
it was only in her manner; for her movements 
throughout the dance, despite certain voluptuous 
evolutions unavoidable by one so magnificently formed, 
were withal modest, showing her still uncorrupted. 
By the time her dancing caine to an end, the rival 
aspirants had parted with their temper—indeed, they 
had lost it long before—and now turned upon one 
another with glances of mutual hatred and defiance. 
Each with a group of friends and backers, commenced 
rolling his serope around his left arm, so making a 
shield of it, then drawing their cortentes, and declaring 
themselves ready for the combat. The women alone 
looked frightened, some of them giving expression to 
their fear in varied forms and phrases of ejaculation. 

In the midst of the excitement, now at its height, 
the cazador rejoined me, the girl leaning on his arm, 
he looking triumphant, though she appeared to be 
trembling. J could not tell whether it was from fright. 
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or regret at the qfarrel she was sole cause of, and 
which might soon terminate fatally to one or other 
of her admirers. Curious to know which of the two 
she took most interest in, I insidiously asked the 
question, , 

_ “Which, Caballero?” she answered, seemingly 
recovering her sang-froid, since her answer was 
accompanied by a scornful curling of the lip; “mm 
uno nt otro (neither one nor the other).” 

“Some one else, then, I suppose, intcrests you more 
than either ?’’ 

I pointed towards the crowd now clustered around 
the intending combatants. 

“No, indeed ; not anyone there.” 

“And whiere ?” 

‘* Please don’t question me, ’nor Capitan.” 

This with a look that gave me reason to forbear. 

For myself, I had had enough of the fandango, and 
wanted to get away. Did she? 

“Ts it not time to return home ?”’ I asked. 

“ That’s just what I wish, S’nor. But, father. I fear — 
he will not go yet.” 

“Let me see if I can persuade him.” 

The cazador had once more slipped back among the 
drinking-booths, and I went in search of him. I found 
him tossing off another copitita. His speech was now 
thick, though his consciousness still seemed clear— 
enough to understand what I said to him. 

“Don’t you think we’d better get away from here, 


Sefior Gil ?” 
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Whatever influence I had over him, and there 
Seemed to be some, it acted. Possibly he was thinking 
of a better price for his iguanas at our next negotiation. 
He stammered out, 

‘* Por cierto, S’nor. I’m ready for the road.” 

And on the road we all were in ten minutes after, I 
for one, thinking little or not at all of the duel which 
was at that moment being fought behind us, in all 
probability with fatal result. 

It did not go so far as that, however, as I afterwards 
learnt, one of the fellows only getting well slashed, but 
not killed outright. 

On the vide back, different from that coming, my 
horse carried double. It was no longer a question of 
choice or delicacy on the part of the girl. For now 
her father’s legs were unreliable from the effects of the 
aguaridiente ; and, nolens volens, he had to bestride 
the mule. 

The road to Santa Lucia was but the continuation of 
that leading up the coast from Vergara, and returning 
upon it we soon came to the cypress-tree which served 
as a finger-past to guide to Gil Ventano’s dwelling. 
There, by all the rules of politeness and customs of 
hospitality, I should have said good night to my new 
friends and ridden direct on to Vera Cruz, late though 
the hour was. But the Jarocho would not hear of it. 
No; I must go back to his jacal and stay the night 
there. He had a spare hammock that could be swang 
for me; and next morning we would go after the . 
iguanas. 
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‘’ Than I, never did man need less persuading; never 
one more reluctant to part company with kind host ;°‘ 
though, I may confess, he was not the cause of my 
reluctance. Seated as I was in that saddle, I could 
‘have ridden on to the end of the earth without feeling 
fatigue. 

And on I did ride, my horse still carrying double, 
till we halted in front of the jacal. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A CIASTE KISS. 


Ir was now well into midnight, the moon, hitherto 
obscured by clouds, shining out in full effulgence. The 
fire-fhes on the girl’s dress, with those around her 
brow, seemed to sparkle less brightly. The silvery 
sheen of the moonlight had a subduing effect on their 
golden and ruddier glare. Still I noticed an unusual 
pallor on her cheeks, which might be accounted for by 
‘the excitement she had undergone, with the fatigue of 
dancing and the journey. . 

And yet there seemed something besides, a thought 

she was desirous of making known to me, as though it 
were a burden she wished to be relieved of. 
_ We had all three dismounted and her father had gone 
‘apart. Half maudlin, he talked about supper, and 
“thinking of my predilection for ‘’guana steaks, set to 
skinning‘the one he had killed that morning. 

Left to ourselves, she said to me, 
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‘‘T’m half sorry, Caballero, you came home with 
* us.” 

“Why?” I asked, surprised, and not a little 
chagrined, 

“‘ Because there may be danger.” 

“Danger! To whom?” 

“To yourself, ’fior Capitan.” 

“ But how? In what way, Sefiorita ?” 

“There were some of your enemies at the fiesta—I 
mean enemies of your people, the Americanos. Did 
you notice a man wearing a black glaze hat, with a 
toquilla of pearls? A big man, with a dark brown 
beard? He had a purple manga on.” 

Sure enough, I had noticed an individual answering 
the description ; observed, moreover, that, once or 
twice encountering him in the crowd, he had given me 
aught but friendly looks—in fact, scowled at me from 
under a pair of the shaggiest cyebrows. 

He had, withal, a certain military air about him, and 
it had occurred to me that he might be a Mexican 
officer in mufti—one of those we had captured along 
with the city, and let off on parole. 

“ Yes,’ I answered, “I do remember seeing such a 
man as you speak of. But what of him?” 

“ That’s the dauger I’m speaking of, S’nor. He's a 
bad maa, that—one of those called guertileros ; and . 
they do say he’s a robber besides—the chief of a big 
band,” _ 

_“ But how come you to know him, Senorita?” 
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_ “ Because he has been here.” 

“Indeed !” é 
“Yes; he came about a week ago, along with several 
others. They behaved very rudely—made us give 
them dinner, and beat the poor dog for barking at 
them. After that I would know him anywhere. As 
they’re strangers in the neighbourhood, we thought 
they’d gone away. They haven’t, though, for I saw 
some of the others there too. One of them wanted me 
to dance with him, but I wouldn’t, after the way they 
behaved here.” 

‘But why do you think me in any danger from 
them ?” 

“Oh! S’nor; you know that, surely. The guerilleros 
call themselves patriots, and you are an enemy of the 
country. Butif they be salteadores—and I’m almost 
eure they are; father thinks so too—then, ’nor Capitan, 
you being rich, they’d be wanting to rob you, if not 
worse.” 

“But they haven’t done it; and if they did they 
wouldn’t get much for their pains. My horse and 
saddle, with a «un and pair of pistols. Before they 
could lay hands on these last they’d feel them in 
another way. Do you know, Senorita, that I carry the 
lives of twelve men in the holsters you see on my 
saddle yonder? With possibly another pair in that 
double-barrelled piece.” 

She looked no little surprised at hearing how formid- 
-able a battery I bore about with me. Collt’s revolvers 
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were not then known to our Mexican foemen; they 
abecame too well acquainted with them before we 
cleared out of their country. 

“JT know you are very brave, nor Capitan—father 
said you were—or you wouldn’t have come with us 
to-day. But there might be so many against you— 
there were over twenty of them here—and if they did 
come now—ay Dios!” 

She seemed seriously alarmed, and I could tell she 
was trembling—tell it surely, because, presuming on 
the kind interest she manifested for me, I had taken 
hold of her hand. Gratified that she did not withdraw 
it, I said— 

“You seem to have a fear of these men following me 
hither and doing me some harm. Would it greatly 
grieve you if they did?” 

“Oh, Snor! why should you ask? Think that 
you are our guest, and if any ill were to happen to you 
—under our roof—ah! then—my father—I s 

Never did the barking of dog break in upon a dialogue 
I more wished to be continued. But my wolf-hound had 
his reasons for interrupting it; which, at that moment, 
he did, not only by his baying, but bya series of ex- 
cited gestures, as though he knew there was an enemy 
near. The lurcher chimed in, with even angrier tongue, 
its instincts probably warning it who the enemy was. 

The incidents that followed came in such quick 
succession as to leave no time for speculation as to 
who, or what, might be the party approaching. For 
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@ party there was, I already saw several horsemen 
riding out into the open ground from different sides, 
and it needed not seeing them armed to know they 
were enemies. What the girl had just been saying 
made this certain. But I had even caught a glimpse 
of a black-glaze hat, with its band of pearls, as the 
moonlight, shining upon them, made them glisten. 

Verily the time seemed to have come fur showing 
my bravery, with that battery I had been boasting of! 

. And yet I fired not a shot. The ’na Iafaelita would 
not permit me. With the subtle intelligence of her 
race, and knowledge of forest craft, she had bethought 
her of a way for me to escape without need of spilling 
blood. Seizing hold of my hand, for she had withdrawn 
hers as the dog barked, she drew me, hurriedly, in the 
direction of my horse. Luckily, he was still under 
saddle and bridled. 

I was on his back in another instant, when, clutching 
at the rein, she led the animal in quick time to a path 
which ran off from the back of the house. It was the 
only one not occupied by the approaching enemy ; for, 
save herself and father, no one knew of it. 

‘Keep along it till you reach a little stream, then 
down that to the seashore; once there, you know the 
way. Andate! andate ! They’re up to the house now. 
Virgen Santissima! guide and guard him!” 

_ With all the danger and needed despatch, I could - 
not resist bending down in the saddle and imprinting a 
kiss upon her brow. I would have preferred the lips, 
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but our acquaintance had not gone far enough for that. 
Feom these came the words, entreatingly— 

“Oh! ’nor Capitan,—go! go! Vacon Dios!” 

And she glided away from me, silent and sylph-like, 
the cocuyos in her skirt making it luminous as the tail 
of a comet. 

In the next instant I was off along the narrow path, - 
riding rapidly as it would permit. / 


CHAPTER VIII 
A SHORT FIGHT. 


For some time I made but little way—much less 
than I wished. Besides being narrow, the path was 
obstructed by outstretched limbs of trees, with a tangle 
of lianas hanging down from them—all a serious 
impediment to speed. As yet I could not tell whether 
I was being followed or not. The forest was filled 
with sounds, although in the middle of the night. All 
its nocturnal voices were being put forth in the clucking 
of frogs, the chirruping of cicadas, the screeching of 
owls, and wailing of goatsuckers, with now and then 
the fierce cry of a jayuar or the melancholy wail of the 
qua-bird, a species of bittern, To me pleasant sounds 
all; any squnds were at that moment sweet, save the 
voice of man or the hoof-stroke of a horse. 

But I reached the little stream spoken of witha: 
hearing aught of either, and turned down it as directed. 
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It looked as if I were going to get off, for already I 
could hear the ‘‘sough”’ of the sea and scent the 
iodine. My only fear was that the fellows, being 
familiar with the trails, would get upon one shorter 
than that I had been forced to take, and so head me 
off, Once out on the shore road, I had sufficient con- 
fidence in the heels of my horse to think the danger 
would be over. 

This I also reached, but not to be assured of safety. 
Instead, the danger was there before me, As I might 
have expected—and indeed did—I now surely knew I 
was pursued. And just in the way I had conjectured, 
my pursuers having taken another path, that leading 
out by the cypress. 

Just as I got clear of the timber myself, looking 
northward I saw a dark mass out in the open. Saw 
also that it was in motion, moving towards me; and 
against the white background of the sand-dunes I 
easily made it out to be a party of men on horseback. 
. There could not be less than twenty of them—in the 
end there proved to be more—but enough for me to 
feel that if my horse failed me my life was good as 
gone. For I was quite sure they were the same I had 
seen stealing up to the jacal; and from previous know- 
ledge of their intentions, added to their chagrin by my 
giving them the slip, 1 knew I need expect no mercy 
at their hands. 

I stayed to see no more; but, reining my horse 
round, head southward, and giving him a fresh dig of 
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the spurs, [ put him to his best speed. He was of 
best blood and breed, one of the stanchest and swiftest, 
and I knew would carry me to Vergara, and if need 
be on to Vera Cruz, without the slightest chance of 
their overtaking me; that is, had the tide been out, 
and I could have extended him along the smooth, firm 
level of the sea-bed. As it was, unluckily, there was 
a full tide on, which forced me up into the loose drift, 
where my brave steed, doing his best, could make but 
poor speed, toiling and plunging through it as though 
it were a marsh or a mudbank. And I knew that they 
who followed were mounted on mustenos—horses of 
the country, lithe and light animals, accustomed to 
such a traverse, and capable of passing over it with 
the nimbleness of goats. My heart failed me as I 
perceived that the distance between us was fast lessen- 
ing, as I soon did. Bending forward, I unbuttoned the 
flaps of my holsters, laying them back, so that the 
butts of the pistols should be handy. It would bea 
fight against fearful odds, and yet I was not without 
some hope of coming out of it. I had such reliance 
on those wonderful weapons, which Colonel Colt had 
just then given to the world. As if further to fortify 
me, glancing down, I saw the great wolf-hound trotting 
alongside. I had well fed and cared for the creature ; 
he was graseful and faithful. 

For some twenty minutes the pursuit had been in 
progress ; and it seemed to me the pursuers were still 
gaining upon me. Indeed, I was too sure of it. I had 
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come to a place where the footing: was unusually 
treacherous, and my horse floundered more than ever. 
It was a hollow among the sandhills, a sort of basinlike 
depression, with ridges all around. The road—if such 
it could be called—was carried across it. While strug- 
gling over its bottom, I heard the shouts of my pursuers 
nearer still, and could even distinguish some words 
exchanged between them. Glancing back over my 
shoulder, I saw them on the crest of the ridge I had 
just crossed. There was another in front, over which 
I must needs pass, or turn at bay, and fight it out im 
the basin. I had not made up my mind which would 
be the best—both bad enough—when the combing of 
the ridge in front became suddenly black, at the same 
time looking as though eight or ten feet had been 
added to its elevation! What could that mean? I 
had no time to think of an answer, scarce enough for 
the question—before seeing that this, too, was a party 
of horsemen ; armed, also, as I could tell by the glint 
of the moonlight upon gun-barrels and other shining 
metal, 

‘Enemies, or friends?” So I mentally interrogated. 

The answer came before I could ask the question 
aloud, itself in the shape of a question: 

“Ts that you, Captain———? ”’ 

“Tt is,” I responded, without regard to grammar, re- 
cognising the voice of Innis. ‘“ Come on quick!” 

It needed not this admonition to haste. My hunting 
companion of the day, now at the head of a cavalry. 
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troop, with some intelligence of the antecedents, saw 
ho things stood, and, without waiting for another 
word, only giving one himself—‘ Charge!” he and his 
“heavies ’ came galloping down into the hollow. Nor 
halted they when reaching the place where I had half 
determined to make stand, but upon tlic opposite slope, 
with sabres unsheathed, their blades flashing in the 
moonlight. Wheeling my horse, I went with them. 

I have taken part in more than one cavalry conflict, 
but never one so short and easy as was this. The 
robbers—for as it proved they were but robbers—were 
so taken by surprise that they had not even time to 
rein their mustangs round—much less gallop off-— 
before the hig dragoons got about them. In fine, we 
made prisoners of every man jack of them, save some 
three or four, who, offering resistance, went down upon 
the sand, slashed with sabres. Among them was the 
man in the purple manga, with the string of pearls 
around his hat. 

“How on earth came you to be here?” I asked of 
Innis after the affair was over. ‘ I supposed you would 
be in your bed by this, dreaming of guard duty, or, 
more like, some dark-eyed damsel—a flower of the 
forest. But never mind that now. Give me the 
explanation !” 

“That Iwill, old fellow. It’s easy as falling off a 
log. You remember the Yank, at Vergara, where we’ 
had the sherry cobblers ?” 

‘Of course, I do.” 
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‘Well, on return I thought I’d indulge in another 
of the same, as the Psalms say, so while I was drinking 
it, I got wind of your being in danger. It was the 
Yank himself who warned me of it. Some suspicious 
characters had passed through Vergara and on to Santa 
Lucia—more than suspicious, indeed, for he knew them 
to be downright robbers, calling themselves guerilleros. 
You being alone, it just occurred to me that likely 
enough the fellows might have you in a fix—as it turns 
out they had. So I galloped on to quarters, and 
brought my boys back with me, luckily in time. But, 
good heavens! how near we were to being too late!” 


If that day I was hindered from having my ‘guana 
hunt, I had it a little later, with more than one oppor- 
tunity of revisiting the jacal of the cazador, and 
thanking “’iia Rafaelita’’ for having saved me from 
the Salieadores. 


A TWELVE MILES’ WADE: 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO, 


“$0, you've had a sccond turn at Mexican campaign- 
ing ?” 

This was from myself to Colonel Waring Calhoun, a 
quondant brother officer, who had been with me in the 
Scott Expedition to Mexico, 1846-48. We had not 
met since, though I had heard of his taking part, in the 
Secesh Rebellion—of course on the side of the South, 
as he was a Southerner—and when that came to a 
close, of his having sought service under the Emperor 
Maximilian. I had invited him to spend Christmas 
with me in a quiet way, and we two were alone at the 
dinner-table, after the ladies had retired. 

“Yes,” he answered, in a somewhat doleful strain, 
“and an unlucky turn it was. I wish I’d never done 
it, You see what I’ve got by it, or better say lost,” he 
added, with a grim smile, and glance at his left arm, or 
rather an empty sleeve where the arm should have been. 

“Yes, old comrade: Isee,and am sorry. How came 
it about ?” 

“Qh! in the usual way. Gun-shot wound—ball 
shattered the bone, and had to be amputated.” , 
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_“ But where did you get the wound? Give me the 
whole story.” : 
“About getting the wound there’s not much story 
to tell. But something that came after may be worth 
your hearing. Fancy a wade of twelve miles—all on 
a stretch!” 

“You've got me on a stretch of curiosity. Goon!” 

“Well! But to make it comprehensible, I must 
begin with the beginning—that is, tell you how things 
stood with me in the Imperial Mexican army.” 

“That will interest me, too. But, first, refill your 
glass.” 

Which he did, and then commenced his narration. 

‘“* After it was all up with Jeff. Davis, and the rest 
of us Secesh, I knew Uncle Sam’s territory would be 
no Jonger pleasant for a Confed. to sojourn in; so made 
tracks for Mexico. A young Englishman, by name 
Blount, went with me. In our own war, I had com- 
mand of one of the South Carolina regiments, ¢nd he 
was a captain init. You will remember that most of 
us Southerners took sides with Maximilian, as did most 
Englishmen of the aristocracy class, and Blount was of 
that. We were all wrong, as we two came to know, 
after being but a short time in Mexico; and for the 
mistake I myself made, in lending my sword to such a 
cause—to say nothing of the sin of it—I often think 
I deserved what I got. It was little more than a retri- 
butive punishment. . 

“Well; Blount and I went to Mexico provided with 
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letters of recommendation to ‘El Imperador. They 
were of service, and procured us commissions in the 
Imperial army. Not promotion from our old rank, but 
the reverse—I being appointed captain of a company, 
and Blount its first lieutenant. So if we both lost 
grade instead of gaining it, our relative rank was not 
greatly interfered with. 

‘‘The worst of it was the rank-and-file we were 
placed in commaud of. To call them soldiers would 
be rank degradation of the title; and their mounts— 
for it was a cavalry corps—were on a par with the 
men; little scraggy mustangs, most of them Rosinantes 
in miniature. Blount and I were like to burst with 
laughter, when we first met them on parade muster. 
The contrast between them and our old regiment of 
‘cavaliers in grey’ was ludicrous in the extreme; 
though, in the end, it proved no laughing matter for us. 
They were, in fact, a scratch company, composed of all 
sorts of nationalities, the riff-raff left behind by the 
French, when Louis Napoleon took the cow, and they 
made skeddadle out of Mexico. Poor Max.! I say 
poor, for he was to be pitied. Whatever his ambition, 
he meant well by the Mexican people; and never was 
man served a meaner trick than Bazaine served him, 
It was a clear case of fox and scapegoat—the French- 
man the fox, the Austrian the goat. For, at the 
withdrawal of his troops—not done leisurely, but 
in a hurried back-stairs retreat by the roundabout 
route through Orizava—Bazaine all the while kept 
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sending back words of encouragement to the aban- 
doned, vacillating Emperor, so as to hinder pursuit f 
himself, till he and his hirelings were safe on board 
their ships, 

“And now,” continued Calhoun, after a gulp from 
his wine-glass, which this spurt of politico-military 
criticism called for, “to return to myself and the young 
Britisher ; for as we were together throughout the rest 
of that Imperial fiasco, our story is as one. With the 
miscellaneous lot that called me ‘Capitan’ and him 
‘Teniente’ — for most of them were Mexicans or 
Spaniards—we were ordered to outpost duty at Teoti- 
huacan. There was a rumour of Juaristas threatening 
the pass through the mountains by Otumba, from the 
Tlaxcalla side. The departure of the French troops 
had inspired the Mexicans with fresh hopes, while the 
behaviour of the former before retiring from the country 
—more like that of bandits than Jdiers—had fired 
the patriotas with a fierce anger against all invaders. 
Much of this was due to the infamous edict dictated 
by Bazaine, and signed by the Emperor—unwillingly 
as said, and may well be believed; a decree which con- 
signed several thousand innocent men to drumhead 
court-martial, and after it, instant execution. This 
holocaust of slaughter had so exasperated the Mexicans 
as to make the most cowardly of them brawve as lions, 
and the meekest fierce as tigers. 

“T was not long at Teotihuacan before finding out all 
this, and that the place could not be safely, if possibly, 
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held by the force we had there. Left to my own discre- 
fion, I should at once have abandoned it, and fallen 
back on the stronger position of Tezcoco. Unluckily I 
had no discretion in the matter, as I did not hold an 
independent command; a thick-skulled Austrian major 
outranked me, who had no idea that there was any 
danger. He even thought us so safe as to take the 
whole detachment out on a careless night scout to the 
old Pyramids, where we fell into an ambuscade of the 
enemy, three or four to .ur one. I am ashamed to say, 
we made but a poor fight for it; at least I can answer 
for my own warriors, who after discharging their esco- 
petas, flung them away, and went off as if riding ina 
pony sweepstakes. Blount and J, with my second 
lieutenant, a young Irishman named Macqueen, and 
some ten or a dozen men of better stuff, made what 
stand we could; but abandoned, and likely to be 
spitted on lances, we had to streak it too. It wasn’t 
the sort of cause a man cares to be sacrificed for. As 
to myself, I had lost enough in the inglorious scrim- 
mage, coming out of it with my bridle arm hanging 
helplessly by my side. 

“Tt was a helter-skelter gallop back to Teotihuacan. 
But no halt there; only a matter of a minute to pick up 
our most precious traps; then on in a swave qui peut 
flight to Tezcoco; the gallant Austrian major with his 
white-coated troopers leading. I, my two heutenants 
and the remnant of my command, were left far behind, 
and every moment falling farther. Macqueen had got 
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@ worse wound than mine, a lance thrust through the 
thigh, and could barely keep the saddle. To leave him 
on the road would have been like delivering him over 
to certain death, perhaps torture. It was then all lex 
talionts, no quarter given, and no mercy shown. 
Neither Blount nor I had the heart to abandon our 
brother officer, and we determined to stick to him as 
long as there was a chance of his being able to go on. 
It was irksome, anxious work, however; all the while 
expecting the pursuers after us. 

“Why the pursuit was not immediate, I never knew. 
Likely, because most of the cnemy were infantry, and 
furthermore, detained in appropriating the effects we 
had abandoned at Teotihuacan. Anyhow, we reached 
Tezcoco without hearing more of thei, our disabled 
comrade still with us. But then, dismay! Not only 
had our major and his rapid riders passed on through 
the town, but the whole Imperial garrison was gone too. 
They had evacuated about an hour before—withdrawn 
by command from headquartcrs—-and the courier sent 
to warn us at Teotihuacan had met the retreating 
white-coats, and turned back with them. 

“With us things would have been no worse than 
before, had it not been for Macqueen. We, tov, could 
continue our retreat to the capital, but not with him. 
He was unable to proceed further on horseback, or 
indeed in any way. Half the blood was out of his 
body, and the wound pained him fearfully. There was 
no alternative but to leave him in Tezcoco, and we left 
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him; but in a place that would give him a chance for 
gis life, if the wound did not prove mortal. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and one of the priests of the town—a 
kind-hearted old cura—when told this, took him into 
his house, with a promise to conceal and protect him, 
so far as he could. 

“All this occupied time, but not a moment more 
than could be helped. Soon as seeing our comrade 
bestowed, Blount and I, with our fugitives following, 
now mustering about twenty men, once more took 
saddle, and continued our retreat. No longer embar- 
rassed, we could now go at a gallop; and the moon 
having meanwhile arisen gave us good view of the 
road. The great lake was on our right, and as we 
glanced over its wide sheet of water, white as a table- 
cloth in the moonlight, how we wished ourselves on its 
farther side, where lay the city of Mexico, 

“We had got over the quaint old bridge that spans 
the Rio de Coatepec, and were approaching the little 
village of San Augustin, through a defile of the Corro 
del Chimalhuacan, in as good spirits as could be ex- 
pected of soldiers retreating froin a lost battle-field ; 
an inglorious one as that, besides having several of our 
number badly wounded. Dut the great National Road 
was now less than a league off—almost within sight— 
and once, upon it we might look upon all danger as 
past ; for we knew it was nightly patrolled by a strong 
force of the Imperial cavalry. Comforted by these 
reflections, we had slackened pace, our horses being 
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hard blown, when all at once the white dusty road in 
our front became darkened by a black mass, which is 
the clear moonlight we easily made out to be men on 
horseback ; the glint of arms and accoutrements further 
proclaiming them soldiers. They were riding out from 
San Augustin, and as file after file cleared the screen 
of the adobé houses, we could see there were at least 
two hundred of them. 

“ At first sight of the moving column, we pulled up, 
and stood at halt; conjecturing who they were, and in 
hopes it might be the patrol we had just been thinking 
of. You may better imagine our feelings than I can 
describe them, when we heard the words, clearly carried 
to us on the still night air, ‘Mira! Una partida de 
los invasores !’ (See! a party of the invaders !), this 
instantly followed by the exclamations, “4 nda-adelante ! 
Viva Juarez! Vive la Republica!’ Then the quick 
clatter of hoofs told us they were coming on at a 
gallop. 

“That was cnough ; and, turning, we made back for 
Tezcoco. But little hope had we of satety there, even 
should we succeed in reaching it. By this our con- 
querors at the Pyramids, slow pursuers though they 
had proved themselves, would in all likelihood be in 
Tezcoco, so our doubleback was but a poor despairing 
outlook. Nor was our ride in that direction a long one. 
As we cleared the defile, and agdin caught sight of 
Coatepec bridge, we saw it was blocked against us, by 
another body of the horsemen ; they too vociferating, 
‘Viva Juarez! Viva la Republica !’ 
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“There could be no doubt as to who these were; 
sarely the victors that had lately vanquished us. 

‘‘ That we were in a fearful fix, I needn’t tell you. 
Either party outnumbered us ten to one, and to attempt 
making a stand, or cutting our way through in either 
direction, could only end in death to all of us. To 
surrender would be the same: for their vengeful cries | 
told us we need not expect quarter. 

“There might still be a chance of escape up the 
stream. But just as we were about heading that way, 
we heard shouts that told of a third party approaching 
from the pueblita of Coatepec, along the road we were 
taking. Only one other way was open, by the water’s 
edge by the foot of Chimalhuacan. The cerro runs out 
into the lake, as a sort of peninsula, and we might, 
with luck in our favour, get around it, and out to the 
National Road on that side, At best it was Hobson’s 
choice; and we chose it without further reflection, 
leaving the causeway, and taking to the strip of level 
between the mountain and the lake. It was firm, hard 
ground, and the clear inoon enabled us still to keep to 
the gallop. But all that equally favoured our pursuers, 
and it would be a question as to whose horses were 
swiftest, and held out longest. 

“Only that imagined I ; soon to find myself mistaken. 
We had got to the outermost end of the promontory, 
and were turning it, when lo! horsemen once more in 
our front, and making toward us. The pursuers had 
divined our intention, and sent a party back round by 
San Augustin to intercept us. 
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“We were in the trap now, sure enough; and it 
seemed all up with us. So believed every one, as, 
myself; and it looked as if we hadn’t ten minutes 
longer to live. But only for half a minute looked it 
so. Then an idea shot into my brain—a bright thought, 
promising deliverance. Which it gave, else I shouldn’t 
be here to tell of it. But it wags all due to yourself, 
amigomio.” 

“Due tome! What mean you, Calhoun?” 

“Might you remember, once upon a time, proposing 
a boat voyage across Lake Tezcoco, and insisting that 
I should accompany you ?” 

“T remember not ouly proposing, but our making it.” 

‘‘Then you may perhaps also recvllect, that when 
we made stoppage at the Cross in the middle of the 
lake, our poling bogadores told us there was no part of 
it where the water was over six feet deep, and only a 
spot here and there over three—una vara, as they 
worded it,” 

‘“‘T recall their saying so; and how it surprised me.” 

‘‘T recalled it then, and with a thrill of delight, 
when we fugitives were headed off on both sides. The 
memory was like a life-buoy thrown down from Heaven 
to a drowning man ; still requiring an effort to reach it. 
But my mind was made up for the effort ; and, heading 
my horse to the water with a dig of the spur I forced 
him into it, shouting back to the others to follow me. 

“T believe they thought I had taken leave of my 
senses; and no wonder if they did. Clear as shone 
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the moon, the opposite shore of the lake was invisible ; 
neither could land be seen to right or left. It was as 
if I had called upon them to ride after me into the 
ocean. Still doubting of my sanity, for a short while 
all hesitated, save one—the young Englishman, Blount. 
Close on the heels of my horse came his, as he cried 
out: ‘I’m with you, Captain, sink or swim!’ Then all 
hurried after in a ruck and rush; their hesitation 
brought to an abrupt end, Sy the shouts of the pursuers 
closing up behind. 

“ For the first half mile or so, the water was shallow 
as a milk pan, and we made way almost as rapidly as 
on the dry land—a gocd swinging gallop. The spray 
drops flung up over our heads, and, glancing in the 
moonlight, made it appear as though we were riding 
through showers of melted pearls. A glance over our 
shoulders showed the enemy on the shore, in strong 
force, and halted. But only for the shortest while, till 
they, too, were seen taking to the water. We had 
heard their exclamations of surprise, and could now 
hear their cries of mutual encouragement. ‘ Anda,— 
anda! Mueran los wnvasores!’ (Qn,—on! Death 
to the invaders !) 

‘‘ Again if seemed but a question of whose horses 
would prove the strongest, for bottom was everything 
now. I reqollected that the boatmen had also told us 
of the lake having a hard, firm bed ; and what of it we 
had already passed through gave cheerful promise of 
confirming their statement. So when we had got up 
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to the saddle girths, and even above them, I felt no fear 
on that score; neither did my following, to whoms I 
had imparted the secret. They no longer thought me 
mad, 

“We had made some two miles from the shore, and 
were about one ahead of our pursuers—whom we could 
clearly see all the while, hearing their shouts—when a ° 
curtain, or what seemed such, was suddenly drawn 
between us. <A fog it was, which, drifting down from 
the northern,end of the lake, overspread its whole 
surface. 

‘At this we were delighted, thinking it in our favour ; 
for, although causing us to come to a stop, it did the 
same for the pursuers. Their exclamations, borne to 
our ears over the calm water surface, told of their being 
baffled, and the direction lost. Still they kept on 
shouting, and lucky for us they did. It gave us a 
guide, of which we availed ourselves; and, once more, 
moved onward, with our backs towards them. 

‘We were now in deep water, up to our horses’ 
hips ; so these made less noise in wading—only now 
and then a plunge when one stumbled. But we had 
no fear of that betraying us; it could not be heard 
through the din made by waterfowl, that, frightened by 
such unwonted intruders, flew screaming over our heads. 
Soon the pursuers ceased to call out; or,*at least, we 
no more heard them. Dut whether they had given up 
the pursuit, and returned to the shore, or were silently 
groping about for us through the fog, could not be 
guessed. We hoped the former. , 
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‘‘ Their silence, however, again brought us to a stand, 
since we had no longer anythirg to guide us. By 
riding blindly on, we might ride back to them, right 
into their teeth. In the midst of a fog, as I need not 
tell you, no one can keep a straight track, even on land ; 
and it was all the worse as we were. So we had to 
‘stay at halt, a queer-looking cavalry troop, half under 
water ! : 

“We remained thus nearly an hour, when our animals 
began to show sizns of distress. In the chill water, 
and after such warm work, they were in danger of 
getting foundered. Fearing this, we moved on again, 
taking our chances, 

“For another hour we kept wading, and wading, all 
the while keeping a sharp look-out ahead, and all the 
while keenly apprehensive. But at length a darkish 
object, dimly visible through the fog, came under our 
eyes, giving us relief. Atleast it gave that to me; for 
it was La Cruz—the old cross. It only told my 
companions where we were—in the centre of the lake. 
But it told me something more—the way out of it. I 
had closely scrutinized the quaint wooden structure, 
while our boatmen, with hats off, were singing their 
hymn, and remembered in what direction the arms 
pointed, north and south; as also an image of the 
Virgin carved on its western side—the way we wanted 
to go. If we but managed matters skilfully now all 
would be well. 

“And we did manage them with all due skill and 
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carefulness ; aligning ourselves on one another at 
distances apart, as far as we could see through the,fog, 
and so working onward with faces turned west. 

“We must have waded at least twelve miles, for the 
lake is nearly ten in width, But the contrivance 
proved a complete success ; and we reached the western 
shore, riding out upon dry land, just as day broke, and 
the bells of the great cathedral were tolling orisons. 

“Tn an hour after, we rode in through the garita 
of San Lazaro, But what a spectacle we were to the 
people passing along the streets—every man of us, our 
horses too, white all over as with hoar-frost, and spark- 
ling as though we had been powdered with diamond 
dust! It was the tequiz quite, which the briny water 
of the lake, so long splashed about us, had left behind 
after drying.” 


CHRISTMAS IN A SHOOTING-BOX. 


In the winter of 18—, having a short leave of absence 
from my ship, I was spending Christmas weck at my 
father’s house on the west coast of Ireland. As he 
had occasion to be in Dublin on Christmas Day, and 
the only other member of our family at home wag 
my sister Kate, it occurred to me that eating our 
Christmas dinner alone would be rather a dull 
proceeding, My father having been called away 
unexpectedly, no party was to be given at our own 
house; and, as his absence had not become known 
to our neizhbours of the class gentry—the nearest of 
whom lived a good seven miles off—neither myself nor 
sister had received invitations to dine elsewhere. 

In this dilemma an idea came ‘uppermost, which 
promised to relieve us, at all events, from the formality 
of dining in a large room with only the two of us at 
the table. We should spend Christmas Day at our 
shooting-lodg&. There chaneed to be such an appanage 
upon my father’s property. 

Communicating this idea to Kate, she not only 
chimed in with it, but was quite charmed. It would 
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be such rare sport, and so original. A sort of pic-nic 
in mid-winter! . 

Notwithstanding all this, after reflecting more 
calmly upon it, I had some misgivings about the 
matter, for reasons that will presently appear. The — 
“Box’’ in question was about six miles from our 
house, and one from the sea-coast, in the heart of a 
wild, mountainous tract of country, a portion of the 
Sheveneish range, which belonged to our family. It 
was situated in a most sequestered spot, almost 
inaccessible to wheeled vehicles; and, but for the 
good sport to be had in its vicinity, no one, save a 
hermit, would have cared to make it his home. It 
had, however, some peculiar attractions, being pic- 
turesquely “located” in a ravine, which ran up 
among high cliffs, ending in a cul-de-sac, known to 
the people of the neighbourhood as the puckawn, 
or “goat’s hole.” In this gorge grew some stunted 
trees, of the kind called “fairy thorns,’ around a 
patch of green meadow, which was a sort of lawn 
to the lodge; while there was a bit of kitchen 
garden and a small stable at the back. All this, in 
such contrast with the bald, bleak mountains around, 
gave the place an air of snugness and comfort. 

The lodge itself was a thatched cottage, only a 
single story in height, having one sitting-room, a 
kitchen, and three bed-rooms, all of very limited 
dimensions. The sitting-room was in front; the 
kitchen at the back, and the bedrooms between. In 
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rear, and over the kitchen, was a sort of “ cockloft,” 
wish a very small window looking out upon the stable 
yard, in fact, all the windows were small and strongly 
constructed, to resist the gurly gales which at times 
came rushing up the gorge direct from the sea, with 
a noise as if blown through a thousand trumpets. 

* I have been thus particular in my description of 
the lodge, and its surrount-ings, since these have much 
todo with the incidents I am about to relate. And 
the reasons I have promised to give for doubting the 
prudence of what I had proposed to my sister may 
be given now. Simply, that there were rumours of 
disturbances having taken place in that part of the 
country, which at the time was in an excited state, on 
account of an expected landing of Fenians, who were 
reported to be on their way from the United States. The 
coast adjacent, running along one cf the wildest districts 
in the West of Ireland, with no precautions taken to 
defend it, made such a descent anything but impro- 
bable. The nearest military force was a detachment 
of an infantry regiment, quartered in the county town, 
more than fifteen miles distant; while the police 
barrack, occupied by only a sergeant and seyen men, 
was at least five miles from the lodge, over a steep 
mountain road, well nigh impassable. 

Representing all this to my sister, and hinting at 
danger, I was met by a peal of clear ringing laughter, 
and the rejoinder— 

“If there's danger so much the better and merrier, 
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I rather like the idea of an adventure among the wild 
mountains. Something to tell of to our city friénds, 
next time we go to Dublin.” 

‘* But, my dear Kate——” 

“But, my dear Maurice,” she said, interrupting me, 
“it’s no use your raising objections now. You've set 
me on spending Christmas Day in the box, and there 
I mean to spend it, whether in your company or with- 
out it. You see plenty of adventures, I suppose, when 
off in foreign countries, and it’s selfish of you to 
grudge me just the souwpcon of one little one among 
the Slievencish mountains.” 

With this battery played upon me, I surrendered, all 
the more readily after another shot, which my artful 
sister discharged, saying in continuation— 

‘* Besides, I think it likely enough we’ll have Helen 
Cros)hie there. Hillview House isn’t so far from the 
lodge ; and if she’s notengaged for Christmas Day, I’m 
sure she’ll come. I will write and ask her.” 

For me this was a dead knock-down argument, for 
Helen Crosbie was the toast of that district or country. 
So, instead of offering further resistance to my sister’s 
wishes—Kate was my favourite sister—I was only too 
eager to gratify them. That settled, we at once set 
about making preparations for a trausfer of our persons 
to the shooting-box, with such comestibles “as might be 
called for at a Christmas dinner, therein not forgetting 


| the drinkables. 
After all, we had but little to fear from the Fenians. 
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They rather looked upon our family as favourable to 
their movement ; not from any expressed sentiment on 
our part, but because we were of the “good old Irish 
stock,” as they phrased it; and, therefore, by suppo- 
sition, in sympathy with them. I fancy my spirited 
sister had rather a kindly feeling for them; and, no 
doubt, to-day, if marriage has not made her more 
sedate, has the same fcr the Home Rulers, In my 
care, she then expressed herself thus :— 

“My dear Maurice, you and I are in no more danger 
from these men, whom you call misguided, than we 
would be in the middle of a flock of mountain sheep— 
lambs, if you like. And, if you’re distrustful of them, 
there’s Captain Waterson, commanding the coastguard, 
who, you say, is an old friend of yours. Why not ask 
him to dine with us, and bring along half-a-dozen of 
his blue-jackets? Small as is the lodge, I’ll trust old 
Pegey to squeeze them into the kitchen.” 

This was not a bad idea; and, acting upon it, I 
had a horse saddled, and rode over to the coastguard - 
station. 

Captain Waterson, commanding it, was an old 
brother. officer of mine, with whom I had served in 
the Styx. On telling him of our intention, and ex- 
tending the invitation suggested by my sister, which 
was accepted, he said— 

“Tf youre determined to spend Christmas at your 
shooting-box, I think you'll be wise in taking some 
precautions. The Government appears to be on the 

0 
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gut vive about some expected Fenian movement, and 
has despatched the Warrior, ironclad, with two guzs, 
back round to the Shannon here. They’ve just 
arrived.” 

©The Warrior! I'm delighted to hear it. Our 
old friend Cochrane is in command of the Warrior, 
is he not ?”’ 

**'Yes; Cochrane now commands her.’’ 

“That’s good news for me. We must have him over 
at the shooting-box for Christmas Day. I shall write 
to invite him.” 

“Well, Pin just going to send off some despatches to 
him; and if you choose to write now, 1 can enclose 
your letter.” 

“That will be just the thing.” 

My invitation to Cochrane was dispatched on the 
instant; and I returned home to tell my sister of our 
good luck. 

For myself, I was greatly rejoiced at the prospect of 
again mecting my old friend Cochrane. We had been 
schoolfellows ; then, afterwards, shipmates, and, long 
years back, when both were ‘‘ midshipmites,’’ had 
registered a promise, that if either should ever be 
stationed near the parental roof-tree of the other—our 
_respective homes were in Scotland and Ireland—we 
should make the acquaintance of one anothor’s family. 
This was the first opportunity that had offered to make 
good our mutual promise ; and, sereMEAtely: I was at 
home to receive and introduce him. 
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On Christmas morning, just as my sister and I 
were starting out for the shooting-lodge, I received 
Cochrane’s answer, to say he would come; but only 
for the day, and not to stay over night, as no officer 
was allowed to be absent from the squadron all night. 
In his note he added that there was little fear of any 
Fenian movement, though the Government thought it 
best to be prepared. That was why they had dis- 
patched the Warrior to the Shannon. 

After reading it, Kate and I set out, with my man-— 
servant “Con,” in a Whitechapel dog-cart, and in due 
time arrived at tle lodge; which, as I have already 
said, was about six miles from my father’s house, as 
the crow flies, though more than ten by the zigzay 
mountain road. 

“Welcome! welcome, yer honours!’ screeched out 
oll Peggy, who had charge of the box. “Sure it’s 
meeself that’s plaized to see ye, Captin, darlint, and the — 
young lady, yer purty sisther,” 

‘Thanks, Peg, thanks! But I thought you wouldn't 
know me after my long absence.” 

I had just returned from a four years’ cruise in the 
Pacific. 

“ Not know ye, Misther Maurice! Faix, ’its meeself 
would know ye, after a hundhred years, alanna / 
Wasn't it ould Peggy that first held ye in her arums, 
when ye war a swate little smilin’ baby ?” 

“Now, Peggy,’ here interposed my sister, “I'm 
going to dispossess you; that is, I intend to be mis- 
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tress of the house for a day and a night. And, as 
we're expecting company here, you must brush up your 
cooking arrangements,” 

‘‘ Arrah, Miss! it’s a quare place to resave cumpany 
in. But Pll do my best; though av coorse we can’t 
trate them as well as at the big house.” 

Pegey was a famous cook, and had acted in this 
capacity for many years at the ‘big house.” But, 
being now a little passée, she had been pensioned off, 
and given the shooting-box as a residence, with some- 
thing besides for taking care of it. 

So off went Kate and the superannuated cook to 
attend to household arrangements; while I, with my 
scrvant Con and own gamekeeper Shawn, who was 
called by the country people Shaw na Guyre (Jack-of- 
the-dogs), retired to the stable-yard, to look after our 
canine following. 

Soon getting my sporting tackle in order, I started 
ovut to brush the mountain covers, that were well 
stocked with grouse and suipe, with hares in abundance. 
But I did not remain out long. Part of our Christmas 
dinner was to come out of my game-bag, and it behoved 
me to get home in good time for its being cooked. 
Which “ Jack-of-the-dogs”’ and I did; bringing with 
us a varied assortment, both of the furred and feathered 
denizens of the mountains, which we delivered over to 
Peggy and her assistant cuzsiniere. 

Shortly after, Cochrane arrived, having with him one 
of the officers of his ship, a young Scotchman, named 
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Seymour, who also proved to be an o:d comrade of 
mine, he being a midshipman on board one of her 
Majesty’s frigates where I waa lieutenant. 

We were a happy party on that Christmas Day ; 
and it only wanted one other to make my happiness” 
complete. Need I say this was Helen Crosbie, who 
unluckily as it turned out, had an engagement else- 
where ? : 

Men who have served together and been long 
separated, when they meet, are all the more disposed 
to social jollity. There is an exquisite pleasure in 
talking over old times, not less to the schoolboy than 
the soldier and the sailor ; though I think to none of 
all threa so much as the last mentioned. The world is 
behind as before him, and he has been brought in con- 
tact with different scenes and countries, so that his 
mind has become a sort of storehouse, or kaleidoscope, 
of people and things encountered between the Poles and 
the Equator—from the cold Arctic regions to the warm 
summer islands of Ind. 

Kate met my old friends with a regular “ Cead inille 
failthe ;” and I could sce that Frank Seymour’s eyes 
flashed up with delight as he looked on her. I may 
say that my sister, besides being full of spirit and. 
frolic, was a gloriously beautiful girl, just such as a 
sailor would lose his heart) upon. 

We now only waited for Waterson; but before sitting 
down to the table I received a note from the coast- 
guard captain excusing himself from dining with us, . 
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on the plea of some unexpected duty. He promised, 
however, if it were at all possible, to drop in aftef. 
wards and have a glass of wine with us. So, down we 
sat without him. 

The repast proved better than I had anticipated, 
Peggy having exercised all her old culinary skill. 

We had got to the wine and walnuts, and were 
expecting soon to have our party increased by the 
arrival of the coastguardsman, when my servant Con, 
slipping into the room, whispered in my car that there 
was a man outside who wished to “spake” to me very 
particular. 

On going out I recognised one of my father’s labour- 
ing men. 

“What's brought you up here, Mick?” I asked. 

“Glory be to God that I’m in time,” was his reply, 
gasping for breath as he delivered it. 

“In time! What do you mean, Mick?”’ 

“ Mane, yer honour? Sure the Fanians have landed 
at Ballyvoorney, and are comin’ on here after them 
Inglish officers that’s here wid ye.” 

“The Fenians! Is that true, my man?” 

“ By the blissed Virgin it is too thrue, masther.”’ 

I had no doubt the man was speaking the truth. 
Unpleasant as tle news might be to them, it was neces- 
sary my guests should know it—and at once. ” 

“Well,” said Cochrane, on hearing my report, “I 
fear, old fellow, we’ve got you into a scrape.” 

“Not at all, my-dear Cochrane. It’s I that have got 
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you into a scrape, and I’m sorry to think so. Much as 
I*desired to see you, I should not have brought you 
here.” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” he rejoined. ‘‘We ought to know 
more about the state of things than you do, It’s our 
own fault, if anybody’s.” 

“What is to be done, Maurice?’’ whispered my 
sister, impatiently. “on’t you think that Captain 
Cochrane and Lieutenant Seymour should leave the 
lodge at once. They can take the back mountain 
road, you going with them as guide. Peggy and I 
have nothing to fear. J don’t think the Fenians would 
harm us.” 

‘* No, indeed, Miss French,” put in Seymour, who 
had overheard her; ‘‘we could not think of leaving 
you in that fashion. Who knows what these rough 
fellows are?” 

While he was yet speaking, Shawn na Guyre rushed 
into the room, bringing news still more alarming. He 
had been on his way home to his own house, but had 
been met on the road by a party of men—actual Fenians 
they were—who stopped him, sending him back to the 
ledge. They were on their way to it, and had sent 
him in advance to tell us all they wanted was the 
two English officers. They meant no harm either to 
‘“‘ Masther Maurice ’”’ or “ Miss Kate.” 

‘‘ They towlt me, yer honour,” added Shawn, “ that 
some of their’s have jist been shot by the man-o’-war’s 
men, an’ that they want to take satisfaction for it on 
the officers, an’ they swore, begorra, they’d have‘it,” 
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“How many are there of them?” I asked. 
“Twenty, or thereabout ; maybe, two dozen.” 
“Were they armed ?”’ 

“Och, no, yer honour! Where would the likes of 
them get arrums?” 

“Do you think there are more of them in the netgh- 
bourhood ?” I asked of Shawn. 

“ Faix, I know there are, for another party has gone 
to Lord Burnham’s to take the arrums out av his house.” 

‘‘Tt’s evident these fellows are in earnest,” I said, 
speaking aside to my friends. “The night is a dark 
one. Would you have any objection to 7 

‘* Steal away,” interrupted Cochrane, anticipating 
me. “ But for one thing,” he added, “I should not 
think of doing so. Wearing her Majesty’s uniform, to 
skulk off from these cowardly ruffians ! But your sister 
here? We must not be the cause of danger to her.” 

‘‘ Shawn,” I said, turning to the gamekeeper, ‘‘ do 
you think you could manage to see my sister safe home 
to the big house ?”’ 

“That I can, and will, Masther Maurice. Yes, 
begorra! if it costs me my heart’s blood.” 

** No,” cried Kate, now, for the first time, getting a 
hint of our intentions. ‘* No, brother; I will not leave 
you—never! Remember, I can load a gun, and fire 
it, too,” ' 

‘No, no, Miss French,” protested Cochrane. ‘‘ That 
will never do. Either you or we must beat a retreat, 
To us it. would be ignontinious! but to. you——” 
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A yell pealing up the glen interrupted his speech. 
It was the onslaught of the enemy: It told us they 
were already at the entrance of the puckawn, and for 
either man or woman to escape now without passing 
through their midst would be impossible. 

Flight was no longer thought of. We must either 
fight or submit; and, from what Shawn had meanwhile 
whispered to me, I knew that to surrender up my 
guests to the brutal crowd would be to hand them over 
to almost certain destruction. In a word, we deter- 
mined on resistance, and hastened to prepare for it. 

There were in all six men of us—my two guests, 
myself, with Con, Shawn, and an English groom who 
had come with Cochrane. There would have been 
seven, but the labourer, Mick, had slipped off, and 
was missing. We were well provided with arms; for, 
in addition to my double-barrelled breechloader, there 
was my great duck gun, also another double-barrel of 
the muzzle-loading pattern, a musket, and a couple of 
rifles—-a fair battery for a shooting-box. The windows, 
as I have already said, were small, and only needed 
some closing up to convert them into excellent loop- 
holes; while the door was a strong one, and, if well 
barricaded, could only be forced open by a battering- 
ram. 

Without # moment’s delay we commenced making 
our defensive arrangements, which were completed in 
Jess than sixty seconds time, my sister and old Peggy 
taking part in the task. We Were not ready one 
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~second too soon. Just as we had got all snug, voices 
outside told us the mob had got into the little meadow, 
and was advancing towards the front gate, where a low 
stone wall formed a sort of shrubbery enclosure. 

It had been arranged that the three servants were 
to defend the kitchen at the back, while Cochrane, 
Seymour, and myself should hold the sitting-room it 
front. But, before going further, I thought it prudent 
first to try what could be effected by fair words. 

‘““My good men!” IJ called out through a loophole 
we had left in one of the windows, ‘‘ why are you 
here? And what do you want ?”’ 

** Misther Maurice French,” answered a voice, which 
I at once recognised, ‘‘ we mane you and yours no 
harrum. All we wantis them Inglish officers, and we 
intend takin’ them.” 

The speaker was a man named Sullivan, one of the 
most noted ruffians in that district of country, known 
among his neighbours as Thig na Dhoul (Tom the 
Devil). 

“Sullivan,” I said in reply, “ the officers with me 
are not English; they are both Scotchmen.”’ 

“‘Trath, that makes no difference, they belong to the 
English man-ay-war, an’ two av our sort have been 
shot by their sailors; so you must give them up, 
Misther Maurice French.” ‘ 

‘* Never!” I answered, without hesitation. ‘‘ These 
gentlemen are my guests, and it is my duty, as an 
honourable man, to protect them. If you take them, 
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twill be over my body ; and [ warn you of the con- 
sequénces, if you attempt it. We are all well armed, 
and you had better leave us alone.” 

“Lave yez alone!’ cried another of the party. 
‘‘Tave yez alone, indade! No, begorra! Not till 
we've got the two spalpeens away from ye, so ye may 
a& well make up yer mind to give them up, for ye’ll 
have to do it.” 

‘““ Never!” IT again repeated, determinedly, as before, 
at the same time whispering back to my two friends, 
‘‘ get your guns ready.” 

“ Boys!” I could hear a voice say, speaking to them 
outside, ‘‘ I know him of old. What he says he means; 
that does Maurice French ; so we may look out,”’ 

** All the worse for himself, if he manes it,’ put in 
Sullivan. “He must be trated the same as the others.’ 

“ Captain French!” cried he who said he had known 
me of old, and whose voice scemed familiar to me, 
‘Captain French, you ought to remember me. My 
name is Dillon. I was in the Superb with you. 
Maybe you've forgot my being flogged for a complaint 
of yours. I haven’t, and now it’s my turn, so take 
that,”’ 

The sharp crack of a rifle followed, and a bullet 
struck the window-sill right in front of me, showering 
fragments of*plaster in my face. 

I had been expecting something of this sort, and I 
had my double-barrel ready loaded with swan shot. 
In another moment it was at my shoulder; and, guided 
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by the flash of Dillon’s gun, I covered the spot and 
fired both barrels. e 

A yell of agony told me I had touched him, At the 
same time Cochrane and Seymour, pointing their pieces 
out of the second window, blazed away at the crowd 
collected around the gate. 

The guns of the enemy replied; while their yelfs 
' rang through the ravine, as if it had become suddenly 
possessed by a legion of demons. 

Hastily turning and laying hold of our spare pieces, 
we again faced toward the point of attack; while my 
sister, with old Pegyvy by her side, commenced coolly 
reloading the guns we had emptied. 

For some time there was silence, no other shots fired ; 
and we began to fancy the rufliaus had got enough of 
it, and gone off. The night was a very dark one, and 
we could not see anything outside with distinctness. 
But the gray stone wall in frout could be made out, 
glimmering through the gloom; and we knew that, if 
still there, they must be sheltering behind that. As 
I peered through the darkness I fancied I could dis- 
tinguish here and there above its coping certain objects 
resembling human heads, with ‘‘caubeens” upon them. 
But they flitted up and down so quickly and phantom- 
like, I might have been mistaken. | 

Presently we heard a murmuring noise, of many’ 
voices conversing in a low tone at the same time, as 
if arguing some question earnestly. So, there could 
be no doubt that our assailants were still there, They 
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were. standing behind the wall, occupied with some 
kindeof consultation, and I was now sure that the 
dark objects bobbing up and down were not hallucina- 
tions, but heads. 

At that moment I would have given a hundred 
guineas to know which of them belonged to Mr. 
Sullivan. For it was plain that this fellow, along 
with my old “shipmate,” Dillon, was prime mover 
and leader of the attack. The latter appeared to have 
been done for; and a like successful shot at Sullivan 
would, in all probability, put an end to the whole 
affair. But to fire at random would never do; and I 
held my gun ready, cautioning Cochrane and Seymour 
to do the same. 

We were beginning to believe our shots had effec- 
tually cowed them, and that they might not renew the 
attack ; when all at once a murmur of many voices was 
heard down by the eutrance of the Glen. Suddenly 
it broke out into a loud chorus of cries, which were 
responded to by Sullivan and his comrades, still skulking 
behind the wall. I could guess what this meant. It 
was @ reinforcement of our foes, by the party that had 
gone to despoil Lord Burnham of his guns! 

That they had succeeded was soon made manifest 
by a volley we received from this new force of our 
assailants. Ié came as soon as they had got up to the 
others. Then, as if rendered reckless by sheer 
superiority of numbers, they sprang over the wall, 
and came on straight for the house. We all three- 
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fired simultaneously into the thick of them, which 
caused groans and yellings. In an instant after, 
however, we heard only confused shouts, with tramp- 
ling and cursing. For the Lodge was now surrounded ; 
the crowd close up. 

Once more I turned to get a loaded gun! My sister 
was standing close to me. e 

“There, Maurice,” she cried, ‘‘ this one’s loaded— 
both barrels. The cowards, to attack us in such fashion, 
Send the contents right among them.” 

“That shall I, Kate,” was my answer, as I jerked 
the gun from her grasp. 

“Qut with the lights there. Keep close in to the 
wall, sister.” 

The candles were at once extinguished ; they had 
been under a screen all along, and we were now in 
total darkness, 

Only for an instant, however. We had scarce begun 
to grope about when a light flashed through the loop- 
holed windows, as from the striking of a lucifer match, 
again suddenly going out, I should not have known 
what it was, but my sister’s ear, keener than mine, 
had caught some words that explained it. 

‘“ They’re going to set fire to the thatch!” she 
whispered. “I heard one of them say so.” 

The words had scarce passed from her lips when 
again came the flicker of the light; but now, instead 
of going out again, it flared up brighter and continued. 
An instant after, and it was glaring red through the 
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loop-holes, as if a fiery sun had suddenly shot into 
the sky! It was no sun, however, but the blaze of 
the straw thatch, as we could tell by its crackling up. 
The roof above us was in flames ! 

“My God!” I cried out to Cochrane. “ Are we to 
be roasted alive? or must we submit and deliver our- 
selves up to the mercy of this infuriated mob ?” 

“Yes, ye must !”’ answer2d a voice from the outside 
which I could tell to be Sullivan’s. “Wan or the 
tother of them two things ye’ll have to do. So, yez 
can take yer choice. Ayther give us up yer Inglish 
guests or be roasted along wid—ach ! ” 

The “ach’’ that terminated his speech sounded like 
a groan, and for a time I was puzzled by it; so abrupt, 
so inconsequcutial ! 

Only for the fraction of a second; as the strange 
ejaculation was almost simultaneous with the crack of 
a navy rifle, this itself close succeeded by a volley of 
similar reports, which to the practised ears of us officers, 
told a welcome tale. For we recoynised platoon firing 
from a rank of disciplined men. <A profound stillness 
succeeded ; all around the Lodge becoming suddenly 
silent. But not so others farther off, by the entrance 
of the gorge. From that point came a voice, which 
I recognised as Captain Waterson’s, crying out in 
command— , 

“Qn, men! Forward, and give them the bayonet!” 

‘The coastguardsinen, by Jasus!’’ exclaimed one, 
just outside the window; then followed a hurrying and 
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trampling as of scared cattle, and we could see our 
cowardly assailants scattering off in every directiog. 

They did not all succeed in getting clear, as Water- 
son, with his coastguardsmen, netted quite a number 
of them, trying to make their escape out of the ‘‘ goat’s 
hole.” Among the rest Master Sullivan, crippled by a 
shot through the leg, who proved himself no true 
Fenian after all, but a traitor to their cause, by turning 
informer against his associates. 

The burning thatch had got too much headway: to be 
extinguished ; and the shooting-box could not be saved. 
Iu the conflagration I lost a good many of my sporting 
traps, though my friend Seymour was the greatest 
sufferer of us all—since, before his ship left the 
Shannon station, he confessed to my warlike sister a 
loss, of quite another character—his heart. And, telling 
me of it, I said I should not have the slightest objection 
to his becoming my brother-in-law. 


THE LOVE TEST: 


A TALE OF‘ THE HAVANNA. 


In the beautiful bay of Havanna rides at anchor a 
sloop, whose clipper build, clean spars, and trim ng 
bespeak the gentleman’s facht, while her sails, though 
stowed, with certain other peculiarities proclaim her to 
be English. If set they would be attached only to the 
gaff; whereas were she American they would be laced 
both to gaff and boom. English she is—the “ SNow- 
FLAKE,” ‘of Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

Her white polished decks, burnished binnacle, and 
neatly-coiled cables tell her sailing-master to be a true 
seaman; while the appointments of her cabin give 
evidence of refined taste, elegance as well as wealth - 
being displayed in its ornamentation. 

Entering this cabin at the time our tale commences, 
two gentlemen of unequal age are seen occupying it. 
The younger is nearly thirty, a tall, handsome fellow, 
of soldierly bearing, and features of aristocratic type ; 
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his complexion, naturally dark, being further em- 
browned by sun and sea air. As a soldier, he has sean 
service in India and other tropic lands, while in that 
same yacht he has made more than one voyage. He is 
her owner ; by name and title Sir Charles Thornton. 

The other gentleman is at least ten years his senior ; 
aman of robust frame and cheerful, humorous mieu ; 
withal having a certain sageness of aspect, befitting his 
age, as also the vale of mentor, which at this precise 
moment he is in the act of playing. He is Major 
Lawrence, a former comrade-in-arms of Sir Charles, 
now retired from the service, and on board the yacht as 
her owner’s companion and guest. 

The Snow/lake has been nearly three months in the 
harbour of Havanna, the Baronet and his friend all the 
time living aboard. For Sir Charles is a true yachts- 
man, hating hotel life, and sticking to his craft. Save 
crew and sailing-master, they are alone upon her, and 
have remained in port long beyond the time originally 
intended ; the cause of procrastination being a lady 
with whom the Baronet has fallen in love irretrievably. 

She who has delayed the Snowflake’s sailing is Miss 
Isabel Mason, only daughter of an Englishman—a 
Havanese merchant, some time deceased—her mother 
being a native Cubana. As a countryman of her late 
husband, the widow has received Sir Chazles at her 
house; and Isabel’s bright eyes have done havoc with 
his heart. The damage, however, has been mutual; 
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the handsome yachtsman having made an equally 
setious impression on that of the semi-Spanish beauty ; 
and they are already as gond as engaged. 

It is of her the two gentlemen are conversing. Sir 
Charles having taken the Major into his confidence, for 
the sake of obtaining his counsel. 

“You think you’ve won her heart!” says the older 
officer ; ‘“‘are you sure ci it, Charley ?” 

_ “fa man can be sure of anything, yes. I know, 
Lawrence, you’re sceptical about woinan’s love. But 
if you’d been in my place, when that beautiful girl 
laid her hand upon my shoulder, looked straight into 
my eyes, and confessed that she loved me ”—— 

“She has confessed it ?”’ 
© With an earnestness that leaves no doubt of her 
sincerity. I might believe an angel false, sooner than 
Isabel Mason.” 

“Since that is the case, 1 take it the Snow/lake's to lie 
at anchor here fora month or two to come—six maybe ?”’ 
_ Not one—-not a week.” 

“Not a weck! That will allow scant time for the 
ceremonial,” 

“What ceremonial ?” 

‘The wedding! Of course you mean marriage? ” 

“Of course Ido. But not till I’ve gone round the 
globe—not “till a year has elapsed; that at the very 
least. Then I intend returning hither, and making ~ 
Isabel my wife.” | 
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For a second or two the Major sits musing. His 
counsel is being sought, and upon a matter so serious 
he must not speak carelessly. 

“Sir Charles Thornton,” he at length gravely re- 
joins, “you wish me to give you advice. It’s a 
delicate thing to advise about ; but since you call for 
it, let me ask: don’t you think it rather dangerous 
leaving such an affair to stand over so long? Re- 
member, Isabel Mason is but a young girl; besides 
being half Spanish—brought up here in Havanna, 
where they have some habits and customs which don’t 
quite square with our English ideas.” 

“ All the more reason for my being swre of her. To 
tell truth, Major, it’s on that account, more than aught 
else, I’ve made up my mind to an interval of absence 
from her—lasting for a year at Icast. But,” he 
continues, rising to his feet, and, with au air of proud 
confidence, pacing the cabin floor, “I’ve no fear of 
her; she loves me, and will surely be true till my 
return.” 

‘Then, you have made up your mind about it ? 
Intend taking the chances—risking the danger, I might 
say?” 

“T have, As to the danger you hint at, I don’t 
believe there’s any in this case, If there be, better it 
should be encountered before marriage, thaneafter.” 

“ True—true,” assents his friend. 

‘Tf I thought that the girl, who’d confessed her love 
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to me and promised to be mine, could ever change and 
think of another, I’d’’—— 

“To what ?” asks the Major, interrupting. 

“Well; I can only tell you what I wouldn't do— 
that is, make her my wife. You laugh, Lawrence; I 
knew you would. Your idea of that relationship 
differs from mine, since you’re determined to remain a 
bachelor for life. To ine marriage appears a tie of so 
sacred a kind, that I can only think of its being 
entered upon but once in one’s life. And as I’ve given 
my whole heart to Isabel Mason, were she to die this 
‘hour, or Le otherwise lost to me, I could never bestow 
it on another. Now, I mean to make sure that she 
loves a, just in the same spirit ; and even though she 
believed me dead, would still remain true, by never 
giving her consent to become the wife of another.” 

“Rather exacting—to tie up a woman after that 
fashion,” 

‘JT wouldn’t set much value on the woman unwilling 
to be so tied up.” 

“Well,” laughingly returns the Major. “I fancy. 
‘twill be raiher a difficult thing todo. Even were you ’ 
to make such conditions with Miss Mason, how are 
you to know she would observe them ; that is, suppos- 
ing you to be dead—clean gone out of the world?” 

‘Ah! BP have my plan—a little stratagem I’ve been 
thinking of that will test her constancy. In due time 
I mean disclosing it to you, Lawrence, For I may 
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need your assistance in its execution, and I think I 
can count upon having it.” P 

* Of course, you can,” 

“ Thanks—thanks! I knew I could rely on you. 
Now, to commence operations, and take the first step 
to put my sweetheart upon probation. This day I 
hold my last interview with her, until ”’—— 

‘‘ Until when ?” 

“T feel satisfied that she has stood the. test. So, 
Major, if you’ve any unsettled matters in Havanna 
please settle them up this day. To-inorrow, I purpose 
giving order for spreading the Snow/luke’s sails.” 

It is a sala, or drawing-room of the Spanish-American 
style, with stained and polished floor, casement 
windows opening to the level of the verandah outside, 
Chinese matting in lieu of carpets, because cooler, 
furniture costly and elegant, made from many sorts of 
ornamental woods, with several pictures in gilt frames 
suspended ayainst the walls, centrally placed and 
conspicuous among them one of the Virgin—a Madonna 
—with aureole around the head and crucifix held in 
both hands before the breast, the work of one of the 
‘old Spanish masters, This in the house of Mrs. 
Mason—or, as better known by the Havanese, the 
“Senora Mason ”—situated in a fashionable suburb of 
the Cuban capital. The picture of the Virgin holding 
such prominence, with other insignia of the Ronian 
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Catholic religion observable around the room, show 
{kat the widow of the English merchant, though. 
himself a Protestant, still adheres or has returned 
to the faith of her forefathers. For, as a creole 
of Cuba, she was born a Roman Catholic, and so 
brought up. 

It is a little after midday, and the fierce tropical sun 
hindered by the draws jalousies, flings but a dim, 
subdued light into the apartinent. Enough, however, 
to show that it is occupied by two individuals—one 
a girl of great beauty, with features pronouncedly 
Spanish, but a complexion too bright for one of blood 
purely Andalusian. In short, she is half English, for 
‘it is Isabel Mason; the other occupant of the room 
being Sir Charles Thornton. 

They are seated near to one another—she on a sofa- 
couch, he on a chair beside—cngaged in a conversation 
which they have been carrying on for some time. 
Earnest and interesting to both 1t must be, from the 
flush of excitement seen upon their faces. It reaches 
a critical point as the baronet, drawing closer his chair, 
and, bending over, takes hold of the young lady’s hand, 
then places a ring upon one of her fingers—the pledge 
of betrothal—at the same time saying, interrogatively— 

“You promise you'll be true to me? You promise 
it, Isabel 2”’ 

The words, spoken in a tone of fervent, pessonste 
appeal, are as fervently responded to, 
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“Promise it! Why do you ask that? Why need 
promises? If you doubt me, I will swear it?” ° 

“JT do not doubt you, Isabel. How could I, with 
those eyes looking truth and love into mine ?”’ 

“But why are you going away? And to be gone 
for such a very long while! Over a year, you say! 
Oh, Charles! if anything should happen to you—any 
mischance—it would kill me.” 

“Te would kill me if I returned to find you untrue.” 

‘Again doubting! Charles, dear Charles, how can 
you? Why do you speak thus? Untrue to you— 
never! Ha! J shall not let you go then with but a 
simple promise. You shall have my vow—my oath. 
Here I swear it!” ; 

Saying which she starts up from the couch, and 
turns her face towards the picture of the Virgin upon 
the wall above. Then, dropping upon her knees and 
making the sign of the cross, with one hand held over 
her throbbing heart, the other stretched towards the 
Madonna, she repeats in prayerful apostrophe :— 

“ Mother of God! Be witness to this my vow! If 
the love I now bear Charles Thornton be not his 
throughout all my life—after my death, take me not to 
thy holy bosom!” 

The baronet bounds forward ; and, flinging his arms 
around, raises her from her kneeling attitude; then, 
pressing her to his heart, showers upon her lips the 
kisses of a grateful love. | 
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Releasing her, he stands for a time in silence, half 
repenting the design he has formed. It may be rash, 
imprudent, even dangerous, as the Major said. Soon, 
however, his resolve returns to him; and, shaking off 
the spell of vacillation, he imprints upon her lips a last 
sealing kiss, saying— 

* “ Adios, my beloved Isabel! God strengthen you to 
keep your vow!” then hurries away from her presence. 

‘“ Madre de Dios t”” raurmurs the young girl, speak- 
ing her mother’s tongue, “‘ why does he leave ine thus 
and for so long? Ay demi!” 

And, with the last words continued into a long- 
drawn sigh, she once more faces towards the picture, 
and, again kneeling, offers up a prayer for his safe return. 


A yacht is sailing alongside Staten Island, up New 
York Bay, with head set for the harbour. It is the 
Snowflake, from Havanna, safe arriving after a voyage 
of little over a week. The day is fine, and on her 
quarter-deck is her owner, with his yachting companion, 
Major Lawrence. They are seated upon two chairs 
brought up from the cuddy, each with a wine-glass in 
hand and a cigar between his teeth, enjoying the grand 
scenery which New York's noble bay offers to the eye 
of the voyager bound either inward or outward. 

“Tf this breeze hold,” observes the baronet, ‘‘ we 
should get Hp to the city in good time to dine at 
Delmonico’s,’ 
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The remark shows Sir Charles to have acquaintance 
with the metropolis of the Western world; which he 
has, from having there sojourned some weeks before 
making his late trip to Cuba; and he has eaten many a 
dinner at the famed restaurant known as Delmonico’s, 
“After signifying agreement with the prediction, the 
Major asks, ‘ 

‘How long do you contemplate staying in New 
York ?” 

“ A couple of days will do.” 

‘‘ A couple of days! It’s hardly worth while putting 
in for that, Surely you're jesting, Charley ?”’ 

“No; I’m in earnest. I don’t wish to remain in 
great Gothum an hour longer than's necessary for 
accomplishing the purpose that brings me fo it. For 
that a single day may be sufficient, or even less, if I 
succeed in finding my man, without much time spent 
in searching for him.” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“That fellow we met when here before—who scrib- 
bles for the newspapers.”’ 

“Oh! Ryan, the press reporter—on the World or 
Herald, I don’t remember which. There won’t be 
much difficulty in getting hold of him—if sober. He’s 
sure to be in that same oyster-cellar where we first came 
across him—his regular carousing-place, I was told. 
But what want you with him, Charley? A ‘ par,’ as 
they call it, in the papers? ” 
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“‘ Just that, and nothing more—either with him or 
New York.” ; 

“And you intend staying only two days?” 

“Not so much, if we can make away sooner—unless 
you yourself wish it, Major.” 

“Oh! JT don’t care a straw one way or the other. I 
#:ad enough of New York life when we were last here. 
But you—you seemed imightily to enjoy it. You'll 
remember, I had some difficulty to coax you away,” 

‘Ah! things have changed since then.” 

“True; I understand. The Yankee girls no longer 
have attraction for you. You like better the creole 
beauties of Cuba—above all, her who has been called 
the ‘ Belle of Havanna,’ ” 

‘““Coine, Major! No more of your badinage, please.. 
I’m not now in the mood fur it, as you may see. The 
business which brings me to New York is of too serious 
a nature to admit of jesting. Nor will it allow of my 
showing myself m the streets or any public places. 
When I spoke of our dining at Delmonico’s, I meant 
and mean it to be in a private room, with: no company 
save ourselves and this man Ryan. Otherwise, all must 
be incognito while we remain: even to the arrival of 
the Snowflale, whose naine, as you may see, I have had 
erased from the stern, substituting for it the ‘Isabel.’ ”’ 

“But why all this, Charley? May I know?” 

“Yes, Major; you may, and shall. I promised you 
should. It is, then, that Isabel Mason must believe 
me dead,” - 
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“Ha! Now I comprehend. That’s what you wish 
an interview with the press reporter. That's theeway 
you intend testing her?”’ 

“Exactly so. Ihave the plan all arranged—traced 
out in every particular. Thus:—There’s a Spanish 
newspaper published here in New York—a handsome 
sheet with pictorial illustrations. It is called La 
Illustracion, and circulates throughout all the Spanish 
American republics, but more than anywhere in the 
island of Cuba. I’ve seen it in Mrs. Mason’s house, 
aud know she is a subscriber to it. Ryan must get 
me a paragraph in that paper, let the insertion cost 
what it will.” 

“No doubt he can do it—easily, and at little cost. A 
New York newspaper is the very channel to set afloat 
such canards—‘ drowned ducks,’ as they call them.” 

“Drowned ducks! Title appropriate for the para- 
graph I intend setting afloat; since to drowning it 
relates. Ha, ha!” 

“T comprehend you, Charley. But it may be no 
laughing matter in the end. I would ask you to reflect 
before committing this paragraph to print. Once more 
I tell you there’s danger in what you’re doing.” 

“And once more I tell you, Major, I’m willing—nay, 
determined—-to risk the danger you allude to; rather 
than that other of my own imagining—possible, if not 
probable. What I’ve said I’ll do must be done, coute 
‘gue coute.” 
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And that same night it was done, at Delmonico’s— 
the press reporter spoken of having there met Sir Charles 
Thornton and his friend Major Lawrence ; receiving 
from the former a bit of script, which, for a consideration, 
he promised should appear in La Illustracion. 

It did appear on the following day, which chanced 
t® be the date of the paper’s publication, La Illus- 
tracion being a weekly. -And on the second day after, 
the mail-steamer for the West Indies, carrying many 
scores of copies, had one inside her bags bearing the 
superscription, “ Senora Mason, Havanna, Cuba.” 

As the steamer went ploughing down New York Bay 
she passed a yacht also making out for the ocean—the 
late Snowflake, now the Isabel—with ler owner on 
board, whose visit to, and brief sojourn in, New York 
was known to no one there save Ryan, the reporter. 


* x x ™ * 


We return to Cuba’s “ ever-faithful isle,” to the house 
of the Senora Mason, and, entering its principal apart- 
ment, again see in it the Dona Icabel—to the domestics 
known as ‘‘La Nina.” It is about three weeks after 
that strange scene of leave-taking with her lover, and 
she has since had no news ef, or from him. She is not 
so much troubled about that ; as before parting he spoke 
of the uncertainty of his writing to her for a long 
time. He jntended. going the round of the globe, 
crossing all the oceans, putting in at many ports, and 
seeing as much of the world as could be seen by a man 
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in a yacht, with wealth to go wherever he may will it 

—in short, making a voyage indefinite as to eMher 
direction or duration. But in time he will return. She 

knows that; and, though chafing at his absence, en- 

deavours to console herself with the reflection he will 

in the interval sure be true to her. She has neither 

doubt nor suspicion of him, as she sits in that apartment 

in which they were together for the last time, All she 

thinks of is the pleasant time there passed in his 

company, the hours in retrospect seeming only moments ; 

for were they not moments of perfect bliss? Every 

day since his departure has slic euteted this chamber - 
alone, and, kneeling before the Madonua’s picture, 

offered up a prayer for him—the man who has won and 

wears her heart. And now, on this morning, some 

three weeks after bidding him “ Adios!” she again 

kneels, saying: 

“ Santissima Virgen! Look down from Ieaven, 
and hear the prayer of thy servant. Mother of God! I 
know thou givest ear to the humblest of thy petitioners. 
If it be sinful to approach thee with carthly thoughts, 
pure Virgin, grant me thy pardon! Iam only of the 
earth. But thou who knowest all desires, all longings 
of the human heart, as its most secret inclinings, 
knowest also that my love for him is one and pure. 
Guide him in his steps, protect him from atl harm, and | 
so direct his wanderings that he may return uninjured ; 
in body, unchanged in spirit, with heart still the same 
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to one, whose own heart would soon cease to beat were 
it osherwise. O Mother of Christ! grant this petition 
of thy humble servant, who will ever pray for thine 
honour and glory. Amen!” 

Such the daily orison of Isabel Mason, who, educated 
in a convent school and accustomed to the strictest 
discipline, is as devout in her religious faith as she is 
devoted to her love. ; 

She has risen to her feet, and stands with one hand 
held up before her eyes, there fixed upon the ring her 
betrothed had bestowed. She contemplates it with 
pleasure and pride—proud to think she will one day 
be the wife of a man so handsome and noble. Dis- 
tinguisheds too; for Sir Charles Thornton, in addition 
to his title and ancient lineage, has male his mark as a 
soldier, and been the. hero of more than one chivalric 
deed. Of all this has she heard; and, possibly, such 
repute had something to do with fixing her affections 
upon him, Added to his other qualifications, she knows 
that the English baronet is rich; but little cares she 
forthat. She is herself an only child, and the estate 
left by her father is ample for all ends. Many a house- 
holder in the city of Havanna, and more than one 
' sugar-planter in the country, pays rent to the Sefiora 
Mason. And all will be hers, at her mother’s death. 

She is not thinking of this as she stands regarding 
the circlet upon her finger; only of the long period of 
expectancy to which her betrothed has doomed her; 
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wondering why it is so, and little dreaming of its being 
intended as a test of her fidelity. For all, a tinge of sad- 
ness steals over her spirit, slightly tinged with chagrin. 
For he might at least have let her know the reason. 
While thus reflecting, she hears the tinkle of a bell 
in the entrance-hall, which tells of someone seeking 
admission at the outer door. It proves to be the post, 
man, with letters and newspapers; none for her, 
however, but all directed to her mother. One of the 
newspapers, conspicuous by its large size, and bearing 
the New York post-mark, she knows to be La Itlus- 
tracion—a sheet in great favour with the Cuban ladies, 
as giving them the latest fashions, with toilet patterns, 
besides fine pictorial illustrations and love-tales to 
correspond, Tearing off the envelope, she ‘sits down 
upon the sofa-couclh—that same on which she listened 
to her lover’s last parting words—and commences 
scanning the pictures, with a mother-of-pearl paper- 
knife cutting open the leaves as she proceeds. All at 
once both her hand and eyes are arrested—the latter 
becoming fixed upon a paragraph, to her of fearful 
significance. It reads: 


‘A coasting schooner from Savannah just arrived in 
New York harbour reports that an English yacht 
belonging to Sir Charles Thornton, caught in a gale off 
Cape Hatteras, has foundered and gone to the bottom, 
with all hands aboard—her noble owner among the 
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saw her kneeling, and heard her in sweet voice swearing 
fealty to him. For, partly in caprice, but more from 
strategic reasons, he has scrupulously refrained from 
inquiring about her. Nor has she heard aught of him, 
save that false story told her in La IJllustracion. She 
could not easily have obtained other information about 
him, even doubting the tale, and however zealously« 
she might have sought it. For, as the Snowflake had 
changed name, so also had her owner—at least for the 
time intervening. It was not Sir Charles Thornton 
who has been circumnavigating the globe in a yacht 
called the Isabel, but a gentleman rejoicing in the 
familiar name of Thompson—with no title attached. 
As such the baronet had visited many a port, and 
where by chance he has met with some old acquaintance 
recognising him, a friendly word en confidence has 
enabled him to preserve his incognito, No caprice in 
this, but all with calculated design—carrying into 
execution the programme he had traced out. 

As he enters Havanna Bay his heart beats with the 
most vivid emotions, He is near the end of the game 
he has been playing, by himself appointed. And a 
game with such stakes—his life’s happiness, or its 
misery! Has he won, or lost? This is the question 
which agitates him, soon now to be decided. ‘There 
will be no difficulty about his obtaining information 
as to what is his fate. In his former visit to Cuba he 
had made familiar acquaintances—even friends, On 
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one at least he can rely to tell him of all that has 
méanwhile transpired, and whether Isabel Mason has 
been constant to her promise—her oath—and true, not 
to himself, but his memory. Single he expects her to 
be; but, if another lover has found favour in her eyes, 
she might as well be married, for aught he will think 
“of her hereafter. Burning with impatience, while at 
the same time anxiously nervous about the upshot, 
soon as the yacht’s anchor is dropped he has a boat 
lowered ; and, leaping into it, Lawrence along with 
him, orders it to be rowed ashore. A short walk after 
landing carries thein over the wharves, and into the 
main street of the city, in which they observe ‘an 
immensemumber of people standing in groups, or pro- 
menading to and fro in holiday attire, Nothing to 
astonish them in this, or even call for questioning. It 
is the week of “Ia Natividad” (Christmas)—in all 
Catholic countries a time of show and ceremony. 
Passing on, however, a crowd larger than common, as 
also more compacted and stationary, attracts their 
attention. It is collected in front of a massive 
building which has the aspect of either church or 
monastery; though it is neither one nor other, 
Instead, an establishment of kindred kind: for itisa 
nunnery—the Convent of Santa C——. 

‘“What @¢re they gathered for?” asks the English 
baronet of a comisario, who having “spotted” the 
strangers, was “ touting” them to accept his services, 
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“Oh! there’s a funcion there to-day—a grand 
ceremony.” ’ 

“What sort of ceremony ?” 

“ Well, it’s a marriage, as called, though not exactly 
one of the common kind. A new nun is about being 
made, and to-day she takes the black veil—or, as the 
padres term it, gets wedded to the Saviour.” 

“Ah! indeed!” rejoins Sir Charles, without feeling 
any great interest in what the comzsario has said. 
Then, as he reflects upon the fate in store for the nun 
about to be, adding, 

‘‘Poor young girl! I pity her. She 7s young, I 
presuine ?” 

“Si, Sehor—a muchacha, scarce out of hor teens. 
I too pity her,” lie proceeds, in a tone telling of his 
sincerity, “as who wouldu’t? Carramba! It must 
be a sad sort of existence to be shut up inside those 
gloomy walls all one’s life, with no other amusement 
but counting beads and mumbling pater-nosters ! 
And, above all, for one so beautiful as she—rich besides. 
Ah! rich enough to buy half Havanna! After all, it’s 
her own doing, and nobody to blame for it—unless, 
indeed, it be her mother, with the padres at back. 
Still, I don’t believe they could have forced her to take 
the black veil if she hadu’t been agreeable to it. She's 
_worn .the white one for twelve months: which, of 
course, gave her time to reflect and leave the convent, 
‘if she didn’t desire to stay in it. But I suppose she 
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thought the other thing harder to bear than being a 
nup.” 

“What other thing ?” 

“ Ah, Sefiores! you don’t know, then? I take you 
to be strangers, just arrived. If you'd been here but a 
week, or a day, you'd have heard all about the affair. 

eEverybody in Havanna ’s talking of it.”’ 

‘* Tell us, please.”’ ¢ 

‘Well, you see, the muchacha was betrothed to a 
man who went away and left her. After that she 
didn’t care any more for the world, but wished to be 
made a nun, as they’re now making her. That’s how 
the story runs; but, for my part, I don’t believe a 
bit of it,” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because it’s out of all reason. A grand young lady 
like she, and so rich and beautiful, to wish herself 
couped up for the rest of her life in that gloomy barra- 
coon. True, there are many of the same sort caged in 
there, and several who'd be glad to get out again. I 
know that from my grand-uncle, who’s the gatekeeper 
of this very Convent. Caspita/ If’twere sweetheart. 
or sister of mine, aud they shut her up against her 
will, ’'d have her out again—ah, that would I, if it 
brought me to the garrota/” 

“Still, my man,” puts in the Major, “it doesn’t 
follow, from anything you’ve said, that this young lady 

is being made a nun against her inclinations.” | 
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“ Possibly not from what I’ve said, Sefior; but from 
what I’ve heard; and something I know of myself— 
about her mother.” 

“Ah! What do you know of her?” 

“Why, that the Sefiora is terribly apadreado.” 

** Priest-ridden, you mean ? ”’ 

‘* Precisely so. The priests are after the property, 
and in the end will be pretty sure to wheedle her out 
of it. It’s their way, and many’s the rich girl they’ve 
robbed by making monjws of them. The poor ones 
they take no great trouble about, nor care for, as they 
don’t bring much meal to their mill.” 

“You appear to have rather a bad opinion of the 
priests ?” 

‘‘Carramba, si! Who wouldn’t who knows their 
ways? But come, caballeros! Let me conduct you 
into the Convent chapel, that you may witness the 
ceremony, It’s not yet over. Through my relative, 
the gatekeeper, I can get you a goud place, where 
you'll see everything. For myself, I’d like to have a 
last look at the Dona Isabel, before her beautiful face 
is for ever hidden from the world.”’ 

_ “What name?” asks Sir Charles, with a start, look- 
ing anxiously in the face of the man. “Do you say 
her name is Isabel ?”’ 

“Si, Sefior. The Dona Isabel Mason. She's the 
daughter of ——” 
~ The Baronet listens no longer, but, with a convulsive 
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clutch seizing Lawrence by the arm, drags him on into 
the,Convent chapel. Once inside, the comisario, who 
has kept pace with them, a step or two leading, stops, 
and, pointing down the aisle, says in a whisper— 

‘* Mira, caballeros/ Yonder she goes! It’s all over. 
They’re taking her into the cloisters!” 
¢ Never was more painful scene presented to the eye 
of man than that on which Sir Charles Thornton now 

looks. He sees it but confusedly, with reeling brain, 

aud a dull, dead weight on his heart. Ile sees the 
face of his betrothed under a black veil thrown back 
over her snowy brow—the cheeks pale and wanlike, 
with a red spot in the centre of each, produced by the 
excitement of the ceremony. He observes upon it a 
look of lorn resignation, as, surrounded by priests in 
their sacrificial robes, she is led away, like some help- 
less, innocent dove in the talons of vultures borne off 
to their ill-odoured eyrie ! 

Well may the bereaved lover exclaim, in anguished 
accents, ‘‘ Too late—too late!’’ She who was to have 
been his bride 1s now the bride of the Saviour ! 

+ + * * * * ; 

It is the day after the ceremony, and Mrs. Mason is 
seated in the sala of her own house. She is still in 
widow’s weeds, though she now sorrows not for her 
dead husband, but her daughter, almost as much lost 
to her. Isabel, her only child, confined in a convent, 
no more to make cheerfulness in her home! A cons 
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vent, too, of strict rules and rigid discipline, where she 
will be permitted to see her only at long and rere 
intervals! To the bereaved mother, thus reflecting, it 
almost seems as if the daughter were already in her 
coffin! And yet she herself has consented to, though 
not counselled, it. For it was the girl’s own wish to 
become one of the Holy Sisterhood, conceived on the 
same day when that sinister paragraph in La IJilus- 
traction came under her eye. Believing her affianced 
to be drowned—not for an instant doubting it—she at 
once gave up all thoughts of a world which no longer 
had delights for her; and in a week after entered the 
Convent of Santa C——, as a novicia. That was just 
twelve months ago—the period of probation necessary 
to make a nun—and, this ended, she has taken the last 
step, and become one. 

But, though not advising it, her mother offered no 
opposition. A woman of feeble intellect, but austere 
in her religious observances, she easily yielded to an 
influence at back—that of priesteraft. This brought 
to bear upon her by more than one of the fraternity, 
but chiefly her own confessor, a monk of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. 

The man is now sitting ky her side, in his ample 
_robes of blue serge, cowl and cassock, beads and scapu- 
lary ; a personage of spare form and pallid face, with 
a demure aspect, but an expression in his eye’ less 
humble than authoritative. For he has gained his 
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point, the conquest has been achieved, and a helpless, 
wegk-minded woman is alone left to guard the coveted 
property. No danger, now; it is as good as belonging 
to his Monastery, which means to himself and fellows. 
Apparently in the act of administering consolation to 
her, he is but speaking words of cajolery. The time 
*has not yet come for altogether throwing aside the 
mask. : 

Of course it is about the newly-made nun they are 
conversing. 

‘You have given her to God,”’ he says, “and what 
greater privilege could you wish, inthis world? Inthe 
next you'll have your reward, your daughter sharing it 
with you, Do not grieve, then, Senora, or repent what 
you’ve done. That would be sinful.” 

“IT do not repent, father. But how can I refrain 
from sorrowing? To think of my dear Isabel, gone 
from me for ever.” 

“No, not for ever, There you are wrong. Only 
for a brief time—to be afterwards your companion 
throughout eternity.” 

Simultaneous with his last word there is a tap at the 
drawing-room door, and a negro servant entering 
announces a gentleman who waits in the vestibule out- 
side. No name is given, the gentleman only saying 

that he is am old friend of the Senora, and wishes an 
interview with her, 

“A strange way of presenting himself to a lady— 
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for a gentleman,” remarks the monk, showing vexation 
at having his ¢éte-d-téte interrupted. For in that hopr, 
when the mother’s heart is a prey to sad emotions, and 
thereby softened, he had designed approaching her 
with a view to gaining some further concessions to 
the Church. 

‘‘Tell the gentleman your mistress cannot see him,’’ « 
he adds, turning brusquely upon the servant, “at 
least, not now.” 

The man is about to carry out the message, when 
the Sefora, on whose ears the interference in such 
a tone of authority has somewhat jarred, says 
timidly, 

“Stay a little, Pedro! You say the gentleman has 
not given his name. Did he tell you whence he had 
come ?”’ 

‘‘Pardon, Sejiora. I forgot that; he said from 
Inglatierra.” 

“England! It must be some old friend of my 
husband. If so, I ought to see him, father.” 

“Qh! if you wish it,” curtly rejoins the confessor— 
yielding the point in fear of carrying things with too 
high a hand—as he speaks retiring into a side chamber. 

Shortly after, the door being drawn open, a man 
steps inside the room, at sight of whom the lady starts, 
giving utterance to an exclamation of surprige—almost 
a shriek; after which she sits gazing at him with a- 
look of mingled awe and incredulity. It is only after 
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the lapse of several seconds she recovers composure 
sufficient to pronounce his name. 

“ Sir Charles Thornton!” 

“Yes, Madame; I!” 

“Not drowned! Not dead! What can this mean ?” 

“That I am alive, Sefiora Mason; and -here, in 
humiliation to tell you all, confess an error—a crime !” 

“Oh! my daughter!” ske breaks in, interrupting 
him. “My poor Isabel! What when she hears this ? 
Believing you dead, she has entered a convent—taken 
the black veil only yesterday.” 

“T know it—too truly. I know all, Sefiora. But I 
have no reproaches. The fault was wholly mine, as 
mine the misfortune—ah! the bitter grief. It will 
break my heart.” 

“ Hers, too, I am sure, when she hears. Oh, Sir ! 
Isabel loved you with her whole love. I, her mother, 
tell you so,” 

“This is sinful!” interrupts a voice, in grave, reprov- 
ing tone—that of the confessor reappearing in the room. 

“‘Sefiora!” he continues, ‘‘’Tis wrong in you to 
talk in this strain. You scandalise our Holy Church. 
As one of its priests, I cannot stay by and listen to 
such discourse.” 

“Sir!” cries the English baronet, confronting the 
Franciscan, and returning the scowl with which the 
latter regards him, ‘‘ Does any one hinder your with- 
drawing ?”’ 
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“Oh, Sir Charles!” interposes the Senora, seem- 
ingly overcome with fear in presence of him hitherto 
controlling her, “do not speak thus to the worthy 
‘father. He is my friend—my confessor.” 

“‘ Caballero !” sneeringly retorts the monk, conscious 
of his power, “you appear to be intruding yourself 
upon this amiable lady. As her spiritual and right-. 
ful protector, I must insist on your withdrawing.” 

’ The baronct is astounded, and for a moment stands 
with eyes fixed scrutinisingly on the face of her who, 
but for his own rash act, would no doubt have been his 
mother-in-law. He sees no sign there save that of 
trepidation—fear of the man in the monkish garb by 
her side. Then, with a despairing sigh, and bow 
directed to the Senora, he turns his back on hoth, and 
strides out of the room. 


In the ‘‘cuddy” of the Jsaécl, still at anchor in the 
harbour of Havanna, Major Lawrence is pacing the 
floor with a cigar between his teeth, the yacht owner 
lying along the cabin couch. Not reclining at ease, 
but restlessly turning about, as one in pain, or a fever 
of impatience. The English baronet is suffering both, 
and his old comrade is doing the best he can to comfort 
him. So far in vain, as evinced by the despairing 
words to which Sir Charles gives utterance. 

‘¢ Hopeless !’’ he cries, “ Yes, ’tis hopeless now ! ” 

_ “Nothing of the sort, Charley. There’s always hope 
where there’s life; and you're both alive yet!” 
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“No—no! She’s dead to the world, and to me. 
- Why, oh! why was she in such haste? So soon to 
bury herself! Ah! why has she done it ?” 

“For the best reason in the world; one that instead 
of grieving should give you gladness ! ” 

“ Gladness ! ” 

* “Yes, more—joy. You should rejoice to know of 
a woman—a beautiful woran—so loving you as to 
make such a sacrifice. For it’s been done solely on 
your account, yourself alone to blame. But few of the 
fickle fair would willingly give up the world and its 
pleasures, because there was only one man in ib they 
could care for. Indeed, Charley, you’ve been a strangely- 
favoured mortal], and that should do something to con- 
sole you for—well, inisfortune, VIL admit it—affliction 
if you desire it so called.” 

“Console me! Ah, Major! only death can do that.’ 

“Nonsense! Don't talk of death, or make any such 
melancholy reflections. Haven't I just said that where 
there’s life there’s hope. Adage old as Adam himself, 
and often, if not always, true. There’s a fair chance of 
its proving true in your case.” 

‘‘ Not the slightest, that I can see.” 

“Vouwre lind then—blind as a bat. For I can 
perceive a most substantial probability of you and Migs 
Mason oncesmore embracing one another—I take it 
you've had you arms around her, Charley. Never 
mind, and pardon my freedom of specch. What I 
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mean to say is, that I think I see a way of bringing you 
again together—not within the walls of a convent, ‘but 
on board the yacht Isabel.” 

“Impossible, Major! No power here could get her 
out of the nunnery—not even the Governor-General of 
Cuba. It could only be done by a special indulgence 
from the Pope; and I, as a Protestant, can ever hope 
to obtain that,” 

‘‘There you mistake entirely. There are wheels 
within wheels, and those that work inside convent 
walls can be made to turn which way one wills it, 
provided a certain sort of oil be applied to their axles 
—that which in India we used to call ‘backsheesh.’ 
You have money, Charley ; and if you’re disposed to 
spend it freely—after al], it mayu’t need so very much 
—the doors of that convent may be made to turn 
smoothly upon their hinges, and, one of these fine 
nights not far off, give outward passage to the pretty 
bird whose encagement you so much lament,” 

The baronet bounds to his feet, excitedly ex- 
claiming—— | 

“Fifty thousand pounds!—my whole fortune !—to 
effect that.’’ 

“One thousand or less; maybe a single hundred 
will do if.’’ 

‘But how, Lawrence, how ?”’ ' 

‘‘Never mind the how. Leave that:to me; only 
give me the authority to act, along with the cash.” 


% 
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‘“‘T give you both, carte blanche.” 

‘Enough! No; something besides. A note you 
must write to the new-made nun, at my inditing.”’ 

“ But how is it to be got into her hands?” 

‘The easiest thing in the world. You seem to 
forget that comisario we encountered yesterday. In 
gour distraction, yon’d have gone off without recom- 
pensing him for his services: I did that; and, at the 
same time, made note of his name and address, 
‘ Christoforo Culares, Calle de San Felipé, Numero 9’ 
—a lucky number. Now, if said Christopher, with 
his grand uncle the turnkey, don’t find means to 
introduce a billet doux, and, if need be, something 
more subgtantial, inside the convent walls, then I'll 
resign all claim to a knowledge of human nature— 
especially that pertaining to Spanish conventual 
establishments. And I should know something about 
them; having spent good ten years of my life in 
the Peninsula.” 

With nervous impatience Sir Charles listens to 
his friend’s rather prolix explanation, as it comes 
to an end, exclaiming, 

/ “Pll write the note at once. Tell me what you 
think I ought to say.” 

. There and then the note is written; and in less 
than an hour after the Major, bearing it in his breast- 
pocket, beside a purse filled with doblones, is rowed, 
ashore, leaving the baronet on board his yacht, in 
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high hopes of having a good report brought back 
to him. 


It is the third day after her dedication, and Isabel 
Mason—now Sister Mercedes—sits within one of the 
convent cloisters—that appropriated to her use. A 
quaint apartment of the smallest dimensions that may. 
be for the accommodation of a single occupant; the 
walls not even papered but only whitewashed, and 
the furniture of plainest fabric. The latter, which 
comprises a cot-bed, tells the chamber to be both 
sitting and sleeping room. For the rest, a couple of 
cane chairs, a washstand, and dressing table, both of 
diminutive size, with a second small table, on which 
lies a bit of unfinished embroidery—designed for 
monastic adornment—and the inventory is complete. 
Alone remaining some Saints’ pictures wafered 
against the walls, a statue of the Virgin in a niche, a 
missal, rosary, crucifix, and the other customary 
insigna of convent life. Being in such an apartment 
ig nothing new to Isabel Mason. As a novice, she 
has occupied the same, or one resembling it, for the 
twelve months past. The only change in her circum- 
stances is, that she now knows it will be her residence 
for life. Is it this reflection which clouds her brow, - 
and saddens the expression of her countenance? For 
the sun’s light struggling in through the narrow slit 
of a window throws upon it a melancholy cast. Ié 
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may be that; but more like she is thinking of the 
sacged ceremony in which she has been the conspicuous 
figure—by the convent people termed ‘‘ bridal”— 
contrasting it with another and happier one which 
might have been hers, about that same time, but for 
crucl fate despoiling her of him who would have been 
¢he bridegroom. Whatever the cause, she is now 
sorrowing in spirit and suffering in body. For she has 
been pining and wasting throughout the period of her 
probation, and the slight tinge of red still lingering 
on her cheeks is not the hue of health, but more like 
the last roseate touch of the sun on some snow- 
crowned mountain, soon to flit away and leave all 
cold behind it. 

Who evuld blame her, if in this moment of sadness 
and solitude, with the world and its joys all and for 
ever abandoned, her thoughts go back to that brief 
happy period of existence when he was by her side— 
those hours of love, the sweetest, sunniest of her life ? 
She is reflecting, pondering upon them; but after a 
time, as if awed at thus allowing morta] imaginings to 
intrude on the pure spiritual existence to which she has. 
devoted herself, she kneels and offers up a prayer in 
penitence. Then, rising to her feet again with a 
feeling of strengthened resignation, she determines to 
devote herse|f to the new life and its tranquil duties, 

How little does she know, or dream, what is in store 
for her! Little thinks she, that in less than ten 

R 
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minutes time a passion will be rekindled in her 
breast, making residence in that chamber unbearable, 
and the sight of its walls hideous to her, as those of 
a prison cell to the condemned convict. 

She has just reseated herself, and taken up the 
piece of needlework to go on with her task, when a 
swishing sound strikes upon her ear; so slight, that‘ 
she might not have noticed it, but for a louder rustle, 
as of something falling on the floor by her feet, 
Looking down, in the dim light she perceives a white 
ebject ; which, taken up and examined, proves to be 
a note superscribed to herselfi—the address, “ Sister 
Mercedes.” With strange conjectures as to whiat it 
may mean, she tears open the envelope, her fingers 
trembling the while. Then reads: 

“Tsabel, you believe me dead. Would that it were 
so! After what I huve witnessed—for I was present 
at the ceremony of your dedication—death has no 
terror for me; instead, ’twould be a relief. I know 
how I have erred—ay, sinned—in leaving you as I did. 
But oh! uf you could know how I suffer you would sure 
-grant me forgiveness. Ah! is it thus to end? Are we 
never more to meet in this world? If so, I too, 
shall soon forsake it. Without you my life were 
not worth the living, and I shall. seek the nearest, 
speediest means to terminate it. Yes, Isabel! you 
will have on your soul, not guilt, but the conscious- 
ness, that for your sake 1 die before my time, 
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Oh, loved and lost one! surely you will not have it 
tleus? For it is in your power to prevent it, Yes; 
despite all, it is possible—there is a way yet left for our 
being one. Need I point out, or tell you what it is? 
That would be idle, did your own heart, or your con- 
sciences disapprove of it. But 1 rely upon your love, 
which I have a hope stik. continues ; hope assured by 
my knowing that it alone led to the step you have 
taken. Such sacrifice made for me—all for me, so un- 
worthy of it! It is but poor return to tell you that 
my love for you is as true, as loyal as ever, and cannot 
change now till my heart be stilled in death. This 16 
soon will, if you refuse the request—the earnest prayer 
—I now make to you; which is to leave the convent, 
return to the world, to me, and become—as once I so 
fondly hoped to have you—my wife. There will be no 
sin in your so doing. The vows you have taken were 
made under a misconception, aud God, if not man, will 
absolve you from them, [ have contrived a plan for 
your escape, and you have only to say, consent. Write 
it on the fly-leaf of this note, and fling the paper from 
your cloister window. There will be one there to 
receive and return it to me. Remember, Isabel! that 
by consenting you save my life, and refusing you 
destroy it. Speak, then, loved one, and say yes? 
Be silent, or say no, and I go to my grave with 
as heavy a sorrow as ever weighed upon human’ 
heart. “CHARLES THORNTON,” — 
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. Long before having finished the reading of this 

strange epistle, she has in her heart thanked Heaven 
~ that her lover yet lives, and now she but exclaims, 

‘< Santissima ! He loves me!—still loves me!” 

Never in woman’s breast was there wilder conflict of 
_ emotions than now agitates that of Isabel Masen. A 

strife between two loves having little affinity with each 
other—the love of God and the love of man. But in 
her case, neither are they antagonistic. She has done 
~ her duty to the one; and it would be as much a sin, 
and more than human, were she to fail in it to the 
other. She is well acquainted with the character of 
the man who has thus addressed her; knows his de- 
termined nature; believes that he is now speaking in 
all sincerity, and to refuse him would be like committing 
murder, So reflecting, her human love gains ascendancy, 
and with trembling fingers, she tears off the fly-leaf ; 
then, taking up a pencil, writes upon it— 

“TI consent !” 
> Stepping up to the window, and cautiously looking 
out, she sees an old man saunterinz in the comtyard 
below, whom she knows to be the door-keeper of the 
‘Convent. His glances cast furtively towards her 
cloister tell for what purpose he is there, plain as 
words could speak it. With a look*to assure herself 
he is alone, she lets the twisted scrap of epaper slip 
over the window-sill; and, without waiting to see 
whether he has picked it up, once more kneels before 
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the Virgin’s image, to ask forgiveness for what she has 
done, as for that she designs doing. 7 
rm . * * * + 
Though the Convent of Santa C—— has its. main - 
entrance in front, there is another at the back, which 
abuts ypon a garden; this shadowy with the beautiful 
broad-leaved trees distinguish the vegetation of the ,’ 
tropics. Behind all ru.s a narrow lane, with a high 
wall separating it from the Convent grounds, the 
branches of the trees drooping over. The wall is 
pierced by a doorway, having a massive door on strong 
iron hinges, kept habitually barred and locked. Though 
the lane itself is a street of the town, it is one of those 
byways, but little frequented by pedestrians, and still 
less by wheeled vehicles. For all, on a certain night 
in the last days of December there is one of the 
latter upon it—not in motion, but drawn up under 
the shadow of the wall and the over-hanging trees, 
at some twenty or thirty yards distance from the 
gate of the Convent garden. It is a close carriage, — 
a hackney single-horsed ; though one would have: 
to pass very near to note its specialities, the | 
night being dark, and the hour nigh midnight. | 
There is nobody inside the carriage, and only one — 
individual on the box—the driver—a man with face _ 
and features resembling those of Cristoforo Culares. . 
And well may they, since it is he. He has not been — 
very long there, nor alone; for two gentlemen whem - 
he has driven thither have just slipped out of the * 
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hackney, opened the garden gate with its own key— 
which the comisario had procured for them—and gone 
inside, closing the gate behind them. All this with a 
gentleness that shows them on an errand requiring 
circumspection and observance of the strictest silence. 
Once inside the inclosure, they continue on toward the 
back of the Convent building, keeping well within the 
shadow of shrubs and trees. Both cloaked, and with 
faces shaded by broad-brimmed felt hats, their most 
familiar acquaintance might not now know who they 
are. But the reader will easily recognise them as Sir 
Charles Thornton and his friend Major Lawrence. And 
their purposes in the nunnery premises will be as easily 
guessed—to abduct thence the latest-made nun, Sister 
Mercedes. Thanks to Cristoforo Culares and his grand- 
uncle, the old janitor, other letters have surreptitiously 
passed between the lovers, and everything has been 
arranged—a plan fixed upon to the minutest details. 
It is now only a question of adroitness in the execution 
to ensure its success. 

As they glide on through the gardens, silent as 
spectres, they take no heed of the sweet strains of the 
Cuban nightingale poured forth from the top of a tall 
palma real near by. If it pleases them to hear the 
nocturnal songster, it is because his full loud note helps 
to drown the noise of their own footsteps, as they stir 
the sea-shells and pebbles strewing the garden walks. 

Soon after entering the gate, the Major makes a stop, 
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to act as a sentinel; Sir Charles proceeding on, and 
drawing closer to the back wall of the building. As 
he goes, his eyes are active, endeavouring to penetrate 
the darkness in search of an outside stone stairway, 
with a door at its top, which he knows to be there: 

Just gs he has discovered it, the convent clock, with 
eits huge bell and heavy hammer, begins tolling the 
hour of twelve, midnight,. Its first stroke affrights the 
nightingale, causing it to suspend its song. But, almost 
in the same instant, he hears another sound, harsher 
than the bird’s note, though sweeter to his ear—the 
grating of a door upon its hinges—and, looking up the 
esculera, he sees at its top, a door drawn gently open, 
with a figure draped in white, filling the aperture, this 
stealing softly forth, and commencing the descent of 
the stair. At the bottom step, with heart beating as 
though it would leap from his breast, he receives, in 
open arms, his beloved Isabel. Sister Mercedes no 
more; for in the next instant his arms were closed 
around her, and, with the strength of a tiger, but 
gently as though it were glass, he bears her off down 
the garden, and out into the lane; the Major following, 
closing and carefully locking the door behind, and 
carrying with him the key to be handed back to 
Culares. 

It is all over in less than an houn’s time; and in 
another the baronet had his affianced bride on board the 
yacht: which, with anchor speedily weighed, and sails 
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spread in a trice, stands out from the harbour of 
Havanna, and ere daybreak might have been sgen 
sailing away—far away from the coast of Cuba. 

* * * ¥ % 

It scarce needs to tell what was the dénowement of 
our little love drama. The reader will, .without 
difficulty, conjecture it as ending happily, by Isabele 
Mason becoming Lady Thornton, as she did, soon 
after their arrival in England. It was a terrible puzzle 
to the hierarchs of Havanna, how the nun had escaped 
them, a puzzle only in part explained by the monk who 
acted as her mothet’s confessor. A terrible disap- 
pointment as well, to be robbed of such a rich prize 
in expectancy—in the end losing it altogether. For 
the Senora Mason, yielding to her daughter’s entreaties 
addressed to her frum the other side of the ocean, soon 
after sold out her Cuban estates; and, taking the pro- 
ceeds along with her, rejoined her only child in the 
less priest-ridden land of her adoption. 


JAROCHO LIFE. 


THe difference between the peasantry of Teutonic type 
and those of Jatinic nationality has often arrested my 
attention. I know not how far ethnologists have dwelt 
upon this point, or whether they have even touched on 
it. I have observed it in both worlds—for it is equally 
noticeable in the New as in the Old. 

Take a labourer of England—say of Bucks, or 
Berkshire; place him alongside a peasant of Spain, 
Manchegan, Gallegan, or Catalan, and see what a 
contrast! It is like the sombre turkey beside the 
glittering peacock! What a difference between the 
sack-like smock, with its absurd embroidery of stitching, 
and the bright-hued habiliments of Spain—the spencer 
of cloth, or velveteen, with sparkling buttons upon the 
breast, and sash of gay colour hanging jauntily over 
the hip! 

But the contrast does not end with the costume. It 
is alike observable in the air and action of the wearers ;- 
in pose, step, and gesture. The labourer of Bucks 
salutes you with a stiff and straight pluck at his 
forelock, as if the laws of curvature were contrary to 
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the laws of the land; while with him of Iberian breed 
the Hogarthian eurve is illustrated in every movement. 

It would be curious to speculate on the cause of this 
remarkable dissimilarity between Teutonic and Latinic 
grace, It is, perhaps, mental rather than physical, 
springing from a socio-political origin. But this is a 
question too deep for a slight sketch of customs and 
manners, such as is here designed. 

Be the cause what it may, the effect is the same on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The change of sky, so far 
from modifying the contrast between the two races, 
seems rather to have intensified it. 

The “ poor white” of Kentucky, in his “ copperas 
coat” and coarse, cow-skin hoots, is, in. point of 
elegance, as far removed from the “quapo” peasant 
of Spanish America, as the smock-clad clodhopper of 
Bucks from the “majo” of Madrid or Seville. 

Perhaps in no part of Spanish America does this 
grace of the Nomaic race display itself in greater 
perfection than in Mexico; and nowhere in Mexico 
more than among the Jarochos. 

Reader, do 1 anticipate your question: Who are the 
‘ Jarochos”’ ? | 

If so, I shall endeavour to answer it, drawing my 
answer from an experience among this peculiar people, 
extending to some months spent in their country. 
Before going farther, permit me to give you the correct 
pronunciation of his name. Turn the initial J into an 
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H; soften the ch in the Jast syllable, and” call him 
“ Ha-ro-tsho.” He will then understand you. 

Why he is so designated even T, who have enjoyed 
his hospitality and taken par! with him in his sports, 
cannot tell. I only know that he calls himself a 
‘‘ Jarocho,” and is so styled by the Mexican people who 
davell in the cities. 

I can speak more definitely of his whereabouts : for 
he is not found everywhere in the land of Montezuma. 
His true habitat is the tropical belt—or trerra caliente 
—which lies between the Gulf coast and the foot hills 
of the great Cordillera. On the upland plateaus, and, 
indeed, throughout all Mexico, you may meet with a 
man much resembling him in dress and habits; but 
only on the hot plains of the coast dwells the true 
Jarocho, with the blood of at least two, often three, 
distinct races running through his veins. 

To speak of him as a peasant somewhat jars with 
my reminiscences. A “poor gentleman” would be 
nearer the mark—though this, too, scarce corresponds 
with the character of a Jarocho. When I recall his 
splendid costume—his drooping cloak (manga) of blue, 
scarlet, or purple cloth; his broad-Lbrimmed hat, with 
gold or silver band, and a silk kerchief shading the sun. 
from his. neck; a scarf of China crape, over trousers 
laced and buttoned from hip to instep ; buff boots, with 
gold or silver spurs tinkling at their heels—when I 
think of him thus equipped, armed with a long sword- 
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like weapon stuck through the sash, a shot-gun in his: 
grasp, or strapped to the saddle fap—the saddle, itself 
of stamped leather, deep-treed, elaborately stitched, 
and caparisoned with cloth of gold—girthed around a 
horse that.an Arab might envy—when I thus remember 
my Jarocho, as I have scores of times seen him, I 
cannot think of him as a poor gentleman. It is oniy 
‘his humble dwelling—a mere hut, or jacal, with its 
half acre of garden—and the knowledge of this being 
his whole possession, that suggests the comparison. In 
short, he carries the bulk of his property upon his 
person, or embraces it between his limbs. His horse, 
his richly-garnished saddle, his splendid habiliments, 
often constitute the sole wealth of a Jarocho. 

Still more incongruous would it be to classify him as 
a peasant. And yet he is one of the “patsanos” of 
the tierra caliente, comprised within the limits of the 
State of Vera Cruz. 

It is true there is a peasant of still humbler type, 
the copper-coloured Indian or the pure black African— 
both a little beneath him—-though the blood of both 
may be in his veins. The proud Jarocho would scorn 
the name of peasant, as we understand it—and be 
disposed to run his machete through any o1f who 
‘should, in this sense, apply it to him. 

_Such generally is the Jarocho, in. costume and 
character. And now let me speak of him more 
particularly—by giving a description of his home and 
habits, his sports and occupations, 
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His home, as already hinted at, is a simple shieling 
—a fiouse constructed of poles, or bamboo stems—a 
jacal—usually near the shadow of a huge liquid-amber 
tree, or aclump of corozo palms. There is a clearing 
around it, rarely excecdiug an acre in extent, In this, 
not very gliligently hoed or weeded, stand a score or 
two of plantain trees, a like number of jatrophas, 
perhaps a little patch of :maize plants, some yams, 
melons, capsicums, and chickpeas, | 

If the Jarocho be at home, there will also be seen 
standing near the jacal his horse—saddled and bridled. © 
If not, his wife will be sitting outside, under the 
shadow of the trees, with ebony black hair hanging 
over her shpulders, embroidering for him a new manga; 
bruising the boiled maize, out of which the tortillas are 
to be made; or peeling the plaintains, that are to be 
fried, with a little lard, for his dinner. He is absent. 
tending the cattle intrusted to his charge, or chasing 
the jaguar that would molest them; perhaps at the 
annual branding—herradero—of the estate from which 
he has his holding; at some saint’s festival in a 
neighbouring village; or, perhaps, in a little speculation 
of contrabandism. AlJl are in his line—now one, now 
‘the other, as the spirit moves him; but one and all 
sure to be mixed up with a ineasure of montce—the 
national game, of Mexico—played with Spanish cards, 
of which the Jarocho carries a pack in his pocket ! 

*. He comes back, cheerful if he has been gaining 
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morose, sometimes cruel, if the luek has:gone against 
him. o 

In the former case, he may take down his jarana (a 
sort of banjo-guitar) and play pretty tunes upon it, with 
words perhaps improvised ; for the Jarocho is a sort of 
modern troubadour and poet. In the latter, he is more 
likely to play too freely with his cuarto (a horsewlitp 
without handle) on the shoulders of any one who may 
chance to offend him—not unfrequently on those of his 
wife or children. 

Generally, however, the Jarocho is not ill-natured, 
but rather of a jovial and sociable turn. He is generous 
in his hospitalities, so far as circumstances will permit 
of it ; that is, he will share with his guest, be it neigh- 
bour or stranger, his last tortilla, or divide with him 
the last copita of Catalonian brandy, or calabash of 
home-made wine—the sap of a palm-tree. 

‘His food is various, Indian corn serving as the staple 
of his breadstuff. But this is not ground into meal, 
and afterwards baked into “hoecakes,” or “ pones,” as 
among the Teutonic colonists of the States, His mode 
of dealing with the maize is altogether different— 
peculiar to the Mexican people, who have simply copied 
from the curzsine of the ancient Aztecans. The corn, 
shelled from the cob, is thrown into a large urn-shaped 
vessel of red pottery—the olla—with water enough to 
boil it. A small quantity of an alkali—soda or slack 
lime—is added, so as to assist the boiling prucess: 
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when the pot is kept simmering until the corn grains 
became soft enough to be easily pressed into a paste. 

The olla is then lifted off the fire and set aside for 
the contents to get cool. 

When a meal is about to be made ready, and not till 
then, the Jarocho’s wife, assisted by his daughter—if he 
leave one—if not, by some female dependiente—com- 
mences the process of bréad-baking. For this three 
implements are required, and may be found in the 
house of every Mexican—whether Jarocho or not, 
They are, first, the mctaté, which is a block of stone 
rudely chiselled into the shape of a small four-footed 
stool, with a sloping inclination, caused by two of the 
feet being. shorter than the other two. The second 
utensil is also a stone of rounded cylindrical shape, 
about eighteen inches in length, and looking very like 
a csigantic scythe-sharpener. The third implement is 
siinply a plate of cast or wrought irun—a griddle, in 
short, only, unlike the Scotch utensil of the name, it is 
square, instead of being round. This is placed over the 
fire, resting on the rude stone furnace that keeps the 
faggots from scattering. The Jarocho’s wife, kneeling 
before the metaté, its higher end close up to her apron, 
takes ‘the roller in both hands. She has previously 
plunged her right one into the olla, and flung a quantity 
of the boiled gorn upon the metaté. This she proceeds 
to crush into a white tough paste, by repeated pressures 
of the roller, delivering it downward upon the sloping 
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surface of the metaté, until a pile is collected at the 
lower end. from this pile the assistant takes pp a 
portion in her pretty little hands—the hands of all 
Mexican girls will bear this descriplicon—and then 
commences a process of squeezing and clapping, which 
ends in an incredibly short time, in a thin cake being 
thrown upon the griddle—smooth on both sides as # 
sheet of paper, and round as if cut by a circular cake- 
mould, This is the ¢oréi/la—the daily bread of the 
Mexican people, eaten at every meal. 

And it is baked, also at every meal ; for, although 
the boiled corn may be previously prepared, and is 
usually kept in stock in the olla—the cake itself must 
come fresh, from the fire. : 

Once upon the griddie, the cooking is all but com- 
plete. As the raw has been already taken out of the 
maize in the process of boiling, a brace of seconds is 
sufficient to give one side of the cake a slight browning, 
when by an adroit turn with a thin knife-blade, it is 
thrown on the reverse side, in two seconds after to be 
whipped to the wooden trencher, and, with half a score 
of its companions on top of it, carried direct to the 
table—if there be one in the establishment, 

.While the baking process is going on, the master of 
the house, and the other members of the family, or its 
guests, have already commenced the meal—the first 
tortilla that comes from the griddle being the cue for 
commencement—so that the bread-bakers are thus left 
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to bake and eat at intervals, or take their turn at a 
secgnd table. 

Usually, however, they have finished before the 
repast is half over, and then the tortillas, piled like 
pence, keep one another from stiffening or getting cool. 

Were a single cake left but a few minutes alone, it 
ewould become deteriorated in quality. Fresh from the 
fire, they are soft and succt\ent; though sufficiently 
adherent to admit of being played about in the hand 
and rolled like a piece of leather, when they are not 
only eaten, but used as an implement wherewith to 
eat—a spoon! They are torn into pieces, shaped into 
little shovels or scoops, to collect the stew or sauce 
that usuglly accompanies them, when the improvised 
spoon is swallowed along with itscontents, They have 
need to serve such a purpose; since the simple utensils 
of knife, fork, and spoon are almost unknown in the 
huts of the Mexican peasantry. 

Another and very common mode of eating the tortilla 
is by smearing one side of it with a sauce of “ chile 
colorado” (red pepper) and cooked tomatoes, enriched 
with a little lard, or sometimes with a few scraps of 
stewed tasajo (jerked meat). Two tortillas are thus 
garnished, and then placed face to face, the dressing 
inside, so as to form a sort of circular sandwich. This is 
a favourite mode when provisioning for a short journey ; 
and ITremember once, when on a scout in the tierra 


caliente, having captured a large cargo of these tortilla 
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sandwiches. They were carried in panniers, upon the 
backs of several pack-mules; and very carefully pre- 
served from spoiling by being rolled up in the broad, 
green leaves of the pothos plant. They had been provided 
by the country people, and were intended for the 
guertlleros against whom we were acting. There was 
enough of them to give my hungry scouters a good | 
“dinner; though, on a suspicion of poison, I took the 
precaution, before distributing them, to insist upon 
the mule conductors each swallowing a sandwich ! 

When stale, the tortilla not only loses its elasticity, 
but becomes hard, dry, and tasteless as a chip. Then, 
too, the flavour of potash, caused by the alkali employed 
in the boiling, perceptible at all times, becomes 
decidedly unpleasant. . 

In this state, notwithstanding, they are much used 
by the Mexican soldier on the march—being cheap, 
and otherwise suitable for the haversack. In the 
.deserted bivouacs of our enemy, I have often observed 
the white fragmants of old tortillas strewn over the 
grass, like chips in a dumber-yard. 

The baking of this bread—which has to be done, not 
once only, but twice, often thrice, during the day— 
entails a large amount of trouble on the Mexican 
housewife. It constitutes, in fact, a full moiety of her 
domestic cares. 

In addition to the tortilla, the Jarocho fiids another 
kind of bread diet in Cassava—the produce of the 
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manioc root (jatropha). But the maize is his 
staple. | 

Fe has also the plantain, and banana, which he 
cooks by frying in lard; the sweet potato, or yam; 
and an endless variety of tropical fruits, as zapotes, 
guavas, grenadines, the avocado pear, and the whole 
family of the Auranticacee. The Cucurbitacee are at 
‘his command. By simply scraping the surface of the 
. earth and strewing the seed he obtains the most magni- 
ficent melons—“ musk’ and “water;” and by the 
same easy process, capsicums, tomatoes, and chick-peas. 
Three days’ labour will furnish him with vegetable food 
for a year. No wonder he dislikes work, and likes 
indulgence in the dolce far niente. 

To thist from the force of habit, he becomes a com- 
plete slave. When the chill Nord begins to blow, and, 
shivering inside his jacal, he requires tha warmth of a 
fire, he is then called upon for some exertion to find 
fuel. There is plenty in the woods, at three hundred 
yards distance ; but to cut it up and to carry it home 
would be too much of an effort. Itis easier to climb 
upon the back of his horse, almost always standing 
under the saddle, ride off to some log which the storm 
has long since subdued, loop his /azo round one end of 
it, and drag it home to the hut. 

He rides inside, the deadwood trailing close upon the 
heels of his horse; the animal is detached, and turned 
out again; a fire is kindled at the end of the log; 
which, as the consumption goes on, is shifted over the 
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cinders, until the whole is consumed; when a fresh 
supply is obtained in the same original fashion. 

In somewhat of a similar way he provides the water 
wanted for domestic use. He has a pair of earthen 
ollas, similar to that in which he boils his corn. They 
are united by a strap of deerskin. He suspends them 
like panniers over the croup of his saddle; and then,, 
mounting in front, he rides off to the nearest stream— 
perhaps, like the fallen tree, not three hundred yards 
from his dwelling. He wades his horse in, till the jars 
fill themselves; and then riding back to the house, he 
deposits them by the door; flings his bridle over the 
hook, leaving his dripping horse to get dry ; climbs back. 
into his hammock, supended between two trees; rolls 
him a paper cigarito; and, igniting it, gives ‘way to a 
fresh interlude of idleness. 

So lives the Jarocho at home. 

Abroad he is a different individual. Sce him on the 
savannas, performing his metier of herdsmen (vaquero) : 
for this is his ordinary occupation. Behold him in 
chase of a herd! Watch him as he swings his lazo 
around his head, and shoots it far in advance to settle 
down over the horns of some savage bull! Note with 
what energy he applies the spur! How adroitly he 
wheels his horse! turning in the very tide of an im- 
petuous gallop, dragging the animal to its haunches 
and standing still to meet the quick, Violent jerk 
caused by the ensnared captive! Note the fire-flashing 
from his eyes ; the animated action that betrays itself 
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in every muscle of his body; and then cease to accuse 


the Jarocho of life-long listlessness. 
See him, again, at the herradero—the annual branding 


of cattle, and taming of mustangs. Watch him as he 
vaults upomthe back of a wild stallion, that has never 
before been mounted by man, How he fights the in- 
efuriated animal with a courage and skill altogether 
unknown to the professioral horsebreaker of the Old 
World! In twenty minutes he tames it, if not to 
gentleness, at all events to submission ! 

It is upon such occasions as these that you discover 
’ the sterling qualities of the Jarocho. 

There are still other scenes in which he displays 
marked peculiarities of character—at the “ fiesto,” and 
. fandango®” If cattle-driving be his work by day, he 
finds distraction at night in the dance: for he is a 
noted disciple of Terpsichore. The place is not always 
the same. To-day it is at one, to-morrow at another, 
of the little pweblitas that lie embosomed amid the palm 
forests of the tropical land—all within the circuit of a 
ten miles ride; though, on such occasions he doesn’t 
mind going twenty. 

In the tierra caliente, close to Vera Cruz, can be found 
half a score of these picturesque villages—Santa Fé, 
Vergara, Medellin, Manantial, Malibran, Mato-Cordera, 
El Paso de Zopilotes, and the like—each having its 
fiesta at least once a week, accompanied by a cock- 
fight, and concluded by a dance. 

The Jarocho has only to choose which of these ‘he 
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will patronize, trick himself out in his splendid habili- 
ments, spring into his saddle, and be there, G 

If a bachelor, or even a Benedict not too constant 
to his esposa, he does this at least three times in the 
week, 

I had the pleasure of being present upon one of 
these festive occasions ; and a description of what I saw 
may serve as a true picture of Jarocho life—that por- 
tion of it comprised under the heading of his amuse- 
ments. 

It was in one of the pueblitas lying to the south of 
Vera Cruz, picturesquely placed on the banks of the 
Jamapa River. An artist would have found compositions 
suited to his pencil in almost everything I saw: in the 
village itself; in its quaint little church, of Moriscan 
architecture ; in the houses and huts that stood thinly 
around it; in the evergreen trees that overshadowed 
them; but, above -all, in the costwmerie of the people 
passing along its streets, or standing in groups upon 
its plazza. To a stranger’s eye,every object, animate or 
inanimate, appeared worthy of being transferred to 
canvas. 

It was the “Saint’s Day” of the place, and, of 
course, held as a fiesta. In the morning there was 
mass in the church; afterit a giand religious proces- 
sion, with a grotesque play, representing a passage in 
the life of the Saviour. Then came a cock-fight ; in 
which the curé, who had officiated in the religious 
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ceremonies, took part, handling his own cock! Near 
at hand there was card-playing —monté, as in all parts 
of ‘Mexico, being the game. 

At night there were the usual fireworks and then 
dancing. | 

The doings of the day I shall leave undescribed. In 

, the religious ceremonies, more especially the travesty. 
of the Saviour’s life, there: was a strange commingling 
of the Indicrous and devotional—a strong suggestion of 
“ Jack in the Green.” The card-playing, cock-fighting, 
and fireworks resembled the same diversions anywhere ; 
but, when it came to the dancing—the fandango—then 
was I witness to a scene of Jarocho life, sui generis, 
well worthy of being drawn in detail. 

The bail-room was partially al fresco, the dancers 
being only screened from the dews of the night by a 
vast open shed, or pavilion, supported upon smooth, 
rounded columns—the stems of the corozo palm—and 
thatched by the broad, green leaves of the pothos and 
plaintain. Other columns stood farther out, the trunks 
of palm trees, rising to the height of one hundred feet : 
their long, feathery fronds radiating high above the 
roof of the pavilion, and cutting, comb-like, against the 
starry sky. Under this canopy a space was brightly 
illuminated. Torches of the acajou, stuck into culms 
of bamboo cane—these lashed to the palm supports — 
flared their brilliant light, amid garlands of sweet-smell- 
ing flowers with which the columns were entwined. | 
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So much of the mise en scéne, and now for the 
dramatis persone. 

Ona raised dais at one side sat three or four rfien, 
guitar in hand, playing the dance music—now and 
then chanting some snatches of song, in accompani- 
ment, whose local coleuring told of their being impro- 
vised. On the floor, grass-carpeted, a score of couples 
were engaged in the dance—now the jota, now the 
zapateado, and at times a bolero, or contradanza. 
Around the open sides of the verdant pavilion were 
arrayed the spectators, some seated, some standing, 
while behind were others on horseback, bending down- 
ward over their richly-caparisoned saddles, and watch- 
ing, with vivid interest, the progress of the dance. 

The very steeds appeared to partake of thé excite- 
ment, proudly curving their necks, impatiently biting 
the bit—one or another at intervals ‘drowning the 
music with his shrill, vociferous neighing. 

Other groups were outside, conversing upon affairs, 
or gliding to and fro among the flower-bedecked stalls, 
where they could quaff the calabash cup of guarape 
Catalan brandy, or palm wine drawn from the veins of 
the acrocomia. 

It was the costumes that most attracted my attention. 
I had seen them before, but never so brilliant or com- 
plete. They were not all alike. There was variety, with- 
out that bizarrerie which spoils the appeatance of a 
masked ball, I might have fancied myself upon the 
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stage ofa theatre, in the midst of some grand spectacular 
play got up “ regardless of expense.” But even this would 
have fallen far short of the picturesqueness by which I 
was surrounded. The women, in light, gauzy dresses, 
that lapped loosely upon their finely-rounded forms 
their shining black hair relieved in its sable hue by the 
white Waxen flowers of the orange, or the red blossoms 
‘of the grenadine, taken directly from the trees standing 
near ; the men in all the splendour of snow-white shirts 
elaborately needle-worked, jackets and calzoneros of 
velvet, rows of sparkling buttons, sashes of scarlet or 
crimson, stamped leather dotas, and spurs gleamy of 
steel, inlaid with gold or silver. 

It was difficult to imagine oneself in the presence of a 
mere peasantry, and yet such was, in reality, the case. 
Indeed, the half dozen hacitendados, or landed pro- 
prietors, who were present, clad in their half-Huropean 
costume of white waistcoats and trousers, looked the 
humblest individuals on the ground*; and no one could 
have supposed that the sashed gallants swaggering 
before them were either their tenants or herdsmen. 
Ulass difference does not show itself at the fandango. 

As the dancing progressed inside, so did the drinking 
without ; and, under repeated libations of guarape and 
»alm wine, the spirits of the Jarochos, not customarily 
ool, soon attained to a fire heat. To see those swarthy 
ialf-bloods, as they stood under the flaming torches— 
‘ach with a long blade lying handy along his hip— 
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their eyes filled with light, at one moment betraying 
the languor of love, at another the keen, agonized 
glance of jealousy—one could not help feeling that, 
if around were the elements of delight, there was also 
the electricity of danger. 

Scarce had I finished making this reflection, when 
the danger declared itself, in the shape of a quarrel, 
between two of the spectators who stood near to me. 
This affair furnished me with an illustration of Jarocho 
life, in one of its most piquant peculiarities; one, too, 
of frequent occurrence. 

A woman was, of course, the cause of the quarrel. 
She was the belle of the ball, or one of them; for, 
among the beautiful Bayaderes of Jamapa, there were 
several deserving the appellation. The Senofita Luisita, 
however, was one of the most alluring. She was, to 
speak the truth, a creature of rare beauty, though with 
a complexion as dark as a daughter of Montezuma. 
She was, by classification of caste, what the Spanish- 
American term guinteroon. There was just enough of 
African in her blood to give a wave to her massive 
black khair, a bold development to her finely-turned 
figure, and that strange light, that, instead of sparkling 
only during intervals of excitement, seems to burn 
steadily. It may be seen in the eyes of the sang melée 
between negro and Spaniard. As is usually the case, 
there was also a slight sprinkle of Indian “blood in the 
veins of the Jarocho, which may have heightened her 
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singular allurements; giving her a more luxuriant . 
hegd of hair, and that almond shape to the eye, 
piquantly attractive. , 

' Her dress did not detract from the gracefulness of 
her person. It was not greatly different from that 
worn hy others around her, since it was simply the 
' gala dress of the Jarocho peasant girl. It consisted in 
a petticoat of two colours, yellow and scarlet, covered 
by a skirt of thinnest muslin, flounced with costly - 
lace ; slippers of blue satin, close fitting to the smallest 
feet ; above, a chemise of finest batista, embroidered 
around the bosom, sleeveless, with lace lappets around 
the shoulders; nude arms, with bracelets on the wrist, 
and a circlet of pearls around the neck—pearls from 
Cumana or the Vermilion Sea. 

But the coiffure of this peasant girl was the most 
peculiar, crowning all. It was such as a princess in 
our northern clime could not have yivalled in brilliancy, 
with all the diamonds oi Brazil or Golconda. It was 
the true jewellery of the Jarocho produced by the light - 
of living cocuyos? ‘Tastefully grouped against the 
plaits of her sable hair, in stars, rows, and wreaths, 
were several scores of those shining insects. They 
were kept in place by hair-pins, passed through an 
integument under the thorax, without injuring, or 
even giving them pain. Otherwise, the luminosity of 
their grand golden eyes, and the phosphorescence seen 
under their wings, would soon have ceased. 
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On the contrary, as the dance progressed, they, too, 
seemed to partake of the excitement, giving out their 
most brilliant gleams, till the head of the Jarocho 
appeared as if surmounted by a halo of golden light! 
It was a triumph of jewellery taken from the forest 
leaf, far exceeding the costliest products of the mine 
or the most exquisite settings of the workshop. 

As the young girl glided over the floor, in slow, 
graceful undulation, casting tender glances, now on 
one side now to the other, occasionally permitting 
them to fall upon Carlos and Juan—a couple of her 
most ardent admirers—glances like the intermittent 
flashes of the fire-flies gleaming against her dark hair 
—now softly tender, now sombre, as if slighting them 
—it was not at all strange that the two Jarochos should 
become excited to a pitch of jealousy that could only 
terminate in a hostile collision. 

To this it at length came. Some slight circumstance 
conducted it to the climax—as far as I could under- 
stand, a disputed right of treating Luisita to a glass of 
Catalan or chicha. 

Whatever it was, the quarrel was suddenly declared 
and the knowledge of it as quickly spread among the 
spectators, Some previous understanding about the 
parties bespoke it to be no slight affair; but a serious 
hostility, that had arrived at its culminating crisis, and 
could only be appeased by the shedding of biood. 

In less than ten minutes time, everything was 
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arranged for the combat—a duel with machetés. The 
ground chosen was the spot which, ten minutes before, 
had been occupied by the votaries of Terpsichore. 
These had simply stood to one side; suspending the 
dance to witness an interlude, that might end in death | 
Even the women, including Luisita herself, remained 
among the spectators ! 

Under the torch-light ths two men took stand, about 
six feet apart, in the centre of the cleared space, Each 
had drawn his machcté, and held it in his right hand— 
the left, with the arm up to the elbow joint appearing 
swollen to elephantine dimensions—the appearance 
being produced by the serapé rolled round it, to serve 
as a shield. 

Soon cdémmenced a series of thrusts, passes, and 
guards, given in a manner less scientific than skilful, 
through constant practice with the weapon. 

Fire flashed from the eyes of the combatants; sparks 
from the steel blades of their machetés ; and now and 
then came shouts of applause from the circle of spec- 
tators, as one or the other exhibited some feat of daring 
or dexterity. 

Neither could be called a slouch at sword exercise ; 
but of the two, Carlos was evidently the more dexterous 
in the handling of his long hunting-knife ; and I 
watched, expecting every moment to see him bury its 
blade in the "body of his antagonist. 

No one thought of interfering; no one seemed armed 
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with sufficient authority. There is none such present 
at the social gatherings of the Jarocho ; and quarrellers, 
like Carlos and Juan, are left to decide the issue 
between themselves and their seconds. 

In this case, victory declared in favour of Carlos, A 
skilful parry, followed by a quick thrust, enabled him 
to reach the shoulder of his antagonist. As his blade 
came back, its point was seen to be coloured crimson ; 
while, at the same instant, aspurt of blood reddened the 
white batista shirt over the spot that had been pierced. 

The shield arm of Juan fell loosely along his side; 
and the spectators now interfering, the combat was 
brought to a close without having its dénowement in 
the death of one or the other—a result by no means 
rare in the duels of the Jarochos, “ 

I was curious to know how the quarrel affected the 
feelings of the Senorita Luisita. In ten minutes after, 
she was once more upon the arena, where the strife had 
taken place, trippin: it on the light fantastic toe, the 
eyes in her head and the cocuyos in her hair shining 
as lustrously as ever ! 

As on this occasion I had the pleasure of being the 
partner of the pretty poblana, I took the opportunity 
of asking her which she had wished to see win. 

“Nz uno, ni otro,” was the response, in significant 
sotto voce; which, had Carlos overheard, might have 
cost me, also, a thrust from his macheté. : 
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I left the fandango profoundly impressed with this 
strange scene of Jarocho life; and not slightly 
interested in the “ lady of the cocuyos.” From that 
day, scouting in the vicinity of the Jamapa River 
became with me a favourite occupation ; and I lost no 
opportunity of taking my troop in that direction. 

« »o charmed was I with the manners of these pic- 
turesque—and, I might aud, poetical people—that I 
could have pitched my tent among them for life. 

But fate willed it otherwise ; and now, in the home 
of a high civilisation, I cannot help drawing a dis- 
advantageous comparison between it and the simple 
“savagery ” of the Jarochos. 


AMONG THE PALMETTOHES, 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE SWAMPS OF LOUISIANA. 


To the sportsman who takes delight in scenery of a 
novel and picturesque kind—who has also a taste for 
natural history—few sporting grounds present greater 
attraction than the region of the Lower Micsissippi— 
that portion of it comprised within the State of 
Louisiana. Though flat as ocean’s surface, it is, 
nevertheless, of anything but a monotonous aspect. 
Its vast, sedgy swa.ups, interspersed by sheets of clear 
water—streams, ponds, and bayouws—its green prairie- 
like savannas, here mottled with copses, there bor- 
dered by the dark primeval forest, offer to the eye a 
never-changing diversity oflandscape. For dog and gun 
will be found game enough, and in variety, to satisfy 
every instinct of the chase, attended with sufticient 
risk of life and limb to make the sport piquantly 
attractive. Its expanses of treeless morasses, un- 
explored and covering hundreds of square miles, are 
the haunts and breeding-places of almost every species 
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of wading bird and waterfowl known to the North 
American continent; while the waters that glisten 
through their lush vegetation—stacnant or running 
—are alive with animal existence; fish of many . 
strange sorts, as the “ cat,”’ ‘‘ buffalo,” and “ gar ”—the 
last dangerous as a ground-shark—with reptiles of 
ecountless kinds—huge ‘urtles, hard and soft shelled ; 
frogs and newts of enormous size; the venomous 
mocassin-snake and water viper; the hideous “ mud- 
devil,” and king or tyrant of all the ugly alligator 
which, in these remote solitudes, where it lives un- 
disturbed, often attains to a length of seven or eight 
yards. The sportsman traversing a district where 
these huge saurians abound had needs keep his dog 
well under control and close at heel; otherwise he may 
miss and lose it altogether, to be made aware of his 
loss only by hearing an agonised yelp or two, as the 
canine, clutched in the vice-like jaws of the reptile, is 
being dragged under water, never to see the surface 
again. A special preference have these monsters for 
dog-meat, and will go out of their way to get a meal 
of it. 

Vast tracts of the Louisiana forest at certain seasons 
inundated are called ‘‘ cypress swamps,’’ because of 
the deciduous cypress (Cupressus disticha) being the 
tree which mostly affects these marshy grounds. A 
" grand tree it is, with buttressed trunk and branches’ 
beset with that curious parasite commonly called 
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Spanish moss (Tillandsia usneoides), which hangs in 
ragged array all around, imparting to the woods a 
weird, ghostly aspect. In spots where the inundation 
is only partial there is an evergreen underwood, chiefly 
composed of the palmetto, a species of stemless palm, 
whose fan-shape fronds spring directly from the ground 
on leaf-stalks of from a foot to a yard in length, here 
and there forming brakes or thickets, so thorny as to 
be well-nigh impenetrable. 

Intojust such an underwood went a deer I had stalked 
and gota shot at, That I had wounded the animal, 
and badly, I could tell by its gait, almost tottering as 
it disappeared within the bushes. Besides,-it had left 
a trail of blood on the sward outside, seemingly enough 
to have emptied every vein in its body. Surely had I 
civen it its death wound; and enfeebled, it must soon 
fall. So thought I, as parting the stiff stalks of the 
palmettoes I followed on the track it had taken. _ 

There was no difficulty about finding this. The 
green fan-shaped fronds stood up out of a thick 
stratum of mud, into which the sharp-pointed hoofs 
had sunk inches deep, making a conspicuous trail. 
Moreover, my dog, a keen-seented hound, could have 
taken it up without that. But noways needing its 
help, I kept the canine at heel. 

A hundred yards through the underwood, then a 
second, and a third hundred, with neither deer seen 
afoot, nor prostrate quarry! Yet here and there a 
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| sprinkling of blood upon the leaves of the palmettoes. 


Surely the animal’s body must be quite depleted ? 
& began to fancy the whole thing a lusus nature, or 
myself inadream. But there were the hoof-marks in 


the mud, and my hound all the while under excite- 


ment, wanting to break away from me and onward. I[ 
might “have permitted it, but still there seemed no 
need; another step or twé, and sure I must stand over 
the dead body of the stag. For stay it was, and “of 
ten,’’ near as I could estimate the tines on his antlers 
in the brief moment while aiming to bring him down. 
Just for this reason was I specially desirous of retrieving 
him, to take home to the house where I was sojourning, 
an uncle’s, Scotchman by nativity, but long settled in 
Louisiana, as a sugar-planter, where he had married a 


‘rich Creole lady. There were cousins, too, both male 


and female—one of the latter so pretty as possibly to 
have influenced me in the ardour of the chase.’ For 
being myself but a boy, Englisle born, and new to 
Transatlantic life, my male cousins were inclined to 
regard me as a greenhorn in hunting matters. With 
a view to convince them of the contrary, I had that 
day sallied out alone; aud to take back a set of ‘ten- 
tined antlers would prove hunter prowess—perhaps 
win mea smile from Fucénie, as my favourite in the 
family was called. 

Thus inspired, I pressed forward, my surprise at the 
stag still keeping upon his legs increasing at every 
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step. For that he continued on them was told by the 
tracks, plainer and deeper than ever—the mud-bed 
becoming softer the further I followed them. I con- 
cluded there 1nust be water ahead, for which, guided by 
_ Instinct, the wounded animal was making. 

So it proved, as shortly after I saw by a break in the 
foliage letting the sunlight through. It indicated an 
opening in the forest—likely a pond or bayou. Unfor- 
tunately, as I feared, and half anticipated, it turned out 
to be the latter ; a stream of sluggish flow, with course 
transvorse to that the deer bad taken. Glistening 
gold-like under the rays of the declining sun, a glance 
at it convinced me it would be too deep for fording, 
So if the stag had succeeded in making his way across 
it, | might give him up, and make my way ho:neward. 

Despondingly, yet cautiously, I approached the 
shining sheet, the staunch hound trained to silent 
hunting still staying at heel, with tongue in restraint. 
For it occurred to me that, failing to retrace the quad- 
ruped, I might there get a shot at some rare bird, 
possibly an eagle. ‘The white-headed eagle is partial 
to fish, and may be often seen perched upon a dead 
limb above pond or bayou, prepared for a swoop among 
the finny fry underneath. Though not rare in Louisiana, 
the royal bird is yet esteemed a trophy, equalling the 
biggest bag of feathered game; and if one fell to my 
gun, I could better bear the disappointment of the 
-quadruped having escaped me. On I stalked, but now 
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without need for crouching; as, closer to the water, 


the palmettoes grew ranker and taller, their tops 


touching my shoulder, so that with a slight stoop I 
was well concealed by them. At length arrived near 
the bayou’s edge, I again stopped to make a survey of 
it. Anarrow list it was, not over fifty yards in width, 
but extending lengthwise.to right and left as far as I 
could see. And evidently deep enough to preclude all. 
thought or possibility of its being forded. True I could 
swim over, but then there were alligators in the bayou, 
monsters in size, as I knew, with the equally formidable 
garfish, a very shark in voracity and fondness for human 
flesh. So that put swimming quite out of the question. 
Casting a glance across, then another up and down, 
I could see neither eagle, nor bird of any kind worth 
spending powder upon. No doubt the deer, floundering 
over, had frightened all away, if any had been there. 
Chagrined at my ill-luck, late lgoking so good, I was 
about to turn back, when an object caught my eye, 
causing me to keep my place. It was on the opposite 
side of the bayou, something which glanced amid the 
green leaves of the palmettoes, Shading off the sun 
with my spread palm, I soon made it out to be the 
barrel of a gun, at the same time seeing that the 
weapon was in the hands of a man. No ordinary 
individual either, nor stranger to me; but one with 
whose history, or at least some antecedents of his life, 
I was already acquainted. That very morning over the 
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breakfast-table my uncle had been talking about one 
of his slaves; a mulatto who had absconded, and,:as 
supposed, taken to the swamps—‘de place whar de 
bad niggers go,” as one of my male cousins facetiously 
informed me. I had once or twice seen this runaway 
—" Yellow Jerry ” he was called—about the plantation, 
and heard much talk of him; that he was a daring, 
desperate fellow, who scorned staying within the negro- 
quarter at night, instead stealing out and ranging the 
neighbourhood around, a terror to the timid. His 
tawny face, with a tint of saffron, moustached and 
bearded, once seen could not be easily forgotten ; and 
soon as that now amid the palmettoes, as it were, set 
in a chevauz-de-frise frame, came under my eyes, I was 
satisfied of its being his. 

“Up to this time he had evidently not seen me, nor 
was in any way aware of my proximity. Still under 
cover and silent—my dog a3 myself—while approaching, 
our tread in the soft mud had been noiseless, as though. 
we walked on fresh-fallen snow. And the mulatto was 
sitting in a meditative attitude, as if absorbed in some 
grave thought; a coloured blanket loosely covering the 
upper half of his body, with a “bandannah” coiled 
around his head; while a long, single-barrelled gun, held 
in his left hand, rested diagonally over his shoulder— 
‘to all appearance unconscious of any creature being 
near. Which I wondered at, supposing that the stag, 
in plunging through the water, must have startled him; 
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and, seeing it wounded, he would either have made an 
attempt to capture it, or been alarmed and on the alert. 
Perhaps, after all, the animal had not crossed there; 
indeed, it could not have done so, and left him in such 
a listless attitude. 

I bethought me what was best to be done, Discover 
myself, and tell him who I was, which, likely enough, 
he would know without me telling? But that might 
be dangerous, I had chanced upon his hiding-place, and 
he would naturally look upon me as an enemy, sure to 
betray him. Moreover, he had the repute of being a 
first-class shot, could kill coon or possum in the faintest 
moonlight; and I had no desire to have that long 
glistening tube turned muzzle towards myself—while to 
shoot him down, supposing I could and it became 
necessary, would be anything but a satisfactory ending 
of the affair. Besides, young though I was, I had 
imbibed some of the principles ef the Emancipation 
Society, and the runaway slave need fear nothing 
from me. 

These reflections occupied me but for a brief moment, 
and 1 was about to retire from the spot, noiselessly as 
I had approached it, when out of some sedge close by 
there came a sort of half snort, half bellow, followed 
‘by what seemed a convulsive struggle. The hound, no 
longer controllable, bounded past me, and sprang into 
the sedge, as I saw, upon the haunches of a stag—my 
wounded one—which was there stalled in the mud. 
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For the moment, forgetting all about the raiilats I 
-rashed after, knife in hand, and, drawing it across the 
deer’s throat, made quarry of it. m 

As I arose erect, and again looked across the bayou, 
I saw “Yellow Jerry’ on his legs too, in the act of 
covering me with his gun! 

“Hold!” Icried. “Why should you shoot me? I 
mean you no harm.” 

“Doan b’lieve ye does, young mass, bein’ Britisher 
as you is. An’ ef yell promise to say nuffin’ ‘bout 
seein’ me hyarto de folks at de big house I’se won't 
hurt a hair o’ yar head. But ye must promis dat— 
swar it. Ef ye don’t, down ye go!” 

The threat was rather irritating, though it could 
hardly have been meant in serious earnest y only to 
secure my compliance. Which I was ready to yield 
without such compulsion; for what interest had I in 
having the fugitive slave captured? Rather would I 
help him to escape, spite the loss it might be to my 
uncle. On the spur of the moment I told him so, 
adding— 

“No need for my making oath ; from what you know 
of me, my word should be sufficient.” 

“Tt am all ob dat, young mass,” rejoined the run- 
away, lowering his gun. ‘‘ An’ habbin’ got yer promise 
dis chile hain’t no fear ’bout you peachin’ on’im. He 
b’lieve ye. But now dar’s somethin’ to be done by 
‘way ob squarrin’ de account ‘twix us. I. s’pose ye 
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got hoss hitched up somewhar in the de 
dry woods. Ye cudn’t fotch de animal down hyar 
over de boggy groun’, an’ ye can’t take dat carcass to 
whar he am. Thafor’, Yell Jerry, he lend ye a hand 
wi’ it.” ° 

He was right about my having a horse hitched up; 

efor I had been hunting in the saddle, and only 

alighted to stalk the stag, 'eaving my mount tied to 
a tree. 

Before I could say yes or no to his unexpected 
proposal, he had laid down the long gun, tossed aside 
his blanket, and plunging into the bayow came swim- 
ming across to me. 

Then shouldering the stag, which otherwise I must 
have left on the ground till return, he walked off with 

it along the track I had made coming thither. 

Soon we arrived at the spot where my horse awaited 
me; when the mulatto, laying the carcass across the 
croup, and making it fast there, took leave of me, 
saying— 

‘Now, young mass, I depend on yer promiss, an’ 
only ask ye to keep it for a kupple o’ days. After 
den, this chile don’t care a corn shuck if all de 
plantation know ’bout yer meetin’ me or whar it 
war. After den, I guess, I’se be a good ways 
from hyar.” 

Without another word we parted, I returning home 
with my trophy, which gave me the éclat I expected, 
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and the smile I coveted, Yellow Jerry going his. own 
way, wherever it might be. a 

I never heard of the man more, nor, so far as I 
know, did his owner, my uncle, For soon after broke 
out the Secesh rebellion, which ended in making the 
ownership of such chattels a nullity; and, ne doubt, 
Yellow Jerry was among the millions it emancipated, « 


RIDING IN RODEO; 


OR, A CHRISTMAS NIGHT STAMPEDE, 


IT was upon one of the south-western prairies of Texas, 
near the Mexican border-line, where I had command 
of a detachment of Mounted Rifles, acting in concert 
with a company of Texan Rangers, Our object was to 
capture seme cattle thieves who had twice crossed the 
Rio Grande, and swept the stock ranches along the 
lower Leone. Christmas Day had caught us “on 
scout’? in search of them, and night in we were 
gathered around our bivouac fireg doing our best to 
celebrate the anniversary, common to all Christian 
lands. 

Though full fifty miles from any military post or 
civilised - settlement, we were not without the where- , 
withal, either in eatables or drinkables, to do honour 
to the day. The choicest joints of venison, with roast 
turkeys—-wild ones shot that same morning—“ prairie. 
chickens,” quails, and other like delicacies, formed the 
menu of our dinner, while a keg of best Bourbon 
whisky, borne by a pack-mule, contributed to the 
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aiter cheer, the Nicotian weed also furnishing its 
quota. 

The chief damper to our enjoyment was the absence 
of dear friends, especially of the feminine gender, with 
the thought of how these would be disporting them- 
selves at home, not only feasting, but dancing, Still 
we had dancing, too, though it might be of a less. 
graceful or fashionable kind. Every now and then 
half a score of the Rangers would spring to their feet 
and execute a pas & la grizzly bear, and when the 
Bourbon got high in their heads, they gave us the 
Comanche “scalp dance,” into which, at one time or 
other, all had been initiated. 

In the immediate circle, around the officers’ fire, a 
greater degree of quietude prevailed, song and story 
being then the chief modes of entertainment, each of 
us having to sing a song, spin a yarn, or relate some 
personal adventure. More than one ditty had rung 
out on the night air, with several tales told, when it 
came to the turn of Lieutenant Redwood, the youngest 
of the Ranger officers. Quite a youth was he; in fact, ~ 
not much more than a boy, but old in prairie experience, 
as all of us knew. For he was a born Texan, belonging 
to a family of standing, one of the F. F.’s of the State, 
Partly on this account, and also from his having re- 
ceived a superior education, had he a command in the 
Ranger company, and those acquainted with his ante- 
cedents anticipated his telling a story that would be at 
least original. 
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“Well, fellows,’’ he began, after moistening his lips 
by a gulp from his glass of Bourbon. ‘ Likely, I might 
relate many an adventure more interesting than that 
I’m going to give you. But as it occurred on this same 
stretch of prairie, uo great ways from where we're now 
camped—and on a Christmas night, too—I reckon 
gou’ll think it the most fitting for the occasion.” © 

It needed not this announc2ment of coincidences to 
make us all attentive listeners. We were that already ; 
and waited with impatience for the narrator to proceed ; 
which he did, saying— 

‘“* As most of you know, my father’s in the cattle 
grazing business, and 1 myself was brought up to it. 
Just six years ago, we had a drove fattened and ready 
for taking to Galveston, where they would be shipped 
to Havannah. A big drove it was, counting close on 
five thousand head, and worth a good hundred thousand 
dollars. Three days before Christmas we'd got them 
gathered in, and started off with them along the old 
Spanish trail, by Goliad. When Christmas Day came, 
we were in the middle of the same prairie, and so far 
all was going well. That night we came toa stop ; but 
with little thought of keeping it in a festive way. My 
father was too anxious about the stock straying or 
stampeding ; though there seemed no reason why they 
should. The grass was good around, and after letting 
them feed their fill, we had collected them intoa clump, 
and ‘all were lying down, quietly chewing their cud, 
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Besides, there was nigh a score of us to look afte: them ; 
about half being Mexican vaqueros, the others mostly 
young fellows from the Southern States. The man who 
had chief charge of them was a Mexican named Morales; 
a vaquero of great experience, who knew all about cattle, 
from calf-time to skinning ; and I think it was some- 
thing he had said, which made my father so ‘nervous 
on that particular night. Anyhow, there was no attempt 
at festivity, beyond the kindling of a biy fire, and eating 
a hearty supper, as we sat around it. 

‘That finished, we were about to wrap up in our 
serapes, all but the four or five detailed to keep the 
first watch, As you may know, when driving a large 
herd of cattle across the plains, the usual way is for 
about one-third the drivers to stand guard throughout 
the night, taking it inturns. They don’t actually stand. 
guard; instead ride it, going round and round outside 
the drove till the next watch relieves them. This is 
done to hinder the stock from wandering away in the 
darkness, as also to prevent wolves and coyotes 
approachiug so near as to frighten them. 

‘‘ Well, the first watch had got upon their horses, 
and the rest of us, tired from being twelve hours in the 
saddle, with a good deal of galloping after the stock— 
always troublesome for the first two or three days out 
—were about lying down, when Morales, who had been 
for some time standing just outside the firelight appa- 
rently contemplating the sky, came in a brisk pace as 


he drew near, saying— 
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“Senor Redwood, I don’t much like the look of 
things,’ . | 

“it was to my father he addressed himself, who, 
taken by surprise, asked, 

+» “What things, Don Ignasis?’ Every Mexican, 
whatever his rank or calling, is a Senor or Don.” 

‘“‘< Fér one,’ answered the vaquero, ‘I don’t like 

“the look of that sky; for another, the feed of the air. 
It’s just such a night as I’vS known cattle to start off 
on an estampeda.’ 

‘“<* But,’ demanded my father, with increased surprise, 
‘what could the sky or the state of the atmosphere 
have to do with stampeding them ?’ 

“‘ *¥verything, your worship,’ answered the Mexican ; 
“it’s just that, which of the atmosphere mostly, if not 
always, sets cattle a running, brings on a stampede, 
though I’m not philosopher enough to know why. 
Many people. suppose that stampedes are caused by 
some wild animal scaring the cattte. But that’s not 
the cause—cannot be. Ifit were, why should a whole 
ganado—thousands as I’ve myself seen—take flight at 

_ the same time, though scattered and quietly browsing 
over a league of llano? Pues Senor, you may trust 
me when I telf you it’s something in the air—elec- 
tricidad, I’ve -heard it call, that sets them off, though 
why or wherefore, quien sabe ?’ 

*< Well,’ rejoined my father, after casting an interro- 
gative glance skyward; ‘there doesn’t appear to be 
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anything of that in the air now, else we shofild see 
lightning and likely hear thunder. And look at the 
cattle! How quiet they all are; nota stir of hofn or 
hoof. They’re too tired, after——” 

“He was not permitted to finish his speech. Ere he 
could utter another word every animal of the vast 
drove had risen to its legs, suddenly as if each had been,, 
struck by a whip, and at exactly the same instant of time. 

“No presence of prowling wolf or coyote could have 
caused that simultaneous uprising ; and, indeed, none 
such was there, or the watch would have been heard 
reporting it. 

“We had no time for conjectures, Morales crying 
out—— | 

“*Carramba, Senores! Just as I expected—an 
estampeda.’ And without another word he rushed off 
in the direction of the tethered horses. 

‘‘ My father followed, knowing what the man meant 
but too well. A stampede of the cattle, so far away 
from the pastures to which they had been accustomed, 
and on a wide prairie such as this, might result in the 
loss of most, if not all of them. It was a hundred 
thousand dollars at stake, as though depending on the 
throw of a dice. | 

“Of course I went along; as did all the Mexicans, 
and one or two other native born Texans. But most 
of the youngsters from the States stayed* by the fire, 
Greenhorns at cattle driving, they knew not what,to do. 
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“Nor should we have known, but for Morales giving 
us the cue by example. Plucking up the picket pin, 
and gathering in the trail rope, he leaped to the back 
of his unsaddled horse, crying out— | 

‘“«* Sefior Redwood! There’s but one way to save 
your cattle. We must ride them in rodeo.’ 

“Though little comprehending his words, we never- 
theless asked not for’ exp<anation. There was no 
time; for the cattle, after standing a second or two, 
some snorting, some loudly bellowing, broke off into 
a run; the ground trembling and thundering beneath 
their tread, as if an earthquake were about to burst 
it open. 

“* Audep! audela!’ shouted Morales, giving the 
whip to his mustang, and starting in full tilt after. 

“All of us who had got mounted followed him, 
keeping close as we could to his horse’s heels, and for 
a time it was a tail-on-end gallop. But in what way 
it was to end only the head vaquero himself and a few 
others had any idea. 

“Ere long, however, we were all initiated into the 
mystery of ‘riding the cattle in rodeo.’ It was by 
galloping along one flank of the retreating drove, 
kéeping on till well up with its head, and then 
pressing the foremost to run right or left, according 
to the flank, we were on. 

* As we chanced to be on the left, our work was to 
force them to the right, and, luckily, there was light 
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‘enough for us to get fair view of them. There Was “No 
moon, but a sky studded with stars, and by their pale 
glimmer we could maké out the moving mass, now 
stretched into a long black band by the stronger ones 
outrunning the weaker. 

“‘ Putting our horses to the best speed, we were soon 
up with the headmost, when Morales and the others 
Mexicans commenced shouting at their loudest, at the 
same time laying on with their rawhide guirts in quick 
repetition, cutting the cattle about the neck, head, and 
horns. 

“ As we soon perceived, it had the desired effect. 
The van of the elongated drove gradually swung 
round, carrying those in the rear after, till the line 
of retreat, instead of being straightforward, took a 
spiral form, with radius constantly narrowing. 

“All of us now knew what was mtended: to run 
the cattle round and round, till they became tired 
out. Had we headed and attempted to stop or turn 
them back, in all likelihood they would have broken 
up, and scattered off twenty ways at once, with but 
slight chance of ever getting them together again. 

“We could easily have headed them, by the superior 
speed of our horses. But, aware of the above danger, 
as Morales had made us, we refrained doing so, and kept 
on the flank of the drove up with its fastest and 
foremost, shouting and walloping away. ~ 

“For nearly an hour they went on, till at length we. 
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saw wé had got them running almost in a circle, with 
the head of the extended drove close up to its tail. 
We were congratulating ourselves on the prospect of 
our troubles soon coming to an end, for, with the day’s 
fatigues, this night riding in rodeo was by no means to 
our mind. But, just then, we saw something else, 
~neard something besides, which caused us no little 
alarm. Our camp fire had been made among some 
leafy bushes, that hindered its light from being seen at 
any distance off. Riding away from it under such 
circumstances, we had taken no note of the direction, 
nor thought of it since. till now. Now it was recalled 
to us by hearing cries, and seeing faggots flung up in 
the air, some brandished about, with sparks flying from 
them; alf*this inside the circle of the galloping drove. 

“ Of course, we knew from whom the cries came, and 
why the strange gesticulations. From our comrades 
left by the camp fire, frightened at the peril that now 
threatened them. And no wondér they were. The 
black ring was rapidly narrowing around them, would 
soon close up; and the cattle crowding together, 
trample over and crush them, fire and all, under their 
insensate hooves! 

“T have little doubt but that such, or something 
like, would have been the end of it, had we continued 
the rodeo only five minutes longer. But Morales knew 
it would besafely stopped now; and seeing the danger 
to which the poor fellows were exposed, he dashed on 
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ahead of the drove, the rest of us with him, and by 
loud shouts and waving of arms we succeeded in 
bringing it to a stand. It was easily done now; the 
animals themselves, after their long continued scamper 
being too glad to get rest. Whatever had set them off, 
it was well taken out of them. 7 

*¢So fellows, said the lieutenant in canclusion, ‘ if. 
any of you should ever be driving cattle across the 
plains, and they get stampeded, you'll know how to 
manage. Nothing like riding them in rodeo.” 


CAPTURED BY CONFEDS. 


AN. INCIDENT OF THE AMERICAN REBELLION. 


TRAVELLING in the United States at the breaking out 
of the great rebellion, and wishing to see something of 
war service, I accepted a captain’s commission offered 
me in a cavalry regiment belonging to Tarbet’s division. 

We were lying near Winchester, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, just before Sheridan made his celebrated ride ; 
the Confederate general, Early, covering this town, and 
occupying the crossing of Opequan Creek. 

The company I commanded held the extreme left of 
Tarbet’s division ; and in front of this we were thrown 
out on picket duty, along the skirts of a tract of 
woodland. | 

In advance of the line, upon which I had placed 
my sentries, ran a narrow but very deep creek—a 
tributary of the Opequan—but with a fordable crossing 
close to the ‘spot I had fixed upon for my temporary 
quarters. 

J had just. returned from visiting the picket sentries, 
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and was warming myself at a small camp fire we had 
kindled. Although in the month of September, it was 
a raw chilly morning, with a drizzling mist fast thick- 
ening into rain. 

Suddenly I heard the tramp of cavalry, with the 
clank of bits and sabres. The sound seemed to come 
from the rear. Within a hundred yards of the place‘ 
where our fire had been kindled, ran the stream above 
mentioned. At the ford it was crossed by a narrow 
wood road; which turned sharply on the other side— 
thence running parallel with the creek in the direction 
of Berryville. It was down this road the sounds 
appeared to come; and, although nothing was more 
natural than that our scouting parties should be out in 
that direction, I felt alarm upon hearing the tread of 
approaching troopers. 

Turning to my sergeant, a wiry six-footer from Maine 
—the only man near me who was awake, J said : 

“Totten, what troops can those be?” 

The sergeant was not only awake, but remarkably 
“wide-awake ;” and with head bent down, and ear 
close to the ground, was already listening intently to 
the hoof strokes of the approaching horsemen, 

As I spoke he started to his feet, saying in an excited 
tone ; 

‘‘By jiminy, cap! them ’ere don’t sound like our 
horses; not half o’them air shod !” 

Before he had finished speaking the horsemen hove 
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into sifht, filing round a bend of the road; and, with- 
out any hesitation whatever, headed toward the creek 
crossing, in front of our camp fire. Every man of them 
had a blue cavalry cloak, and most wore the Union 
cavalry hat, There were five of us altogether round 
the fire; Sergeant Totten with three privates, all fast 
asleep—and myself. Our horses were hitched close 
by, saddled and ready for eny emergency ; revolvers in 
holsters, and carbines slung from a neighbouring tree, 
with an Indiarubber blanket carefully spread over them 
to keep off the rain. The position we oceupied was 
quite an isolated one—being over half a mile from the 
next relief station ; connected, to be sure, by a chain of 
picket sentries, who would have been in sight of each 
other but for the dense undergrowth of the wood in 
which we were stationed. As it was, unless when they 
came out in the open space, they could not see what 
was going on, beyond fifty yards on either side of their 
post. ° 

The suddenness with which the party of horsemen— 
now in full sight—had come upon us, was, no doubt, 
the principal reason why I felt suspicious of their 
character. I had done so, even before sighting them. 

Thef must have emerged from the woods, and struck 
the road, but a short distance above the bend: for the 
tramping first heard was not that of a gradually 
advancing troop, but clear, distinct, and suddenly close 
at hand. Anyhow, there they were, right at the 
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. crossing of the creek—their approach sniietioad aby any 
of our pickets. I challenged them at once, in a doud 
sharp voice, holding my revolver in hand : 6 

“Halt! Who goes there?” | 

“Friends!” was the immediate and ready reply; as 
they pulled up in compliance with the challenge, 

‘Dismount, one friend! Advance and——” * 

The last word had hardly parted from my lips ; their 
leader had actually thrown one of his legs over his 
horse’s croup, as if to advance as ordered; when, with 
a muttered word of command, he turned back into his 
saddle; and in a second’s time the whole party had 
dashed across the creek, up its bank, and were amongst 
us ! 

I fired my revolver, bringing down one ‘of their 
horses ; and, at the same time, called out to my com- 
panions. 

Too late—it was of no use ; we were only five, totally 
unprepared end taken by surprise; they were a score 
at least, all ready and aware of their advantage. 

With the instinct of habit, however, one of the 
sleeping men, upon hearing the shouts and shots, sprang 
up and rushed towards our horses. In doing so, he 
was ruthlessly shot down; and seeing that this would 
be the fate of all, if we offered resistance—cut off, and 
overpowered as we undoubtedly were—I at once cried 
out, “ Hold your fire ; we surrender!” 7 
_ In ten minutes from the time this blue-coated troop _ 
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of guérillas came in sight, we were captured; our 
arms taken from us; ordered to mount our horses ; and 
were galloping at a slapping pace along a poorly con- 
structed clay road, leading towards the Shenandoah, 
with six of Mosby’s rough riders on each side of us. 

It was a neat thing, no doubt, for the Confeds—a 
feat skilfully and daringly carried out. 

The chagrin and shame.I felt at being thus over- 
veached, made my blood fairly tingle to my finger-ends. 
There were four of us captured—Sergeant Totten, two 
privates, and myself—their own dismounted man, whose 
horse had been shot, having appropriated the one 
belonging to our comrade they had killed. I had little 
hope that any effort would be made to rescue us. The 
alarm wauld, no doubt, be given; but too late for 
pursuit to be of service. Before a sufficient force could 
be collected to make it safe, we should be carried far 
out of reach of rescue. . 

As we rode along, I managed fo count the party of 
Confeds. They were twenty-one in all—nineteen men 
and two officers; he in command being a handsome 
black-eyed fellow with a pleasing cast of countenance 
and riding one of the most splendid chargers I ever 
saw. Indeed, all of them were upon good stock, and 
our northern horses made but a poor show beside them. 
The party was evidently a picked one—selected for 
some specidl duty. Before they came upon us, they 
must have ridden hard and long; for, although their 
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horses were still equal to the sharp pace at which we 
were going, they laboured heavily, and showed most 
‘unmistakable signs of fatigue. 

We must have ridden at least ten miles in silence, 
not a word having been spoken by any one; when 
suddenly the officer in command checked his chorse, 
and, wheeling round, cried out : 

‘* Take it easy now, boys!” 

We had reached the bottom of a steep rocky hill, the 
path over which was nothing more than the bed of a 
wet-weather stream, full of boulders and ruts. Here 
we were ordered into single file; and, after scrambling 
for about three-quarters of a mile, we gained the 
summit. The road again became better; running 
along « broad tableland densely covered with a 
stunted growth of black-jack and scrub oak. As we 
went on, the black-eyed leader of the “ Rebs ” brought his 
horse alongside mine, and said quite good-humouredly : 

‘* Captain, 1 was sorry to disturb you so early this 
morning: but to tell the truth, we were as much 
surprised to see you, as you at sight of ws. When we 
came upon you, we had no idea that we were anywhere 
near your lines.” 

I was still in a savage humour with myself, and 
answered bitterly and sternly : 

“It was a pity that you did not strike our lines a 
trifle higher up; you would then have had a fairer 
chance for a fight,” | 
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“Qh! Answered he, laughing, “I was not at all 
ambitious of that; and am quite thankful to get away _ 
as I did.” 

‘< It was odd,” I remarked, looking at him steadily, 
‘for one of Mosby’s officers to be blundering so near 
the Shenandoah. They have the reputation of knowing 
this country thoroughly.” 

“ And they deserve it,” se answéred. “ Most of them 
have spent their whole lives hereabouts, and have 
hunted and tramped over every foot of the valley. 
Unfortunately for you,” he added with a smile, “I 
have but lately joined the command, and blunder now 
and then; otherwise, I can assure you, we would never 
have ventured to awake you as we did this morning. 
My orders were to do anything but that. Once zn, 
however, I thought the boldest way out would be the 
best.” 

‘“‘It did not require much boldness,” I retorted, ‘‘ to 
lead twenty men on five_three of them asleep, and two 
unarmed.” 7 

No,” said he; “but how could I tell there wasn’t 
a whole squadron of you at hand? However, here we 
are now at ‘ Granny Kitt’s, and I guess we had better 
have some breakfast.” 

He was a social, pleasant fellow, this Confed captain, 
and I have no doubt I should have found him an. 
agreeable companion, had the manner of our intro- 
duction been different. | 
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_ We had now arrived in full view of the Shenandoah 
river, and at the end of the tableland. Here there 
was a log cabin, at a little distance from the road, with 
some cultivated fields around it. At the door stood an 
old negress; who threw up her arms in great excite- 
- ment as we approached, greeting our captors, with 
profuse curtsies and congratulations. | 

“Lud ha mercy, massa Cap’n Garber! So you’se 
ben an’ gone an’ done it dis time, shoo an’ satin.: Fo’ 
Yanks—bress de Lord—an’ dar hosses an’ guns too; 
an’ one o’ dem a jient,” she added, laughing, and 
pointing at poor Totten, who by some mischance was 
mounted on a very small horse; which, with his long 
legs nearly touching the ground, gave him a rather 
ludicrous appearance. | 

“Yes, Granny,” replied the captain; “I’ve been 
getting up an appetite this morning, and am bungry as 
a Texan. What have you got for us to eat?” 

“Lor, massa; nuffin’ but some milk an’ corn dodger.” 

“That won’t do for stomachs so hungry as ours,” 
answered the captain. “Boys,” he cried, turning to his 
men, “I think I see some provender in the enclosure 
behind the house; you have permission to make the 
moat of it. I shall give Granny some Confederate 
scrip for the damage; and she can hand it to the 
owner, when he comes home,” 

To a Confederate partisan nothing could ‘have been: 
more welcome than this licence for a free forage ; and. 
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in less’ than three minutes’ time, half-a-dozen of them 
were over the fence and had “roped” a cow, to be 
kilfed for their midday meal; while another half-dozen 
were making havoc among the hens and ducks belong- 
ing to the little plantation. 

The four prisoners were placed together on a ite 
near the cabin-door; on the sill of which the Confed 
captain and his lieutenant -ad seated themselves. They 
talked in a low tone; but my hearivg is wonderfully 
acute—never more than at that moment—and by 
listening attentively, I made out from their conver- 
sation that our guard would soon be reduced to six 
men, with only the lieutenant to command them. I 
had not before taken much notice of this. subordinate 
officer, except to perceive that he was a very young 
man with a sallow and sinister cast of countenance, 
and a most unmistakably contemptuous look in his 
eye whenever he glanced at us. But now, as a remark 
of his reached my ear, I turned round on the log, and 
took his measure more fully. 

He was a mere boy in appearance; of tall, gaunt 
frame, with a pair of small weasel-like eyes. He was 
evidently a very different sort of person to his hand- 
some, frank-spoken superior. A bitter, remorseless 
- enemy I cculd easily see; and one who would shoot 
us down as readily as he would pick off a squirrel, if 
we gave him the slightest provocation for doing it, 
Nevertheless, I rejoiced at hearing that we were soon 
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to be left to his tender care; for I had hopes from his 
youth, as also his evident over-confidence in his own 
great merit as a soldier. I knew he would be fotind, 
off his guard ten times for once his seemingly careless 
captain would be likely to make a slip. 

In the meantime the saddles had been taken off the — 
horses, and a detail of men was engaged in attending to ,. 
their wants. Water was given them from a draw-well 
near by, with a bag of corn brought out from the cabin, 
and distributed in a log-trough which ran all along the 
building. 

The old negress still kept up her degilbs enjoy- 
ment, making many remarks at our expense. Every 
now and then she would appear in the doorway, clap 
her hands, and slap her knees, repeating with apparent 
delight— 

‘‘ Bress de Lord! fo’ Yanks all took togedder | ” 

After a time, she brought out a bucket of water, and 
an old tin cup. Placing them near us on the ground, 
and kneeling down beside them, she bent over the 
bucket, pretending, as I could see, to skim out with the 
cup some imaginary object in the water. Just then, I 
heard her say in a low tone, and as if talking to 
herself ; 

“God lub you Lincum sogers! Don’t mind what 
dis old fool nigger say. She only skeert to say noting 
else. Look out, 1 tell you, for that Massa’ Barker ; ne : 
kill you all ef you don’t,” . 
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. Having cornered what she had been trying to capture 
in the water, she threw it on the ground; and, filling 
the*cup, offered it to me with a grin. 

Here then was a friend in disguise, after all. I 
knew at once that the lieutenant was the “ Massa 
Barker,” who was such a terrible fellow in her eyes ; 
and I knew also, that her warning was not to be made 
light of. I resolved to ac5 carefully, and avoid run- 
ning risks where the odds would be hopelessly against 
us. But I had fully determined, and sworn in my 
own heart, that with the slightest glimmer offering 
a, chance of success, I would risk heavy odds to escape. 

I caught Totten’s eye, as my thoughts ran thus. 
There was a decisive wicked look in it that fally 
answered’ mine, and I knew I had a fearless comrade 
for whatever I might undertake. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon, we again started 
forward—descending the hill towards the Shenandoah. 
But, before reaching this river,. the captain with 
the bulk of his party drew off from us; taking a road 
leading down stream, and leaving his stern lieutenant 
with six men as our guard. 

As the horses picked their way slowly down the 
rough road, I managed by degrees to increase the 
distance between the leading file of rebels and myself ; 
so that Totten and I had the chance of exchanging a 
word or two, unheard by either of our comrades, or 
captors, 
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Totten,” said I, “you don’t want to go to thé Libby 
prison, if you can help it, I suppose?”’ 

“By jiminy!” he replied, this being his usual form 
of affirmation. “I’d just as soon have a bullet sent 
through me. At least I would willingly run the risk 
of a dozen, rather than go there.’ 

“I’m afraid that young Reb will give us but a: 
slight chance to escape.” 

“T don't know about that; he may think so little 
of our pluck as not to give us credit for enough to 
make the attempt. Jiminy! if I had a square blow. 
at that yellow sconce of his, wouldn’t I show him stars. 
Do you notice the way he speaks, too, and looks at us, 
as if we were meaner than dogs?” 

“Sergeant, could you manage to sprain your ankle 
at our next stopping-place? They are going to change 
horses soon. I overheard one of them say so. If I 
have to wait on you, and bathe your damaged ankle, 
and all that——” — 

I had no chance to finish what I intended saying. 
The lieutenant at that moment rode up, and kept 
alongside of us. 

On reaching the bottom of the hill, we came upon 
a clearing—-in the centre of which stood a farmhouse. 
It was a large log building with two wings, and 
an open space between them roofed over—one of the 
wings, only, having the appearance of a dwelling, the 
other without any windows, only an entrance from. 
the open space between. — 
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We avere ordered to dismount, as seon as we had 
ridden into the enclosure in front of the house. Then, 
after hitching our horses to a long rack, we were 
taken through the open passage to another enclosure 
in the rear; which was several feet below the level of 
the ground in front. Totten and I were walked along 

, side by side; and just as we came to the steps leading 
down in the back yard, he <tumbled, and fell violently 
forward, in an unsuccessful attempt to recover himself, 
Two of the Rebs, who were striding before us, with 
their rifles in hand, turned round on hearing the noise. 
When they saw the sergeant scrambling in the dust, 
they burst out laughing, and seemed greatly to enjoy 
the sight. | 

Totten ‘had fallen with such violence, and so 
naturally, I really imagined he had seriously hurt 
himself. I was sure of it, when, on raising him up, 
he dropped again with a groan, crying out, “Cap, I’ve 
sprained my ankle darned badly.’* 

The lieutenant now came up; and roughly inquired 
the cause of the rumpus. On getting satisfied, he 
ordered us to be taken to a small stable that stood 
in one corner of the yard. I requested him to allow 
Totten to remain outside, and myself along with him— 
so that I might bathe his ankle with cold water, and 
see if I couldn’t get him into walking condition before 
we started again, 

‘Bah ! you can doctor him in the stable as well as 

here,” replied the young wolf, with a grin, 

® X % 
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“But, lieutenant, it will be more convenient here,” 
I said, in the most conciliating manner I was capable 
of. ‘The water is near at hand.” 

‘Put in the other two, then,” he exclaimed, pointing 
to Hill and Carey, the two privates. “Turn all the 
horses into the old field ; four of you get fresh mounts’ 
and be ready to come ious with me.’ 

Hill and Carey were taken on to the stable, and 
thrust into it; the door was closed and bolted behind 
them ; and two sentries stationed near by. 

I managed with some difficulty to get Totten close 
up to the stoop of the dwelling, and under a large tree; 
against the trunk of which I placed him in a sitting 
posture. Then, using my hands as ladles, I kept 
pouring a continued stream of cold water upon the 
injured ankle. 

One- of the sentries had been placed over Hill and 
Carey by the stable door, while the other kept guard 
upon Totten and mj self—a gaunt, stalwart fellow, with 
a very wide-awake and dangerous expression in his 
small greenish eyes. 

With joy I saw the Confeds take the saddles from 
their horses, lead the animals down a narrow lane, and 
turn them loose into a large enclosure. 

When they came back into the yard, four of them 
stepped into a second stable larger than that in which 
the prisoners were secured. In a short time they came 
out again, each leading a horse. These they hitched 
to a long rack in front of the house. 
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The horses were at once saddled and bridled ; and I 

_ could see through the open door of the stable that it 

was jnow empty, and that the animals brought forth 
were 3 all of their reserve stock, 

Each wing of the building was entered by a door 
that fronted on the central space. One was a heavy 
oaken sloor that opened outward, could be secured by 

*a strong shooting bolt, anda thick flat swinging bar 
of iron attached to it. | 

Shortly after I had got Totten up to the back step, 
I noticed that this door had been left ajar, and that the 
lieutenant had gone inside, where he had seated hifnself. 

The door was sufficiently open to allow me a good 
view of the room inside. I saw there was a large heap 
of shelled corn in one corner, and on a bench close by 
lay the rifles and revolvers of the men, who were out 
looking after the horses. The heavy padlock, belonging 
to the door-bolt, lay on the porch outside. 

After saddling their horses, the foyr men sat down on 
the front step. In a few minutes, two of them got up 
again, and lounged into the store-room ; where presently 
they became engaged in wiping their revolvers. 

‘Soon another rose up, and also went inside the store- 
room, where he threw himself down on the corn heap. 
The fourth man remained in the porch, employed in 
mending the broken rein of a bridle. Presently he 
too, got up, and walked into the building, where I could 

ae him aaking for an awl, Just then I felt a quick 
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beating at the heart, and a sudden flushing in ypy face, 
as a thought came across my brain, that promised a 
plan of escape. 

Although I felt cool and allecied as ever in my 
life, I could hear my heart thumping against my ribs, 
like the strokes of a trip-hammer. My anxiety was 
extreme; for I knew every moment that passed lessened 
our chance of success. At any instant the Confederate 
lieutenant might start us to the road again. 

The trooper, who had been strap-mending, once more 
came out upon the porch, and walked off to where his 
horse stood at the rack. 

Buckling on the mended rein, he returned to the 
house, and went straight into the store-room. Crossing 
to his comrades, he sat down on the bench beside them. 

I looked at Totten, and then asked the guard in a 
low voice, if we could not have a cabbage-leaf to place 
on the sprained ankle. 

“ Cabbage-leaf !" she replied, “ where the h—1’s there 
any cabbage about hyar ?” 

“Right there,” said I, pointing to a corner of the 
inclosure, where I had observed a few miserable heads 
growing in a sort of garden patch. 

“Oh!” answered he, with a laugh, ‘if you think 
them ak will do you any good, you kin take ’em 
I s’pose.” . 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Totten; “won’t you have 
some tobacco ? ”’ 
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And the sergeant drew from his pocket a plug of 
the yeed—which by good luck he happened to have 
about, him. 

The Reb, stepping up, took it readily; and, cram- 
ming a quid into his jaw, drew off again. 

As Potten wished it, the movement placed him 
"several feet nearer us, than fs had been before. 

“‘T reckon a bit o’ baccy air better than a cabbage 
leaf,” he remarked with a grin. 

“Not to us, now,” replied Totten, with a glance 
given to me that, had the sentry seen, and been 
anything of a physiognomist, would have done us 
damage. 

“Rube 4” he said, calling out to the other guard, 
who was about fifty paces off, and nearer the patch of 
cultivated ground, “ pitch one o’ them ’ere old heads of 
greens this way; the Yank wants it for his crippled 
foot.” »* 

Reuben, propping his long rifle against the log he 
was seated on, and slowly rising up, walked toward the 
“ oreens,” 

- I glanced at Totten. He was gathering his -legs 
under him, and furiously rubbing the sprained ankle 
with one hand. Our sentry had turned half-way round, 
while speaking to the other ; the butt of his gun rested 
on his boot, not more than a dozen feet from the 
sergeant’s prasp. I was close te Totten, only a little 
outside, and in full view of the Confed. I saw that 
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the sergeant was quite ready, and watching me with 
eager eyes. 4 

The outside guard had reached me cabbage satel: 
and was stooping to pluck the “green.” The time for 
action had at length arrived; and I raised my right 
hand. . 

With the spring of a catamount, Totten threw him- 
self forward upon the unsuspecting sentry. As he did 
so, I rushed up the steps, caught hold of the heavy 
door, dashed it to, and drove home the shooting-bolt— 
before the men inside could stir hand or foot! 

There had not been a second to spare. By the time 
I had got the swinging bar into its place, the Rebs 
had thrown themselves against the door, utéering loud 
curses. 

But the bolt was a strong one, and resisted all their 
efforts, until I had got the bar safe in its place, and 
secured it with the padlock. This done I sprang ous 
of the porch again, and ran for the rifle left leaning 
against the log. | 

All the while, Totten and the sentry were engaged 
in a deathlike struggle. On first flinging himself on 
the latter, Totten had caught him round the legs, at 
the same time securing his gun, and bringing him to 
the ground. I kuew that few men could equal the 
sergeant in rough strength; and, satisfied he would 
soon have the mastery over his opponent, I left hint to. 

settle that matter for himself. ; 
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As I rushed to get possession of the rifle, its owner, 
bewildered by the sudden surprise, was now running 
towards it himself—making a loud outcry and still 
holding the head of cabbage in his hand. Fortunately 
I was the swifter, and reached the log first: but, as I 
stooped to grasp the gun, the Reb threw himself 
‘impetuously upon me. Seizing the butt in one hand, 
with the other he struck me a violent blow in the face.’ 
But I had the barrel firmly grasped ; and, exerting all 
my strength, I succeeded in becoming master of the 
weapon—drawing the man down upon his knees, 
Before he could recover himself, I dealt him a crushing 
blow with the butt, that felled him flat upon the earth, 

To rush to the stable, and set free our comrades, 
Hill and Carey, was but the work of a few seconds. 
Then we all ran to where the sergeant, and the big 
sentry, were still engaged in their deadly wrestle. 

Totten had his antagonist by the throat ; and would 
no doubt have strangled him, but that the Confed was 
a very powerful man, and had got hold of the sergeant’s 
wrist. 

Our arrival put an end to the struggle ; as the sentry, 
seeing himself outnumbered, with a rifle held close to 
his head, cried out, “ Quarter !”’ 

While all this was taking place, the party in the 
store-room were making furious efforts to burst open 
the door. But asthe oak was sound, and the bolts 
; strong, we saw it would take them some time to make 
ra oUt. 


+ @ 
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Before they did this, we were all four mounted, and 
galloping gaily away. 

We knew we had little to fear from pursuit, by 
those left at the log house. On the tired horses that 
remained to them, and the start we had obtained, there 
would be no chance for the Confeds to overtake us. 

Fortune proved friendly to us. Not a soul did we 
encounter, as we dashed along at a breakneck pace ; 
until we fell in with a body of our own cavalry, several 
miles beyond where we had been captured in the 
morning ; which at length put an end to our appre- 
hensions, 

I had some explanations to make, after rejoining my 
regiment, as to how I got the very handsome black 
eye I had brought from the other side of the Shenan- 
doah, 
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